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CORIOLANUS. 



VOL. XIII. B 



PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Cma Marcius Coriolanus, a noble Roman. 

C^SnilS^'"' I S'^'^^ "irair-t '** Vohcians. 
Menenius Agn^fHy/rietid to Coriolanus. 

Young Marcius, son to Coriolanus. 

.^ Roman herald. 

Tullus A}ihdivLSi general qf the Volscians. 

Zdeutenant to Aufidius. 

Conspirators with Aufidius. 

^ citizen q/'Antium. 

Two 'Volsdan guards, 

I 

Volumnia) mother to Coriolanus. 
Virgilia, wije to Coriolanus. 
Valeria, yWfTM? to Virgilia. 
Gentlewomany attending Virgilia. 

Roman and Volscian senators^ patricians^ adilesy Hctors^ 
soldiers^ citizensj messengersj servants to Aufidius, and 
%ther attendants. 

SCENE, 

partly in Rome; and partly in the territories of the Vol- 
scians and Antiates. 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Rome, ji Street. 

Enter a Comfiany of mutinous Citizens^ with Staves^ Clubsp 

and other Weapons. 

1 QV. Before we proceed any further, hear me speak. 

Cit. Speak) speak. [Several sfieaking at once. 

1 at. You are all resolved rather to die^ than to 
&mish? 

Cit. Resolved, resolved. 

1 Cit. First, you know, Caius Marcius is chief enemy 
to the people. 

Cit. We know *t, we know 't. 

1 Cit. Ifet us kill him, and we '11 have com at our own 
price. Is *t a verdict ? 

Cit. No more talking on 't ; let it be done : away, away* 

!2 Cit. Onie word, good citizens. 

1 Cit. We are accounted poor citizens ; the patricians, 
^ood:* What authority surfeits on, would relieve us: If 
they would yield us but the superfluity, while it were 
wholesome, we might guess, they relieved us humanely; 

* This play I conjecture to have been written in the year 1609. 
It comprehends a period of about four years, commencing 

with the secession to the Mons Sacer in the year of Rome 262, 
and ending with tlie death of Coriolanus, A. U. C. 266. Malojie. 
The whole history is exactly followed, and many of the prin- 
cipal sf>eeches exactly copied, from the Life of Coriolanus in 
Flutarch. Pope. 

* 1 Cit We arc accounted poor citizens; the patricians, g^od:] 
Good is here used in the inercantile sense. So, Touchstone in 
Eastward Hoe: 

** -^ — known good men, well monied." Farmer. 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 

f * Antonio *8 a good man." Malonc; 
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but they think, we arc too dear:' the leanness that af- 
flicts us, the object of our misery, is as an inventory to 
particularize their abundance ; our sufferance is a gain Cb 
them. — ^Let us revenge this with our pikes,^ ere we be- 
come rakes : for the gods know, I speak this in hunger 
for bread, not in thirst for revenge. 

2 Cic, Would you proceed especially against Caius 
Marcius ? 

Cie. Against him first ;* he 's a very dog to the corxt- 
monalty. 

'* — but tliey think, wf are too dear:'] They think that the 
charge of maintaining us is more than ^ve are worth, yohnson. 

* Let us revenge this nvith our pikes, ere vje become rakes:] 
It was Shakspeare's design to make this fellow qiiibblc all the. 
way. But time, who has done greater tJiings, has here stifled » 
miserable joke; which was then the same as if it had been now 
wrote, Let us nojoo revenge this nuith forks, ere vse become rakes: 
ioT pikes then si^ified the same sa Jorks do now. So, Jewel in 
his own translation of his Apology, turns Christianos ad furca9 
condem^are, to— To condemn christians to the pikes. But the 
Oxford editor, without knowing any thing of tliis, has with 
great sagacity found out the joke, and reads on his own autho- 
rity, titch'foris, Warburton. 

It is plain that, in oiu* author's time, we liad the proverb, crj 
iean at a rake. Of this proverb the original is obscure. Rake 
now signifies a dissolute man, a man worn out with disease and 
debaucnery. But the signification is, I think, much more mo- 
dem than the proverb. Rakel, in Islandick, is said to mean a 
cur -dog, and this was probably the first use among us of the 
word roie; as lean as a rake is, therefore, as lean ab a dog tot) 
worthless to be fed. Johnson. 

It may be so : and yet I believe the proverb, as lean as a rake, 
owes its origin simply to the thin taper form of the instrumcui 
made use of by hay-makers. Chaucer has this simile in his dv- 
scription of the clerk'*s horse in the prologue to the Canttrbnr, 
Tales, Mr. TjTwhitt's edit. v. 288 : 

*• As lene was his hors as is a rake." 

-Spenser introduces it in the second Book of his Fairy ^«y;/. 
Canto 11 ; 

** His body lean and meagre as a rake." 
As thin as a whipping-post, is another proverb of the same kind. 

Stanyhurst, in his translation of the third Book of Virgil, 158:^^ 
describing Achxmenides, says : 

" A meigre leane rake," &c. 

This passage, however, seems to countenance Dr. Johnson's 
supposition; as also does the following fix)m Churchyard's Tm- 
gicall Discourse of the Haplesse Mar^s Life, 1593 : 

** And though as leane as rait in every rib." Stee'Oens 
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2 Cit. Consider you what services he has done fi>p hisi 
country? 

1 Cit, Very well; and could be content to give him 
good report for % but that he pays himself with being 
proud. 

2 Cit, Nay, but speak not maliciously. * ' 

1 Cit. I say Unto you, what he hath done ^imously, he 
did it to that end : though sofl-conscienc'd men can be 
content to say, it was for his country, he did it to please 
his mother, and to be partly proud; which he is, even t6 
the altitude^ of his virtue. 

2 Cit, What he cannot help in his nature, you account 
a vice in him : You must in no way say, he is covetous. 

1 Cit, If I must not, I need not be barren of accusa* 
tions^ he hath faults, with surplus, to tire in repetition^ 
\_Shout8 within,'] What shouts are these ? The other side 
o* the city is risen : Why stay we prating here ? to the 
Capitol. 

Cit, Come, come. 

1 Cit, Soft; who comes here ? 

Enter Menenius Agbippa. 

2 Cit, Worthy Menenius Agrippa; one that hath al- 
ways loved the people. 

1 Cit, He 's one honest enough; 'Would, all the rest 
were sol 

Men, What work *s, my countrymen, in hand? Where 
go you 
With bats and clubs ? The matter ? Speak, I pray you. 

1 Cit, Our business^ is not unknown to the senate; 
they have had inkling, this fortnight, what we intend to 
do, which now we *11 show 'em in deeds. They say, poor 
suitors have strong breaths ; they shall know, we have 
strong arms too. 

* Cit. Against hhnf^rst; &c.] This speech is in the old play, as 
here, given to a body of the Citizens speaking at once. I bfl^ 
lieve, it ought to be assigned to the first Citizen. Malone. 

6 to the altitude — 1 So, in King Henry VIIL- 

" He 's traitor to the height." Stte'vens. 

'^ Our business &c.] This and all the subsequent plebeian 
speeches in this scene are given in the old copy to the second 
Citizen. But the dialogue at the opening of the play shows that 
it must have been a mistake, and that they ouglitto be attriba- 
tod to t\ie. first Citizen. The second is V3A.\^e,T &\KKi<^^ Vi ^^-rftw* 
ianus. Malone. 

B2 
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' ili^. Whf, masters, my good friends, mine honest 

neighbours, 
Will you undo yourselves? 

1 Or. We cannot, sir, we are undone already. 

Men, I tell ^ou, friends, most charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants. 
Your suffering in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heaven with your staves, as lift them 
Against the Roman state; whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment i^ For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it ; and 
Your knees to them, not arms, must help. Alackf 
You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you ; and you slander 
The helms o' the state, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curse them as enemies. 

I Cit, Care for us 1 — True, indeed I — They ne'er car*d 
for us yet. Suffer us to famish, and their store-houses 
crammed with grain ; make edicts for usury, to support 
usurers: repeal daily any wholesome act established 
against the rich; and provide more piercing statutes 
daily, to chain up and restrain the poor. If the wars cat 
us not up, they will ; and there 's all the love they bear us.. 

Men, Either you must 
Confess yourselves wondrous malicious, 
Or be accus'd of folly. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale ; it may be, you have heard it ; 
But, since it serves my purpose, I will venture 
To scale 't a little morc.^ 

I CU. Well, I '11 hear it, sir : yet you must not think to 

' — cracking ten thousand curbs 

Of mere strong link asunder ^ than can ever 

Appear in your impediment:'] So, in Othello: 
** I have made my way througli more impediments 
** Than twenty times your stop." Malone. 

' . I Iiuill venture 

To 8(^e 't a little more."] To scale is to disperse. Tlic word 
is still used in the North. Tlie sense of the old reading? is. 
Though some of )'ou have heard the story, I will spread it y^t 
wider, and diffuse it among the rest. 

A measure of wine spilt, is called—" a *ca/Wpbttlc of wine" 
in Decker's comedy of The Honest Whores 1604. Scf, In XH^ 
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fob off our disgrace with a tale :^ but, an 't please yoil, 
deliver. 

Men. There was a time, when all the body's members 
Rebell'd against the belly ; thus accus'd it :— 
That only like a gulf it did remain 
I' the midst o' the body, idle and unactive. 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest; where the other instruments* 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel, 
And, mutually paiticipatey"* did minister 
Unto the appetite and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly answered,— 

1 Cit, Well, sir, what answer made the belly? 

Hystorie of Clyomon^ Knight of the Golden Shield, Sec. a play pub- 
lished in 1599: 

** The hugie heapes of cares that lodged in my minde, 
'* Are ^j^^/eifromUieir nestling-place, and pleasures pas^ 
sage find." ^ 

Again, in Decker's Honest Whore, already quoted: 
•* Cut oft' his beard.— 

" Fye, fye ; idle, idle ; he 's no Frenchman, to fret at the loss 
of a little scal'd hair." In the North they say 9cale the corn, i. c. 
scatter it : scale the muck well, i. e. spread the dung well. The 
two foregoing instances are taken from Mr. Lambe's notes on 
the old metrical history of Floddon Field. 

Again, Holinshed, Vol. II, p. 499, speaking of the retreat of 
tlie Welshmen during the absence of Richard II, says: "—they 
would no longer abide, but scaled and departed «way." So 
again, p. 530 : ** — whereupon tlieir troops scaled, and fled their 
V. aies." In the learned Ruddiman's Glossary to Gawin Douglas's 
translation of Virgil, the following account of the word is given. 
Skail, shale, to scatter, to spread, perhaps from the Fr. escheveler, 
Ital. scapigliare, crines passos, seu sparsos habere. All from the 
Latin capillus. Thus escheveler^ schevel, eiail; but of a more 
general signification. Steevens- 

Theobald reads — stale it. Malone. 

^ disgrace V3ith a tale .•] Disgraces are hardships, inju- 

ries. Johnson. 

2 ...» where the other instruments — ] Where for vjhereas. 

yohnson. 
We meet with the same expression in The Winter^s Tale, 
Vol. VI, p. 205, n. 7 : 

" As you feel, doing thus ; and see withal 
*• The instruments that feel" Malone. 

^^ participate,"] Here means participant, or Jiarticipatitt^. 
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Men. ^, I shall tell you.— With a kind of smilet 
Which ne'er came from the lungs,^ but even thusi 
{For, look you9 1 may make the belly smile,' 
As well as speak,) it tauntingly reply'd 
To the discontented members, the mutinous parts 
That envy'd his receipt ; even so most fitly^ 
As you malign our senators, for that 
They are not such as you/ 

1 Cit. Tour belly's answer: What! 

The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counsellor heart,^ the arm our soldier, 
Our steed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter. 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they ^ ^ 

Men. What then ? — 

'Fore me, this fellow speaks!— what then? what then? 

1 Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be restrained, 
Who is the sink o' the body, — 

Men. Well, what then ? 

1 Cit. The former agents, if they did complain. 
What could .the beily answer ? 

Men. I will tell you ; 

If you 'H bestow a small (of what you have little) 
Patience, a while, you '11 hear the belly's answer. 

1 Cit. You are long about it. 

Men, Note me this, good friend , 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 
Not rash like his accusers, and thus answer'd. 
True is itj my incorporate friends^ quoth he, 

* Wtuch ne^er came from the lungs,'\ With a smile not indicat- 
ing pleasure, but contempt, yohyison. 

^ — / may make the belly smile, J " And so the belly, all 
this notwithstanding, laughed at their folly, and sayed," &,c. 
North's translation of Plutarch, p. 240, edit.* 1579. Malone, 

^ — even so most fitly — ] i. e. exactly. Warburton. 

' They are not such asyou,"] I suppose we should read — They 
are not as you. So, in St. Luke^ xviii, 11: " God, I thank thee, I 
am not as this publican." The pronoun — such, only disorders 
the measure. Steevens. 

8 The counsellor heart,"] The heart was anciently esteemed the 
seat of prudence. Homx> cordatus is b. prudent man. yohnson. 

The heart was considered by Shakspeare as the seat of tlie 
underttanding. See the next note. Malone. 
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T^at I receive the general food at fir 9t^ 

Which you do Hve ufion: and fit it is; 

Because I am the store^house^ and the shop. 

Of the whole body: But if you do remember ^ 

I send it through the rivers of your bloody 

Sven to the courts the hearty — to the seat o* the brain ^ 

' — - to the teat o* the brain /] seems to me a very languid 
expression. I believe we should read, with the omission of a 
particle : - 

Even to the court, the heart, to the seat, the brain. 
He uses teat for throne, the royal seat, which the first editors 
probably not apprehending, 'corrupted the passage. It is thUs 
itsed in Richard II, Act III, sc. iv: 

'* Yea, distaff-women manage rusty bills 

** Against thy seat" — 
It should be observed too, that one of the Citizens had just 
before characterized these principal parts of the human fabri<fl: 
by similar metaphors: 

" The kingly-cromned head, the vigilant eye, 

" The counsellor heart, — .** T^ruhitt. 
1 have too great respect for even the conjectures of my respec- 
table and very judicious friend, to suppress his note, though it 
appears to me erroneous. In the present instance I have not the 
smallest doubt, being clearly of opinion that the text is right. 
Brain is here used for reason or understanding. Shakspeare 
seems to have had Camden as well as Plutarch before him ; the 
former of whom has told a similar story in his Remains, 1605, 
and has likewise made the heart the seat of the brain, or under- 
standing : ** Hereupon they all agreed to pine away their lasie 
and publike enemy. One day passed over, the second followed 
very tedious, but the third day was so grievous to them, that 
they called a common counsel. The eyes waxed dimme, the 
feete could not support the body, the armes waxed lazie, the 
tongue faltered, and could not lay open the matter. Therefore 
tliey all with one accord desired the advice of the heart. There 
Reason laid open before them," &c. Reinains, p. 109. 

I agree, however, entirely with Mr. Tyrwhitt, in thinking 
that seat means here the royal seat> tlie throne. The seat of the 
brain, is put in opposition with the heart, and is descriptive of it. " I 
send it, (says the belly) throtigh the blood, even to the royal 
residence, the heart, in which the kingly-crowned understanding 
sits enthroned. 

So, in King Henry VI, P. II: 

** The rightful heir to Enjifland's royal seat.''* 
In like manner in Tivelfth Night, our author has erected the 
throne of love in the heart .- 

** It gives a very echo to the seat 

** Where love is throned.** 
Again, in Othello: 
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And^ through the crankn and officer qf rnan^^ 

TTie strongest nerves^ and small inferior veinsy 

From me receive that natural cohi/ietency 

Whereby they live : And though that all at oncey 

Yoti, my goodfriendsy (this says the belly) mark mey— 

1 dt. Ay, sir ; well, well. 

Men. Though all at once cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each ; 
Yet I can make my audit ufi^ that all 
From me do back receive thejlour of ally 
And leave me but the bran. What say you to *t? 

i Cit. It was an answer : How apply you this ? 

Men, The senators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members : For examine 
Their counsels, and their cares; digest things rightly, 
Touching the weal o' the common; you shall find, 
>fo public benefit, which you receive. 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves.— What do you think f 
You, the great toe of this assembly ?— 

1 Cit. I the great toe? Why the great toe ? 

Men, For that being one o' the lowest, basest, poorest, 
Of this most wise rebellion, thou go'st foremost: 
Thou rascal, that art worst in blood, to run 
Lead'st first, to win some vantage.' — 

•* Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted throne.** 
See also a passage in King Henry T, where seat is used in the 
«ame sense as here; Vol. IX, p. 227, n. 4. Malone. 

^ — the cranks and offices of mani\ Cranks are the mean- 
drous ducts of the human oody. Steevens. 

Cranks are windings. So, in Fenus and Adonis: 

" He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles." 

Malone. 
* Thou rascal, that art tuorst in blood, to run. 
Lead* St first, to tvin some vantage."] I think, we may better 
read, by an easy change : 

Thou rascal that art ii)orst in blood, to ruin 
Lead'st first, to ivin &c. 
Thou that art the meanest by birth, art the foremost to lead 
thy fellows to ruin, in hope of some advantage. The meaning", 
however, is perhaps only this, Thou that art a hound, or running- 
dog of the lowest breed, lead*st the pack, when any thing is tg 
be gotten. Johnson. 

Worst in blood may be the true reading. In King Henry VI, 
P. I : 
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But make you ready your stiff bats and chibs; 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 

The one side must have bale.^-— Hail, noble Marciusi 

Enter Caius Marcius. 
Mar, Thanks. — What *8 the matter, you dlssentious 
rog^ues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs ? 

1 Cit. We have ever your good word. 

Mar. He that will give good words to thee, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring.— What would you have, you curs, 

" If we be English deer, be then in blood,** 
i. e. hi^h spirits, in vigour. 

Again, in this play of Coriolanus, Act IV, sc. v : " But when 
they shall see his crest up again, and the man in blood,** he. 

Mr. M. Mason judiciousw observes that bloody in all these 
passages, is applied to deer, for a lean deeri^ called a rascal; and 
that " worst in blood," is leatt in vigour. Steevens, 

Both rascal and in blood are terms of the forest. JRascal meant 
a lean deer, and is here used equivocally. The phrase in blood 
has been proved in a former note to be a phrase of the forest. 
See Vol. X, p. 86, n. 7. 

Our author seldom is careful that his comparisons shotdd an- 
swer on both sides. He seems to mean bere, thou, worthless 
scoundrel, though, like a deer not in blood, thou art in the worst 
condition for running of all the herd of plebeians, takestthe lead 
in this tumult, in order to obtain some private advantage to your- 
self. What advantage the foremost of a herd of deer could ob- 
tain, is not easy to point out, nor did Shakspeare, I believe, 
consider. Perhaps indeed he only uses rascal in its ordinary 
sense. So after ward^ — 

•* From rascals worse than they." 

Dr. Johnson's interpretation appears to me inadmissible; as the 
term, tliough it is applicable both in its orig^al and metapho- 
rical sense to a man, cannot, I think, be applied to a dog; nor 
have I found any instance of the term in blood being apphed to 
the canine species. Malone. 

3 The one side must have bale.] Bale is an old Saxon word, 
for misery or calamity : 

** For light she hated as the deadly bale.^* 

Spenser's Fairy ^ueen. 
Mr. M. Mason observes that ** bale, as well as bane, signified 
poison in Shakspeare's days. So, in Rom,eo and Juliet: 

** With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers." 

Steevens. 
This word was antiquated in Shakspeare's time, being marked. 
:ts obsolete by BiiUokar, in his English £xJ)osltgr,\^\fe. M.aW:t. 
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That like nor peace^ nor war? the one affrights you. 

The other makes you proud.^ He that trusts yoUf 

Where he should find you lions, finds you^hms; 

Where foxes, geese : You are no surer, no, 

Th^ is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy, ^rhose offence subdues him. 

And curse that justice did it.' Who deserves greatness, 

Deserves your hate : and your affections are 

A sick man's appetite, who desires most that 

Which woui^ increase his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours, swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye ! Trust yc ? 

With every minute you do change a mind ; 

And call him noble, that was now your hate. 

Him vile, that was your garland. What *s the matter, 

That in these several places of the city 

You cry against the noble senate, who. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 

Would feed on one another? — What 's their seeking?^ 

Men, For com at their own rates; whereof, they say, 
The city is well stor'd. 

Mar. Hang 'em ! They say? 

They '11 sit by the fire, and presume to know 
What *s done i' the Capitol : who 's like to rise. 
Who thrives, and who declines :7 side factions, and give 
out 

* That like nov peace , nor nuar? the one affrights you. 

The other makes you proud.3 Coriolanus does not use these 
two sentences consequentially, but first reproaches them with 
unsteadiness, then with their other occasional vices, yohnson. 

* ' Tour virtue is. 

To make him. vtorthy, vohose offence subdues him,. 

And curse that Justice did it."] i. e. Your virtue is to speak well 

of him whom his own offences have subjected to justice ; and 

to rail at those laws by which he whom you praise was punish - 

ed. Steevens. 

® What *s their seeking?"] Seeking is here used substantively,. 

—The answer is, ** There seeking-, or suit (to Use the language 

of the time) is^br com." Malone, 

^ nuho *s like to rise. 

Who thrives, atui ivho declines:'] The words — ivho thrive^, 
which destroy the metre, appear to be an evident and UiStelcs^ 
interpolation. They are omitted by Sir T. Hanmer. Steeven-.. 
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Conjectural marriages; making parties strong, 

And feebling such as stand not in their liking, 

Below their cobbled shoes. They say, there 's grain 

enough? 
Would the nobility lay aside their ruth,^ 
And let me use my sword, I 'd make a quarry 
With thousands^ of these quartered slaves, as high 
As I could pick my lance.^ 

^ their ruth, 3 i. e. their pity, compassion. Fairfax and 

Spenser often use the word. Hence the adjective — ruthless, 
wliicli is still current. Stetvem. 

^ -^— / V make a quarry 
With thousamU — J Why a quarrj'? I suppose, not because 
he would pile them square, but because he would give tliem for 
carrion to the birds of prey. Johnson. 

So, in The Miracles of Moses, hy Drayton: 

" And like a quarry cast tliem on tlie land." 
See Vol. VII, p. 204, n. 8. Steevens. 

The word quarry occurs in Macbeth, where Ross says to 
Macduff: 

*• to state the manner, 

" Were on the quarry of these murder'd deer 
" To add the death of you." 
In a note on this last passagfe, Steevens asserts, that quarry 
means game pursued or killed, and supports tliat opinion by a 
passage in Massinger's Guardian: and from thence I suppose the 
word was used to express a heap of slaughtered persons. 

In tlie concluding scene of Hamlet, where Fortinbras sees so 
many 1} ing dead, he savs: 

" This quarry cries, on havock !" 
and in the last scene of A Wife for a Month, Valerio, in describing 
his own fictitious battle with flie Turks, says: 

" I saw the child of honour, for he was young, 
** Deal such an alms among the spiteful Pagans, 
** And round about his reach invude the Tiu-ks, 
** He had intrench*d himself in his dead quarries" 

M. Mason, 

Bullokar, in his English Expositor, 8vo. 1616, says that ** a 

quarry among hunters signifieth the reward given to hoimds after 

they have hunted, or the venison which is taken by hunting." 

This sufficiently explains the woi*d of Coriolanus. Malone. 

1 \Ac\iiny lance."] And so the word \_pitch'\ is still pro- 
nounced in Staftbrdshire, where tliey say— picie me such a thing, 
that is, pitch or throw any thing that the demander wants. Toilet. 

Tlius, in Froissart's Chronicle, cap. C, Ixiii, fo. Ixxxii, b: 
" — and as he stoupeddowne to tak« up Ids swerde, the Frenche 
squycr dyd pycke his swerde at hym, and by hap stroke hYia 
through bothe the thyes." SteQvens. 
VOL. XIII. C 
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Men. Nay, these are almost thbrougbly persuaded; 
For thoug^h abundantly they lack discretion, 
Yet are they passing cowardly. But, I beseech you, 
What says the other troop ? 

Mar. They are dissolv'd : Hang *eml 

They said, they were an-hungry; sigh'd forth proverbs;— 
That, hunger lMt>ke stone walls ; that, dogs must eat; 
That, meat was made for mouths; that, the gods sent not 
Com for the rich men only:— With these shreds 
They vented their complainings; which being answer'd. 
And a petition granted them, a strange one, 
(To break the heart of generosity,* 
And make bold power look pale,) they threw their caps 
As they would hang them on the horns o* the moon,^ 
Shouting their emulation.^ 

Men. What is granted them? 

Mar. Five tribunes, to defend their vulgar wisdoms, 
Of their own choice: One 's Junius Brutus, 
Sicinius Velutus, and I know not— 'Sdeath! 

So, in" An Account of auntient Customer and Games, &c. MSS. 
Harl. 2057, fol. 10, b: 

*• To wrestle, play at strole-ball, [stool-ball] or to ninne, 
** To ticke the barrc, or to shoot off a g^n." 
The wom is again used in King Henry VIII, with only a 
slight variation in the spelling: ** I '11 peck you o'er the pales else." 
See Vol. XI, p. 352, n. 3. Malone. 

2 — the heart of generosity.] To give the final blow to the 
nobles. Generosity is high birth, yohnson. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

*• The generous and gi'avest citizens — ." Steevens. 

^ ' hang them on the horns o' the moon,'\ So, in Antony and 
Cleopatra .* 

" Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o' the moon." Steevens. 

^Shouting their emulation."] Each of them striving to shout 
louder than the rest. Malone. 

Emulation, in the present instance, I believe, signifiesyrtrt/on. 
shouting their em,ulation, may mean, expressing the triumph of 
,their faction by shouts. 

Emulation^ ii) our author, is sometimes used in an ufifavour- 
nble sense, and not to imply an honest contest for superior ex- 
cellence. Thus, in King Henry VI, P. I: 

" — the trust of England's honour 
" Keep off aloof with worthless em,ulation.^^ 
Again, in TVoilus and Cressida .• 

*• While emulation in the army crept." 
i. e. faction. Steevens. 
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The rabble should hare first unroord the city>^ 
Ere so prevail'd with me: it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection's arguing.® 

Men. This is strange. 

Mar, Go, get you home, you fragments! 

Enter a Messenger. 
Mesa. Where 's Caius MarciusT 
Mar. Here: What 's the matter? 

Afeae. The news is, sir, the Voices are in arms. 
Mar. I am glad on 't ; then we shall have means tQ 
vent 
Our musty superfluity: — See, our best elders. 

Mnter Cominius, Titus Lartius, and other Senators|[ 
Junius Brutus, and Sicinius Velutus. 

'\ Sen, Marcius, 'tis true, that you have lately told us; 
The Voices are in arms.'' 

Mar. They have a leader, 

Tullus Auiidius, that will put you to *t. 
I sin in envying his nobility: 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I would wish me only he. 

Com. You have fought together. 

Mar. Were half to half the world by the ears, and he 
Upon my party, I 'd revolt, to make 
Only my wars with him: he is a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. 

1 Sen. Then, worthy Marcius, 

Attend upon Cominius to these wars. 

Com. It is your former promise. 

Mar. Sir, it is; 

And I am constant.^ — Titus Lartius, thou 

* unroof M the cityy'\ Old copy — unroost. CoiTected by 

Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

• For insurrection's arguing.'] For insurgents to debate upon. 

Malone. 

^ — — ' Tis true, that you have lately told tis; 
The Voices are in arms."] Coriolanus had been just told him- 
self that the Voices ivere in anns. The meaning is, The intelli- 
gence which you gave us some little ti^ne ago of the designs of the 
Voices is noil) verified; they are in anns. yohnson. 

* constant.] i. e. immoveable in my resolution. So, in 

yulius Casar: 

•* But I am constant as the northern star." Steevens. 
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Shah see me once more strike at Tullus' face-' 
What, art thou stiff? stand^st out? 

Tit. No, Caius Marcia^; 

1 *11 lean upon one crutch, and fight with the other, 
£re stay behind this business. 

Men. O, true bred I 

I Sen. Your company to the Capitol ; where, I kno;\,. 
Our greatest friends attend us. 

Tit. Lead you on:— 

Follow, Cominius; wc must follow you; 
Right worthy you priority.'' 

Com. Noble Lartiusli 

1 5«i. Hence! To your homes, be gone. [7b />^e Citizens. 

Mar, Nay, let them folloA\-^ 

The Voices have much corn; take these rats thither. 
To g^aw their gamers:-— Worshipful mutineers. 
Your valour puts well forth :2 pi-ay, follow. 

[^Exeunt Senators, Com. Mar. Tit. aiid 
Menen. Citizens steal away. 

Sic. Was ever man so proud as is this Marcius? 

^ru. He has no equal. 

Sic. When we were chosen tribunes for the pcp^ 
plej — 

Bru. Mark'd you his lip, and eyes? 

Sic. Nay, but his taunts. 

JBru. Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird^ the gods. 

* Might worthy you priority.'] You being right worthy your pre- 
cedence. Malone. 

Mr. M. Mason would read— _yoMr priority. Steevens. 

"^ Noble Lartius!] Old copy — Martius. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobald. I am not sure that the emendation is necessary. 
Perhaps Lartius in the latter part of the preceding speech ad- 
flresses Marcius, Malone. 

* Tour valour puts ivell forth:'] That is, You have in this mu- 
tiny shown fair olossoms of valour, yohnson. 

So, in King Henry VIII: 

*' — To-day he puts forth 

** The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms," &c, 

Afaloiie. 
jl'— to gird — ] To sneer, to gibe. So Falstaffuses the nOmi, 
when he says, every man has a gird at me. Johnson. 
Again, in The Tam,ing of the Shrevj: 

" I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.** 
Many instances of ilie use of this word, miglit be added. 

^^ Steevens. 
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Sic, Be-mock the modqst moon. 

Bru. The present wars devour liim: he is growB 
Too proud to be so valiant/ 

Sic. Such a naturCy 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which he treads on at noon: But I ^o wonder. 



To gird, as an anonyrnous correspondent observes to me, **Iii 
some parts of England means to push vehemently, 8o» iK^n a 
ram pushes at any thing* with his head, they say he girda at it.'f 
To gird likewise sie^fied, to pluck or twingfe. Hence probably 
it was metaphorically used in the sense of to taunt, or annoy b|r 
u, stroke of sarcasm. Xotgrave makes ^trc/, nip, and twinge, sy- 
nonymous. Malone. 

** The present luars devour him: he is grotim 
Too proud to be so valiant.'] Mr. Theobald says, TAif is ob^ 
scurely expressed, but that the toeCs meaning must certainly bf^ 
that Marcius Is so cohscious of, and so elate upon the notion ^ 
his oiun valour, that he is eaten up vsith pride, &c. AccordifUp 
to this critick then, we must conclude, that when ShakspeuS 
had a mind to say, A m,an vias eaten up vjith pride, he was so great 
a blunderer in expression, as to say, He vias eaten up vaith woru 
But our poet wrote at another rate, and the blunder is his cri- 
trick's. The present wars devour him,, is an imprecation, and 
should be so pointed. As much as to say. May he Jail in 
those xoars.' The reason of the curse is subjoined, for (says the 
speaker) having so much pride with so much valour, his life, 
with increase of honours, is dangerous to the republic. 

Warburton, 

I am by no means convinced that Dr. Warburton's punctua- 
tion, or explanation, is right. The sense may be, tliat the present 
wars annihilate his gentler qualities. To eat up, and consequently 
to devour, has this meaning. So, in The Second Part of King Henry 
IV, Act IV, sc. iv: 

" But thou [the crown] most fine, most honour'd, most 

renown'd, 
** Hast eat thy bearer up** 

To be eat up with pride, is still a phrase in common and vul« 
gar use. 

He is grown too proud to be so valiant, may signify, his pride is 
such as not to deserve the accompanyment of so much valour. 

Steevens, 

I concur with Mr. Steevens. " The present wars," Shakspeare 
uses to express the pride of Coriolanus grounded on his military 
prowess; which kind of pride Brutus says devours him. So, in 
Troilus and Cressida, Act II, sc. iii: 

" He that 's proud, eats up himself." 

Perhaps the meaning of the latter member of the sentence is, 
**he is gi-own too proud of being so valiant, to be endured** 

C 2 
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His insolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 

Bru, Fame, at the which he aimS|— • 

In whom already he is well grac'd,— cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place below the first: for what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man; and giddy censure 
Will then cry out of Marcius, O, if he 
Mad borne the budneaa! 

Sic, Besides, if things go well, 

Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Of his demerits rob Cominius/ 

Bru. Come; 

Half all Cominius' honours are to Marcius, 
Though Maircius eam'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius shall be honours, though, indeed. 
In aught he merit not. 

Sic, Let *s hence, and hear 

How the despatch is made; and in what fashion, 
More than his singularity,^ he goes 
Upon this present action. 

Bru. Let 's along. [^Ex-eunt. 

* Of his demerits roh Cominius.'] Merits and Demerits had aii- 
ciendy the same meaning. So, in Othello: 

** — and my demerits 
** May speak,'* &c. 
Again, in Stowe's Chronicle, Cardinal Wolsey says to his ser- 
vants: ** — I have not promoted, preferred, and advanced you all 
accor(Ung to your demerits."*^ Again, in P. Holland's translation 
of Pliny's Epistle to T. Vespasian, 1600: "—his demerit had 
been the greater to have continued his storj'." Steevens. 

Again, in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI, fol. 69: " — this noble? 
prince, for his demerits called the good duke of Gloucester, — .*' 

J^alone. 

* More than his singularity, &c.] We will learn what he is to 
do, besides going hitnself; what are Uis powers, and what is his 
appointment, yohnson. 

Perl^aps the word singularity implies a sarcasm on Coriolanusf, 
and the speaker means to say — after what fashion, beside that in 
V)hich hit oiun singularity of disposition invests him, he goes into 
the field. So, in Tvoelfth Night: " Put thyself into the trick of 
singularity." Steevens; 
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SCENE II. 

9 

Corioli. The Seriate House, 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, and certain Senators. 

1 Sen, So, your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are entcr'd in our counsels, 
And know how we proceed. 

Auf, Is it not yours? 

What ever hath been thought on^ in this state. 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? 'Tis not four days gorte,* 
Since I heard thence; these are the words: I think, 
I have the letter here; yes, here it is: \^Read9^ 

They have firesa^d a fiomerf but it ia not known 
IVhether for eaat^ or tveat: The dearth ia great; 
The fieofde mutinous: and it ia rumour'dy 
Cominius, Marcius your old enemy, 
(^Who ia of Rome worae hated than of you) 
And Titus l!iartius, a moat valiant Roman, 
These three lead on thia preparation 
Whither *tia bent: moat likely, *liafor you: 
Conaider of it, 

1 Sen, Our army 's in the field : 

We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 
To answer us. 

,/iuf. Nor did you think it folly, 

■^ hath been thought on — ] Old copy — have. Corrected by 

the second folio. Steevens, 

* *7Vj not four days gone,] i. e. four days past. Steevens. 

• They have press'd a povoefy"] Thus the modem editors. The 
old copy reads — They have prest a power ; which may signify, 
have a power ready; from pret. Fr. So, in The Merchant of 
Venice: 

" And I am prest unto it." 
See note on this passage, Act I, sc. i. Steevens. 
The spelling of the old copy proves nothing, for participles 
were generally so spelt in Shakspeare's time : so distrest, blestf 
&c. I Delieve press* d in its usual sense is right. It appears to 
have been used in Shakspeare's time in the sense of impressed. 
So, in Plutarcli's Life of Coriolanus, translated by Sir T. North, 
1579 : ** — the common people — would not appeare when tht 
consuls called their names by a bill, to press them for the warre«.'* 
A^ain, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

" From London by the king was I press'd for^Jf^ . '-^ 
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To keep your great pretences yeiPd, till when 

They needs must showthemselves^ which in the hatching) 

It secm'd, appeared to Rome. By the discovery, 

We shall be shortened in our aim; which was, 

To take in many towns,* ere, almost, Rome 

Should know we were afoot. 

2 Sen. Noble Aufidius, 

Take your commission; hie you to your bands; 
.Let us alone to guard Corioh: 
If they sit down before us, for the remove 
Bring up your army;' but, I think, you '11 find 
They have not prepar'd for us. 

>/iuf, O, doubt not that; 

I speak from certainties. Nay, more.^ 
Some parcels of their powers are forth already. 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 
If we and Cains Marcius chance to meet, 
'Tis sworn between us, we shall ever strike 
Till one can do no more. 

wf//. The gods assist you! 

jiuf. And keep your honours safe! 

1 Sen, Farewel. 

2 Sen, Farewel. 
M, Farewel. [^Exeunt. 

* To take in many town#,3 ^o '^^^ «'» >8 here, as in many 
other places, to subdue. So, in TVie Execration of Vulcan, by Bch 
Jonson: 

"——The Globe, the glory of the Bank, 
*' I saw with two poor chambers taien in, 
y And razU" Malone. 
Agam, more appositely, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
** — cut the Ionian sea, 
** And taie in Toryne.*' Steevent. 

* f or the remove 
Bring tip your army;^ Says the Senator to Aufldius, Go t9 
your troops, we v>ill garrison Corioli. If the Romans besiege us, 
Iring up yqur artny to remove them. If any change should be 
made, I would read: 

' i for their remove. Johnson. 
The remove and their remove are so near in sound, that the 
transcriber's ear mig^ht easily have deceived him. But it is always 
dangerous to let conjecture loose where there is no difficulty. 

Malone, 
^ I speak from, certainties. Npty^ more^'] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
comple^s this line by reading: 

/ speak from very certainties. &c. Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

Rome. An Afiarttnent in Marcius' House, 

Enter Volumnia, and Virgilia: They sit down on two 

low Stooia^ and tew. 

Vol, I pray you, daughter, sing; or express yourself in 
a more comfortable sort: If my son were my husband, I 
should freelier rejoice in that absence wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he 
would show most love. When yet he was but tender-bo- 
died, and the only son of my womb; when youth with 
comeliness plucked all gaze his way;^ when, for a day of 
kings' entreaties, a mother should not sell him an hour 
from her beholding; I,— ^considering how honour would 
become such a person; that it was no better than pic« 
ture-like to hang by the wall, if renown made it not stir, 
—was pleased to let him seek danger where he was like 
to find fame. To a cruel war I sent him; from whence 
be returned, his brows boimd with oak.' I tell thee^ 
daughter,— I sprang not more in joy at first hearing he 
was a man-child, than now in first seeing he had proved 
himself a man. 

Vir. But had he died in the business, madam? how 
then? 

FoL Then his good report should have been my son; 
I therein would have found issue. Hear me profess sin- 
cerely: — Had I a dozen sons^-^ach in my love alike, 
and none less dear than thine and my good Marcius, — I 
had rather had eleven die nobly for their country, than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

Enter a Gentlewoman. 
Gent, Madam, the lady Valeria is come to visit you. 
Vir, 'Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself.** 
Vol. Indeed, you shall not. 

^-——nvhen youth with comeliness plucked all gaze his way;"] i. e. 
attracted the attention of every one towards him. Douce. 

^ brovjs bound with oakj] The crown given by the Romani 

to him that saved the life of a Citizen, which was accounted 
more honourable than any other. Johnson. 

* to retire myself.'] This verb active (signifying to wit A* 

draw) has already occurred in The Tempest: 

** 1 will thence 

** Retire me to my Milan — .** 
Again, in Timon of Jthent: ■ 2%^ 
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Methinks, I hear hither your husband's drum; 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair; 
As children from a bear, the Voices shunning him*^ 
Methinks, I see him stamp thus, and call thus,— 
Come on J you cowards i you were got in fear^ 
Though you were horn in Rome : His bloody brow 
With his mail*d hand then wiping,'^ forth he goes; 
Like to a harvest-man, that 's task'd to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 

Fir, His bloody brow! O, Jupiter, no blood! 

Vol, Away, you fool! it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy i^ The breasts of Hecuba* 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords' contending.— i-Tell Valeria,^ 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Exit, Gent: 

Fir, Heavens bless my lord from fell Auhdius! 

Vol. He '11 beat Aufidiu3' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 

Re-enter Gentlewoman, with Valehia and hfr U^her^ 

FaL My ladies both, good day to you. 

Fol, Sweet madam, — 

I'i/*. I am glad to see your ladyship. - 

Fal, How do you both? you are manifest house-keepers. 
What, are you sewing here? A fine spot,^ in good faith.-— 
How does your little son? 

Fir. I thank your ladyship; well, good madam. 

FoL He had rather see the swords, and hear a drum, 
than look upon his schoolmaster. 

** I have retired me to a wasteful cock, — ." Steeven*. 
9te Vol. VIII, p. 57> n. 4. Malone. 

7 With his mail'd hand then 'wiping,'] i. e. his hand cover'd or 
arm'd with mail. Douce. 

' Than gilt his trophy:"] Gilt means a superficial display of ^Id, 
a word now obsolete. So, in King Henry V: 

** Our gayness and our gilt^ are all besmirch'd." Steevens. 
^ At Grecian sviords* contending. — Tell Valeria,'] The accuracy 
of the first folio may be ascertained from the manner in which 
this line is printed : 

At Grecian svjord. Contending, tell Valeria. Steevens. 

* AJine stfot,] This expression (whatever may be the precise 
meaning of it) is still in use among the vulgar : " You have 
made ajine spot of work of it," being a common phrase of re- 
|iroach to those who have brought themselves into a scrape. 

Steepens. 
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Val, O' my word, the father's son : I *11 swear, 'tis arc- 
ry pretty boy. O' my troth, I looked upon him o* Wed- 
nesday half an hour together: he has such a confirmed 
countenance. I saw him run after a gild«d butterfly; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; 
and over and over he comes, and up again; catched it 
again: or whether his fall enraged him, or how 'twas, li^ 
did so set his teeth, and tear it; O, I warrant, how he 
mammocked itl^ 

Vol. One of his father's moods. 

Fal. Indeed la, 'tis a noble child* 

Vir, A crack, madam/* 

Val. Come, lay aside your stitchery; I must have yo« 
play the idle huswife with me this afternoon. 

Vir, No, good madam; I will not out of doors« 

Val, Not out ofdcorsl 

Vol, She shall, she shall. 

Vir, Indeed, no, by your patience : I will not over the 
threshold, till my lord return from the wars. 

Val, Fy9 you confine yourself most unreasonably: Come, 
you must go visit the good lady that lies in. 

Vir. I will wish her speedy strength, and visit her witb 
my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 

Vol, Why, I pray you? 

Vir, 'Tis not to save labour, nor that I want love. 

Val, You would be another Penelope : yet, they say, all 
the yarn, she spun, in Ulysses' absence, did but fill Itha« 
ca full of moths. Come; I would, your cambrick were 
sensible as your finger, that you might leave pricking it 
for pity. Come, you shall go with us. 

2 mammocked it/'] To mamtnoci is to cut in pieces, or to 

tear. So, in The Devil*s Charter, 1607: 

"That he were chopt in tnatnTnoch, I could eat him." 

Steevens, 
^ A crack, TnadaTn."] Thus in Cynthia* s Revels by Ben Jonson; 

" Since we are tum'd cracks^ let's study to be like cracks^ 

act freely, carelessly, and capriciously.** 

Again, in The Fmtr Prentices of London, 1615 : 

" A notable, dissembling la.d, a cracks 
Crack signifies a boy child. See Mr. T>Twhitt's note on The Se- 
cond Part of King Henry IV, Vol. IX, p.' 94, n. 6. Stee^ns, 

* A crack, 'madatnT] i. e. a wonder, a boast; the word is still in 
use in the north of England; and in the very quotation introduced 
by the learned and industrious Mr. Steevens, it bears tJiie xaean- 
ing which I have here given. 
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Vir, No, good madam, pardon me; indeed, I will not 
forth. 

Vol. In truth la, go with me; and I '11 tell you excel- 
lent news of your husband. 

Vir, O, good madam, there can be none yet. 

VaL Verily, I do not jest with you; there came new^ 
from him last night. 

Vir, Indeed, madam? 

Val. In earnest, it 's true; I heard a senator speak it. 
Thus it is : — The Voices have an army forth; against 
whom Cominius the genei-al is gone, with one part of our 
Roman power: your lord, and Titns Lartius, arc set down 
before their city Corioli; they nothing doubt prevailing, 
and to make it brief wars. This is true, on mine honour; 
and so, I pray, go with us. 

Vir. Give me excuse, good madam; I will obey you in 
every thing hereafter. 

Vol, Let her alone, lady; as she is now, she will but 
disease our better mirth. 

Val, In troth, I think, she would:— Fare you well then. 
— Come, good sweet lady.— Pr'y thee, Virgiiia, turn th3r 
solemness out o' door, and go along with us. 

Vir, No : at a word, madam ; indeed, I must not. I wish 
you much mirth. 

Val, Well, then farewel. \_Exeunt.- 

SCENE IV. 
Before Corioli. 

Enter^ with Drum and Colours^ Maacius, Titus Lar- 
tius, Officers^ and Soldiers, To them a Messenger. 

Mar. Yonder comes news:— A wager, they have met. 
Lart. My horse to yours, no. 
Mar, *Tis done. 

Lart, Agreed. 

Mar, Say, has our general met the enemy? 
Mess, They lie in view; but have not spoke as yet. 
Lart, So, the good horse is mine. 
Mar, I *ll buy him of you. 

Lart, No, I '11 nor sell, nor give him: lend you him, I 
will, 
For half a hundred years,— Summon the town. 
Mar, How far oft* lie these armies? 
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Mess. Within this mile and half.* 

Mar, Then shall we hear their 'larum, and they ours. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 
That we with smoking swords may march from hence> 
To help our fielded friends!^ — ^Come, blow thy blast. 

Thq/ sound a Farley, JEnter^ on the Wails, some Senators^ 

and Others, 
Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls? 

1 Sen, No, nor a man that fears you less than he, 
That 's lesser than a little .^ Hark, our drums 

[^Jlarums afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth: We *11 break our walls, 
Rather than they shall pound us upi our gates. 
Which yet seem shut, we have but pinn'd with rushes; 
They '11 open of themselves. Hark you, far off; 

\Other Alarums, 
There is Aufidiiis: list, what work he makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 

Mar, O, they are at it! 

I^rt, Their noise be our instiiiction. — Ladders, hoi 

The Voices enter and pass over the Stage, 
Mar, They fear us not, but issue forth their city. 
Now put your shields before your hearts, and fight 
With hearts more proof than shields. — Advance, brave 
Titus: 

* Within this mile and half.] The two last words, which dis- 
turb the measure, should be omitted; as we are told in p. 31, 
that — " 'Tis not a miW between the two armies. Steevens. 

^ fielded^/emi*/] i. e. our friends who are in the field of 

battle. Steevens. 

^ nor a man that fears you less than he. 

That 's lesser than a little.^ The sense requires it to be read: 
— — nor a man that fears you more than hes 
Or, more probably: 

nor a man hut fears you less than he, &c. Johnson. 

The text, I am confident, is rig-ht, our author almost always 
entangling himself when he uses less and more. See Vol. VI, p. 
226, n. 7. Lesser in the next line shows that less in that preced- 
ing was the author's word, and it is extremely improbable that 
he should have written — but fears you less, &c. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's note appears to me unnecessary, nor do I think 
with Mr. Malone that Shakspeare has here entangled himself; 
but on the contrary that he could not have expressed himselfj 
better. The sense is ** Aowever /itt^e TuWws Kxi^^va^ ^^«ss '^^ 
there is not sl man within the walls th,aX fe^i^ \ wxUss?"* Tiouw 

VOL. xm. D 
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They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts, . 
Which makes me sweat with wrath.— Come, on my fel« 

lows; 
He that retires, I '11 take him for a Voice, 
And he shall feel mine edge. 

jilarum^ and exeunt Romans and Voices^ JighUng. The 
Romans are beaten hack to their Trenches, Re-enter 
Marcius.^ 
Mar, All the contagion of the south light on you, 
You shames of Rome; you herd of — Boils and plagues' 
Plaster you o'er; that you may be abhorr'd 
Further than seen, and one infect another 
Against the wind a mile! You souls of geese, 
That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat! Pluto and hell! 
All hurt behind; backs red, and faces pale 
With flight and agued fear! Mend, and charge home, 
Or, by the fires of heaven, I '11 leave the foe, 
And make my wars on you; look to 't: Come on; 
If you '11 stand fast, we '11 beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. 

^ Re-enter Marcitis.'] The old copy reads— Enter Marcias 
cursing. Steevens. 

^Tou shames of Ro'nie! you herd of •-^ Boils and plagues Sec] 
This passage, like almost every other abrupt sentence in these 
plays, was rendered unintelligible in the old copy by inaccurate 
punctuation. See Vol. II, p. 324, n. 4; Vol. IV, p. 30, n. 3 ; and 
p 340, n. 2. For the present regulation I am- answerable. ** You 
herd of cowards/" Marcius would say, but his rage prevents 
him. 

In a former passage (p. 14 and 15,) he is equally impetuous and 
abrupt: 

" One 's Junius Brutus, 

** Sicinius Velutus, and I know not — ^'Sdeath! 
" The rabble should have first" &c. 
Speaking of the people in a subsequent scene, he uses the 
same expression: 

** — — Are these your herd? 
" Must these have voices," &c. 
** Again: ** More of your conversation would infect my brain, 
being the herds^nen of the beastly plebeians." 

In Mr. Rowe's edition herds was printed instead of herd^ the 
reading of the old copy; and the passage has been exhibited thus 
iij the modem editions: 

" You shames of Rome, you! Herds of boils and plagues 
" Plaster you o'er'" Maione. 
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^i7iother Alarum, The Voices and Romans re-enter^ and 
the Fight is renewed. The Voices retire into Corioliy 
and MuRCivrs /ollowa them to the Gates. 

So, now the gates are ope:— Now prove good seconds: 
'Tis for the followers fortune widens them^ 
Not for the fliers: mark me, and do the like. 

[_He enters the Gatesy and is shut in, 

1 Sol. Fool-hardiness; not I. 

2 Sol. Nor I. 

3 Sol. See, they 
Have shut him in. [Alarum continues. 

All, To the pot, I warrant him. 

Enter Titus Lartius. 

Lart. What is become of Marcius? 

All, Slain, sir, doubtless. 

1 Sol, Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters: who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp'd-to their gates; he is himself alone, 
To answer all the city. 

Lart, O noble fellow! 

Who, sensible, outdares ^ his senseless sword. 
And, when it bows, stands up! Thou art left, Marcius: 
A carbuncle entire,^ as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato's wish: not fierce and terrible 



^ Who, sensible, outdares — ] The old editioas read': 
Who sensibly out-dares • 
Thirlby reads: 

Who, sensible, outdoes his senseless sword. 
He is followed by the later editors, but I have taken only his 
correction. Johnson. 

Sensible is here, having sensation. So before: " I would, your 
cambrick were sensible as your finger." Though Coriolanus has 
the feeling of pain like other men, he is more hardy in daring 
exploits than his senseless sword, for after it is bent, he yet stands 
firm in the field. Malone. 

The thought seems to have been adopted from Sidney's Arcadia* 
edit. 1633, p. 293: 

" Their very armour by piece -meale fell away from them: and 
yet their flesh abode the woimds constantly, as though it weie 
iesse sensible of smart than the senselesse armour," &c. Steevens- 
* A carbuncle entire, Stc] So, in Othello: 

" If heaven had made me such another woman 
** Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I 'd not have ta'en it for hei^" Malone. :^ 
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Only in strokes;^ but, with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad*st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. ^ 

^ — Thott wast a soldier 
JSven to Cato's wish: not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes; &,c.] In the old editions it was; 
— — — Calviis' wish: — 
Plutarch, in The Life of Coriolanusy relates this as the opinion 
of Cato the Elder, that a great soldier should carry tcrrour in his 
looks and tone of voice; and tlie poet hereby following the histo- 
rian, is fallen into a great chronological impropriety. Theobald. 

The old copy reads — Calues wish. The correction made by 
Theobald is fully justified by the passage in Plutarch, which Shak- 
speare had in view: " Martius, being there [before CorioU] at 
that time, ronning out of the campe with a fe we men with him, 
he slue the first enemies he met withal, and made the rest of 
them staye upon a sodaine; crying out to the Romaines that had 
turned their backes, and calling them againe to fight with a 
lowde voyce. For he was even such another as Cato would have 
a souldier and a captaine to be; not only terrible and fierce to lay 
about him, but to make the enemies afeard with the sounde of his 
voyce and grimne* of his countenance." North's translation of Plu- 
tarch, 1579, p. 240. 

Mr. M. Mason supposes that Shakspeare, to avoid the chrono- 
logical impropriety, put this saying of the elder Cato " into the 
mouth of a certain Calvus, who might have Hved at any time.** 
Had Shakspeare known ^at Cato was not contemporary with 
Coriolanus, (for there is nothing in the foregoing passage to make 
him even suspect that was the case) and in consequence made 
this alteration, he would have attended in this particular instance 
to a point, of which almost every page of his works shows that 
he was totally negUgent; a supposition which is so improbable, 
that I have no doubt the correction that has been adopted by the 
modem editors, is right. In tlie first Act of this play, we have 
Lucius and Marcius printed instead of Lartius, in the original 
and only authentick ancient copy. The substitution of Calues, in- 
stead of Cato's, is easily accounted for. Shakspeare wrote, ac- 
cording to the mode of his time, Catoes wish; (So, in Beavmiont's 
Masque, 1613: 

** And what will yunoes Iris do for her?") 
omitting to draw a line across the t, and writing the o inaccu- 
rately, the transcriber or printer gave us Calues. See a subse- 
quent passage in Act II, sc. ult. in which our author has been led 
by another passage in Plutarch into a similar anachronism. 

Malone 
^ — — as if the world 

Were feverous, and did tremble."] So, in Macbeth: 
** some say, the earth 

" Was feverous, and did shake." Steevens. 
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Rc'cmer Marcxus, bleedings assaulted by the enemy. 
1 SoL Look, sir. 

Lart. 'Tis Mardus: 

Let 's fetch him off, or make remain^ alike. 

[ Theyjlghtj and all enter the City, 

SCENE V. 

Within the Tovm. A Street. 
Enter certain Romans, viith Sfioils. 

1 Rom, This will I carry to Rome. 

2 Rom. And I this. 

5 Rom. A murrain on *t! I took this for silver. 

[^Alarum continues BtUlc^aroff. 

Enter Marcius, and Titus Lartius, toitk a Trumfiet. 
Mar, See here these movers, that do prize their 
hours* 
At a crack*d drachm! Cushions, leadeflt spoons, 
Irons of a doit, doublets that hangme^n would 
Bury with those that wore them,^^ these base slaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up: — Down with them.-^*- 
And hark, what noise the general makes! — To him:—- , 
There is the man of my soul's hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans: Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
Whilst I, with those thaf have the spirit, will haste 
To help Cominius. 

'* — inahe remain — ] is an old manner of speaking", which 
means no more than remain. Hanmer. 

* prize their hours — ] Mr. Pope arbitrarily changed the 

word hours to honours^ and Dr. Johnson, too hastily I think, ap- 
proves of the alteration. Every page of Mr. Pope's edition 
abounds with similar innovations. Malone. 

A modem editor, who had made such an improvement, would 
have Spent half a page in ostentation of his sagacity, yohnson, 

Coriolanus blames the Roman soldiers only for wasting their 
time in packing up trifles of such small value. So, in Sir Thomas 
North's translation of Plutarch: "Martins was Tnarvellous an- 
gry with them, and cried out on them, that it was no tiTne now 
to looke after spoyle, and to ronne struggling here and there to 
enrich themselves, whilst the other consul and their fellow citi- 
zens peradventiu-e were fighting with their enemies." Steevens. 

^ doublets that hangmeii tuould 

Bury 'ivith those that ivore the'in,'] Instead of taking tbeiD 
llicir lawful perquisite. Malone. 

D2 
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Lart, Worthy sir, thou blccd'st; 

Thy exercise hath been too violent for 
A second course of fight. 

Mar, Sir, praise me not : 

My work hath yet not warm'd me: Fare you well. 
The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
I will appear^ and fight. 

Lart, Now the fair goddess, Fortune,^ 

Fall deep in love with thee; and her great charms 
Misguide thy opposers* swords! Bold gentleman. 
Prosperity be thy page! 

Mar, Thy friend no less 

Than those she placeth highest! So, farewel. 

Lart, Thou worthiest Marcius!— {^Exit Mar. 

Go, sound thy trumpet in the market-place; 
Call thither all the officers of the town. 
Where they shall know our mind: Away. \^Ex€uil{. 

SCENE VI. 

J^'ear the Cdm/i of Cominius. 

Enter Cominius and Forces^ retreating. 

Com, Breathe you, my friends; well fought : we are 
come off 
Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor cowardly in retire : believe me, sirs. 
We shall be cl>arg'd again. Whiles we have struck, 
By interims, and conveying gusts, we have heard 
The charges of our friends :— The Roman gods, 
Lead their successes as we wish our own;^ 
That both our powers, with smiling fronts encounteringj 

' Than dangerous to me: To Aufidius thus 
I vjill appear, and fight. 

Lart. Nov) the fair goddess^ Fortune,"^ The metre being licrc 
violated, I think we might safely read with SirT. H:uimer (oniit- 
tinjf the words— fo me: J 

Than dangerous: To Aufidius thus inill J 
Appear y and fight. 

Novj the fair goddess. Fortune — . Steevens- 

• — — The Roman gods. 

Lead their successes as loe viish our ovin,'} i. e. May the Roman 
|^ds> &c. Malone. 
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Enter a Messenger. 
May give you thankful sacrifice! — Thy news? 

Mess, The citizens of Corioli have issued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle: 
I saw our party to their trenches driven, 
And then I came away. 

Com, Though thou speak*st truth, 

Methinks, thou speak'st not well. How long is 't since? 

Mesa, Above an hour, my lord. 

Com, 'Tis not a mile; briefly we heard their drums: 
How could'st thou in a mile confound an hour,* 
And bring thy news so late? 

Mess, Spies of the Voices 

Held me in chase, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; else had I, sir. 
Half an hour since brought my report. 

Enter Marcius. 

Com, Who 's yonder, 

That does appear as he were flay'd? O gods! 
He has the stamp of Marcius; and I have 
Before-time seen him thus. 

Mar, Come I too late? 

Com, The shepherd knows not thunder from a tabor, 
More than I know the sound of Marcius* tongue 
From every meaner man's.^ 

®— confound an hour,'] Confound is here used not in its 
common acceptation, but in the sense of— to expend. Conterere 
tempus. Malone. 

So, in King Henry IV, P. I, Act I, sc. iii: 

" He did confound tiie best part of an hour," &c. Steevens. 

^ From every meaner man's.3 [Old copy — meaner m,an.'] That 
is, from that of every meaner man. This kind of phraseology is 
found in many places in these plays; and as the peculiarities of 
our author, or rather the language of his age, ought to be scru- 
pulously attended to, Hanmer and the subsequent editors who 
read here— every meaner wianV, ought not in my apprehension 
to be followed, though we should now write so. Malone. 

When 1 am certified thatthis,undmanycorrpspondingoffence8 
against grammar, were common to the writt^rs of our author's 
age, I shall not persevere in correcting them. But while I sus- 
pect (as in the presentinstance) that such irregularities were the 
gibberish of a theatre, or the blunders of a ti'anscriber, 1 shall 
forbearto set nonsense before my readers; especially when it can 
be avoided by the insertion of a single letter, which indeed might 
have dropped out at the press; Steepens. 
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Mar. Come I too late? 

Com, Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mantled in your own. 

Mar, O! let me clip you 

In arms as sound, as when I woo'd; in heart 
As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burn'd to bedward.* 

Cohi, Flower of warrioi's. 

How is *t with Titus Lartius? 

Mar, As with a man busied about decrees: 
Condemning some to death, and some to exile; 
Ransoming him, or pitying,^ threat*ning the other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash, 
To let him slip at will. 

Com. Where is that slave. 

Which told me they liad beat you to your trenches? 
Where is he? Call him hither. 

Mar, Let him alone. 

He did inform the truth: But for our gentlemen. 
The common file, (A plague! — Tribunes for them!) 
The mouse ne'er shunn'd the cat, as they did budge 
From rascals worse than they. 

Com. But how prevail'd you? 

Mar, Will the time serve to tell? I do not think — 
Where is the enemy? Are you lords o' the field? 
If not, why cease you till you are so? 

Com, Marcius, 

We have at disadvantage fought, and did 
Retire, to win our purpose. 

Mar, How lies their battle? Know you on which sidc^ 
They have placM their men of trust? 

2 — — fo bedward.] So, in Albuviazar, 1615: 

** Sweats hourly for a dry brown crust to bedviard" Steepens. 

^jRansoining htm, or pitying*,] i. e. mnitting his ransom. 

yohnson 
•* on ivhich side 8cc.] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 

** Martius asked him howe the order of the enemies battel! 
was, and on which side they had placed their best fighting men. 
The consul made him auns wer that he thought the bandes which 
were in the vaward of tlieir battell, were those of the Antiates, 
whom they esteemed to bQ the warlikest men, and which for 
valiant corage would geve no place to any of the hoste of their 
enemies. Then prayed Martius to be set directly against them. 
The consul grauntcd Mm, greatly praysinghis corage^" Steevena. 
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Com. As I guess, Marcius, 

Their bands i' the vaward are the Antiates,^ 
Of their best trust: o'er them Aufidius, 
Their very heart of hope.** 
. Mar, I do beseech you, 

By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By the blood we have shed together, by the vows 
We have made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me against Aufidius, and his Antiates: 
And that you not delay the present;'' but. 
Filling the air with swords advanc'd,^ and darts. 
We prove this very hour. 

Com. Though I could wish 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your asking; take your choice of those. • 
That best can aid your action. 

Mar. Those are they 

That most are willing :— If any such be here, 
(As it were sin to doubt) that love this painting 
Wherein you see me smear'd; if any fear 
Lesser his person than an ill report;^ 

* — — if ntf afM,] The old copy reads — Antienu, which might 
mean veterans; but a following bne, as well as the previous quo- 
tation> seems to prove — Antiates to be the proper reading: 
*' Set me against Aufidius and his Antiates'* 

Our author employs — Antiates as a trisyllable, as if it had been 
WTitten-^ Antiats. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope made the correction. Malone. 

® Their very heart of hope.] The same expression is found in 
Marlowe's Lust's Dominion: 

** thy desperate arm 

** Hath almost thrust quite through the heart of hope*' 

Malone. 
In King Henry IF, P. I, we have: 

" The very bottom and the soul of hope." Steevens. 

^ And that you not delay the present;'] Delay, for let slip. 

War burton. 
3 swords advanced.'] That is, swords lifted high. Johnson. 

* if any fear 

Lesser his person than an ill report;'] The old copy has lessen. 
If the present reading, which was introduced by Mr. Steevens, 
be right, his person must mean his personal danger. — If any one 
less tears personal danger, than an ill name, &c. If the fears of 
any man are less for his person, than they are from an apprehen- 
sion of being esteemed a coward, 8cc. We have nearly th<& «iasM& 
sentiment in Troilus and Cressida: 
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If any think, brave death out^veighs bad life, 

And that his country 's dearer than himself; 

Lret him, alone, or so many, so minded, 

Wave thus, [waving hia hand] to express his dispositioi^, 

And follow Marcius. [They all shout y and wave their aivordsit 

take him ufi in their armsj and cast uji their Cafia. 
O me, alone! Make you a sword of me? 
If these shows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Voices? None of you, but is 
Able to bear against the great Auiidius 
A siiield as hard as his. A cei*tuin number, 
Though thanks to all, must I select: the rest 
Shall bear! the business in some other fight. 
As cause will be obey'd. Please you to march; 
And four shall quickly draw out my command. 
Which men are best inclin'd.^ 

Com. March on, my fellows: 

•• If there be one among the fair'st of Greece, 
*' Thut holds his honour highcf than his ease, -— ." 
Again, in A'ln^ Ifenrj Vly P. Ill: 

" But tliou prcfer'st thy life before thine honour/' 
In this play we huvcr already had lesser used for less. Malonc. 

^ Though thanks to ally I must select.- the rest 
Shall bear &c.3 Tho old copy — I must select from all. I have 
followed Sir Thomas Hanmer in the omission of words appa- 
rently needless and reduncUuit. Steevens. 

^ • Please you to m,arch; 
And four shall quickly draw out my comm.and. 
Which men are best inclin'd.'] I cannot but suspect this pas- 
Rage of corruption. Why should they viarch, ihaXjour might se- 
lect those that were best inclined? How would their inclinations 
be known? Who were the four tliat should select them? Perhaps 
wc may read: 

Please you to inarch.- 
And fear shall quickly drav) out my co^nm^and. 
Which m^en are least inclined. 
It is easy to conceive that, by a little negligence,ye'fzr mip^ht be 
changed to four ^ and least to best. Let us march, and that fear 
which incites desertion will free my army from cowards. 

yohnson. 
Mr. Heath thinks the poet wrote: 

" And so I shall quickly draw out," &c. 

Some sense, however, may be extorted from the ancient read • 

ing. Coriolanus may mean, that as all the soldiers have offered 

to attend him on tliis expedition, and he wants only a part of 

them, he will submit the selection to your indifferent persons, 
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Make good this ostentation, and you shall 

Divide in all with us. [_Exeunt. 

SCENE VII. 

The Gates of CovioVu 

Titus Lartitjs, having set a Guard ufion Corioli^ going 
laith a Drum and Trumpet toward Cominius and Caius 
Marcius, enters with a lieutenant^ a Party of Soldiers^ 
and a Scout, 

Lart, So, let the ports^ be guarded: keep your duties, 
As I have set them down. If I do send, despatch 
Those centuries'* to our aid; the rest will serve 
For a short holding : If we lose the field, 
We cannot keep the town. 

Lieu. Fear not our care, sir. 

Lart. Hence, and shut your gates upon us. — 
Our guider, come; to the Roman camp conduct us. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII. 

^ Field of Battle between the Roman and the Volcian 

Cam/is. 

Alarum. Enter Marcius and Aufidius, 

Mar, I '11 fight with none but thee; for I do hate thee 
Worse than a promise-breaker. 

that he himself may escape the charge of partiality. If this be 
the drift of Shakspeare, he has expressed it witli uncommon ob- 
scurity. The old translation of Plutarch only says: " Where- 
fore, with those that willingly offered themselves to foUowe 
him, he went out of the cittie." Steevens. 

Coriolanus means only to say, tliat he would appoint four per- 
sons to select for his particulai* command or party, those who 
were best inclined; and in order to save time, he proposes to 
have this choice made, while tlie onny is marching forward. 
Tliey all march towards the enemy, and on the way he chooses 
tliose who are to go on tliat particular service. M. Mason. 

3 the ports — ] i.e. the gates. So, in Timon of Atheru: 

** Descend, and open your uncharged ports V Steeven*. 

* Those centuries — ] i. e. companies consisting each of a hun- 
dred men. Our author sometimes uses this word lo G"SL^te.^^ €vkv- 
ply — R /iun(/redf as in Cymbeline: 

" And on it said a century of prayers?' Steepens. 
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Auf, We hate alike; 

Not Afrkk owns a serpent, I abhor 
More than thy fame and envy: * Fix thy foot. 

Mar, Let the first budger die the other's slave, 
And the gods doom him afterl^ 

Auf, If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. 

Mar, Within these three hours, TuUus, 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls,^ 
And made what work I pleas'd : 'Tis not my blood. 
Wherein thou seest me mask'd; for thy revenge. 
Wrench up thy power to the highest. 

Auf, Wert thou the Hector, 

That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny ,« 

* — — thy fame and envy:] Envy here, as in many other places, 
means, Tnalice. S«.e Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malone. 

The phrase — death and honour, being allowed, in our author's 
language, to signify no more than—- Aonot/ra^/e death, so fame and 
envy, may only mesLn-'^tested or odious fame. The verb— to en- 
vy, in ancient language, sigpufies to hate. Or the construction 
may be — Kot Africk owns a serpent I more abhor and envy, than thy 
fame. Steevens. 

® Let the first budger die the other* s slave. 
And the gods doom, him, after/"] So, in Macbeth: 

*• And damn'd be him vrho first cries. Hold, Enough!" 

Steevens. 
"^ Within these three hours, Tullus, 
Aione I fought in your Corioli walls,] If the name of Tullus ho 
omitted, the metre will become regular. Steevens. 

8 Wert thou the Hector, 
That v)as the whip of your bragged progeny,"] The Romans 
boasted themselves descended from the Trojans; how then was 
Hector the whip of their progeny? It must mean the whip with 
which the Trojans scoiu"ged flie Greeks, which cannot be but by 
a very unusual construction, or the author must have forgotten 
the original of the Romans; unless whiphsLS some meaning which 
includes advantage or superiority, as we say, he has the whip-hand, 
for he has the advantage. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson considers this as a very unusual construction, but 
it appears to me only such as every page of these plays furnishes; 
and the foregoing interpretation is in my opinion undoubtedly 
the true one. An anonymous correspondent justly observes, that 
the words mean, ** the whip that your bragg'd progeny was pos- 
sessed o/!" Malone. 

Whip might anciently be used, as crack is now, to denote any 
thing peculiarly boasted of; as— -the crack house in the county — 
^[^ the crack boy of a school, &c. Modem phraseology, perhaps, has 
only passed Grom the whip, to the crack of it. Steevens. 
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Thou shoQld'st not scape me here. — \They fight ^ and cer* 

tain Voices come to the aid of AuFiDivs. 

Officious, and not valiant^^you have sham'd me 

In your condemned seconds.^ 

[Exeunt fightings driven in by Marcius. 

SCENE IX. 

The Roman Camp, 

Alarum, A Retreat is sounded. Flourish, Enter at one sidey 
CoMiNtus, and Romans; at the other side^ Marcics^ 
with his arm in a Scarfs and other Romans. 

Com, If I should tell thee^ o*er this thy day's work, 
Thou *lt not believe thy deeds: but I Ml report it, 
Where senators shall mingle tears with smiles; 
Where great patricians shall attend, and shrug, 
1' the end, admire; where ladies shall be frighted, 

* you have ihani*dme 

In your condemned seconds."] For condemned, we may reaA 
contemned. You have, to my shame, sent me help vihich I despite* 

yohnton. 
Why may we not as well be contented with the old reading, 
and explain it. You have, to my shame, sent me help, which I mMst 
condemn as intrusi'oe, instead of applauding it as necessary? Mr. 
M. Mason proposes to read second instead of seconds; but the lat- 
ter is right. So, King Lear: " No seconds? all myself?" Stee^ns. 
•We have had the same phrase in the fourth scene of this play: 
•* Now prove good seconds.'*^ Malone. 

^ If I should tell thee &c.] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch; " There the consul Coniinius going up to his chayer o#, 
state, in the presence of the whole armie, gaue thankes to the 
goddes for so great, glorious, and prosperous a victorie: then he 
spake to Martius, whose valliantnes he commended beyond the 
moonc, both for that he him selfe sawe liim doe with his eyes, as 
also for that Mai*tius had reported vnto him. So in the ende he 
willed Martius, he should choose out of all tlie horses they had 
taken of their enemies, and of all the got)des they had wonne 
(whei*eof there was great store) tennc of euery sorte which he 
Mkest best, before any distribution should be made to other. Be- 
sides this great honorable offer he had made him, he gaue hini 
in festimonie that he had wonne that daye the price oi prowcs 
above all other, a goodly horse with a capparison, and all fumi- 
tiu-e to him: which the whole armie beliolding, dyd marvelonsly 
praise and commend. But Martitis stepping ^*th, told the con- a 
sul, he most thahckefuUy accepted the giftc of hia hatitt* «sA. M 
vol.. XIII. E ™ 
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And) gladly quak'd,^ hear more; where the dull Tribun^s^ 

That) with the fusty plebeians, hate thine honours, 

Shall say, against their hearts,— ^Fi? thank the godsj 

Our Rome hath such a soldier!'^ 

Yet cam'st thou to a morsel of this feast. 

Having fully dined before. 

Enter Titus Lartius, with his Power y/rom the fiursuit, 

Lart, O general. 

Here is the steed, we the caparison r^ 
Hadst thou beheld — 

Mar. Pray now, no more: my mother^ 

Who has a charter to extol* her blood. 
When she does praise me, grieves me. I have done, ' 
As you huve done; that 's what I can; induc'd 
As you have been; that 's for my country;* 
He, that has but effected his good will, 
Hath overUi'en mine act.^ 

Com, You shall not be 

The grave of your deserving; Rome must know 
The value of her own: 'twere a concealment 



was a glad man besides, that his seruice had deserued his g-c • 
neri>lls coniineiidation: and as for his other offer, wliich wi.s ra- 
ther, a mercenary reward, than an honourable recompencc, he 
w^oidd none of it; but was contented to haue his equall parte 
with other souldicrs." Steevens. 

* And, gladly quaked,'] i. e. thrown into grateful trepidation. 
To quake is lik^.^wisc used as a verb active by T. Hey wood, in 

his Siher Age, 1613: 

" Wi '11 quake them at that bar 

" Wliere all souls wait for sentence." Steevens. 

^ Here i» the steed, ive the caparison;'] This is an odd encomium. 
The meaning is, this ^nan performed the action, and we only filled 
up the shov). yohnson. 

* ■ a charter to extol — ] A prinlcge to praise her own son. 

Johnson. 

* — that 's for my country:] The latter word is used here, 
as in other places, as a trisyllable. See Vol. II, p. 160, n. 3. 

Malone. 

* Jle, that hath but effected his good v)iU, 

Hath overtaken mine act."] That is, has done as much as | 
have done, inasmuch as my ardour to serve the state is such that 
I have never been able to effect all that I wish'd. 
3o, in Macbeth: 

** The ^\^\ty burpose never is overtook, 
^* ynless the oeed goes with it.*' Mahne- 
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Worse than a theft, no less than a traducementj 
To hide your doings; and to silence that, 
Which, to the spire and top of praises vouchM, 
Would seem but modest: Therefore, I beseech you, 
(in sign of what you are, not to reward 
What you have done,^) before our army hear me. 

Mar. I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
To hear themselves remembered. 

Co?n. Should they not,^ 

Well might they fester 'gainst ingratitude. 
And tent themselves with death. Of all the horses, 
(Whereof we have ta'en good, and good store,) of all 
The treasure, in this field achieved, and city, 
We render you the tenth; to be ta*en forth, 
Before the common distribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Mar, I thank you, general; 

But cannot make my heart consent to take 
A bribe, to pay my sword: I do refuse it; 
And stand upon my common part with those 
That have beheld the doing. 

[^J long Flourish. They all cry^ Marcius ! Marcius I 
cast ufi their Cajis and Lances: Cominius and 
Lartius, stand hare. 

Mar. May these same instruments, which you profane, 
Never sound more! When drums and trumpets shall* 

"^ not to reward 

What you have done,)"] So, in Macbeth: 

** To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee." Steevens. 

* Should they notf"] That is, not be reoiiembered. Johnson. 

^ — — When dru^ms and trumpets shall &c.] In the old copy: 
** — when drums and trumpets shall 
** V the field, prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
" Made a// of false-fac'd soothing. 
" When steel grows soft as the parasite's silk, 
" Let hiin be made an overture for the wars:" — 

All here is#niserably corrupt and disjointed. We should read 
the whole thus: 

— when drums and trumpets shall 
I ' th^ field prove flatterers y let camps, as cities. 
Be m,ade ojfalse'fa<?d soothing! When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite's silk, let hyirtns be fnade 
An overture for the wars! — — 

The thought is this. If one thing changes its usual nature to a ^ 
thing most opposite, there is no reason but that all the t^.'&l'^^^ J 
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I' the field prove flatterers, let couns and cities be 
Made all of false-fac'd soothing! When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite's silk, let him be made 

depend on it should do so too. [If dnims and ti-umpets prove 
flatterers, let the camp bear the false face of the city.] And if 
another changes its usual nature, that its opposite sliould do so 
foo. [When steel softens to the condition of the parasite's silk, 
4he peaceful hymns of devotion should be employed to excite to 
the charge.] Now, in the first instance, the thought, in the com-' 
roon reading, was entirely lost by putting in courts for camps; 
and the latter miserably involvea in nonsense, by blundering 
hymens into him,. Warburton. 

The first part of the passage has been altered, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily by Dr. Warbiuton; and the latter not so happily, 
I think, as ne often conjectures. In the latter part, which only 
I mean to consider, instead of. Aim, (an evident corruption) he 
substitutes hymns; which perhaps may palliate, but certainly has 
not cured, the wounds of the sentence. I would propose an tlte^ 
i:ation of two words: 

" — when steel erows 

*' Soft as the parasite's silk, let this [i. 6. silk] be made 

** A comerture for the wars!'* 

The sense will then be apt and complete. When steel griytoi 
ifift as silk, iet armour be made ofaiYk. instead o/*steeL Tynohitt'. 

It should be remembered, that the personal him,, is not unfre- 
quently used by our author, and other writers of his ag^, instead 
of If, the neuter; and that overture, in its musical sense, is not se 
ancient as the age of Shakspeare. What Martial has said of Mu- 
tius Scacvola, may however be applied to Dr. Warbui^ton's pro- 
posed emendation: 

Si non err Asset, fecer at Hie minus. Stee^ns. 

BuUokar, in his English Expositor, 8vo. 1616, interprets the 
word Overture thus: " An overturning; a sudden change." The 
latter sense suits the present passage sufficiently well, imder- 
standing the word himto mean it, as Mr. Stc evens has very pro- 
perly explidned it. When steel grows soft as silk, let silk be sud- 
denly converted to the use of war. 

We have many expressions equally licentious in these plays. 
By steel Mai*tius means a coat of m,ail. So, in King Henry VI. 
P. Ill: 

" Shall we go throw away our coats of steel, 

** And wrap our bodies in black moiu'iiing^owns?" 

Shakspeare has introduced a similar image in Ro'nieo and yU- 
tiet: 

** Thy beauty hath made me effeminate, 
" And in my temper softened valour*s steel.** 
Overture, I have observed since this note was written, was 
used by the writers of Shakspeare's time in the sense of prelude 
or preparation. It is so v^sed by Sir John Davies and Philemon 
Holland. Afalone. # 
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An overture for the wars! No more, I say; 

For that I have not wash'd my nose that bled. 

Or foil'd some debile wretch, — which, without note, 

Here *s many else have done, — you shout me forth 

In acclamations hyperbolical; 

As if I loved my little should be dieted 

In praises sauc'd with lies. 

Com, Too modest are you; 

More cruel to your good report, than grateful 
To us that give you tinily: by your patience, 
Jf *gainst yourself you be incens'd, we '11 put you 
(Like one that means his proper harm) in manacles, 
Then reason safely with you. — Therefore, be it known^ 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wea,rs this war's garland: in token of the which 
My noblo^ steed, known to the camp, I give him. 
With all his trim belonging; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him^^ 
With all the applause and clamour of the host, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus.^— 
Bear the addition nobly ever ! 

[^Fiourish. Trumfiets soundy and Drums. 

ML Caius Marcius Coriolanus! 

Cor, I will go wash; 
And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no: Howbeit, I thank you:— 
I mean to stride your steed; and, at all times, 
To undercrest your good addition, 
To the fairness of my power.^ 

^ For vjhat he did, &c.] So,* in the old translation of Plutarch: 
** After this showte and noyse of the assembly was somewhat 
appeased, the consul Cominius beganne to speake in this sorte. 
We cannot compell Martins to take these giftes we offer him, 
jf he will not receaue them: but we will geue him suche a re- 
warde for the noble seruice he hath done, as he cannot refuse. 
Therefore we doe order and decree, that hencefortli he.be called 
Coriolanus, onles his valiant acts haue wonnc him that name be- 
fore our nomination." Steeveru, 

2 The folio— Jliarctt* CVm'm* Com/anw*. Steevens, r 

^ To undercrest your good addition. 
To the fairness ofnty^power.'] A phrase from heraldry, sigpni- 
fying, that he would endeavour to support his good opinion «f ^ 
him. Warburttm. Jj3fl 

I understand the meaning to be, to illustrate thli hooaanMMH 
distinction you have conferred on ia& by &«i^ ^««rtoc^^^ilH 
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Com, So, to our teftt; 

Where, ere we do repose us, we will write 
To Rome of our success.— -You, Titus Laitius* 
Must to Corioli back: send us to Rome 
The best,* with whom we may aiiiculate,^ 
For their own good, and ours. 

Z>art, I shall, my lord. 

Cur. The gods begin to mock me. I that now 
Refus'd most princely gifts, am bound to beg 
Of my lord general. 

Com. Take it: 'tis yours.— What is *tT 

Cor. I sometime lay, here in Corioli, 
At a poor man's house ;'^ he us'd me kindly: 
He cried to me; I saw him prisoner; 
But then Aufidius was within my view. 
And wrath o'erwhelni'd my pity: I request you 
To give my poor host freedom. 

Com. O, well bcgg'd! 

Were he the butcher of my son, he should 
Be free, as is the wind.^ Deliver him, Titus. 

fextent of my power. To undercrest, 1 sliould g^ess, signifies pro- 
perly, to wear beneath the crest us a part of a coat of ai-ms. The 
name or title now given seems to be considered as the crest; the 
promised future achievements as the future additions to that 
•coat. Heath. 

When two engage on equal terms, we say it is fair t fairness 
may therefore be eqttalitj; in proportion equal to iny power. 

yohnsoi^. 

*' To the fairness of my power" — is, as fairly as I can. 

JbT. Masqn- 

-* The besti"] The chief men of Corioli. yohnson. 

' ■ V)ith vjhofn nve rnay articulate,] i. e. enter into articles. 
Tlus word occurs again in King Henry IV, Act V, sc. i: 

" Indeed these things you have articulated." 
1. e. set down article by article. So, in HoUiished's Chronicles of 
Ireland, p. 163: " The earl of Desmond's treasons articulated.^ 

Steevens. 

^ At a poor man* s house!"] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
iarch: " Only this grace (said he) I craue, and besecche you to 
grant me. Among the Voices there i^ an old friende and hoste 
of mine, an honest wealthie man, and now a prisoner, who 
lining before in great wealthe, in his owne countiie, liueth now a 
poore prisoner in the handes of his enemies: and yet notwitli- 
«tandinff all this his miserie and misfortune, it would doe me 
great pleasure if 1 could saue him from tliis one daunger: tb 
Seepe him from being solde as a sls^uc." Steevens. 

^ ^-^frte, 0$utk€wuu^i So, in M/w iUi kit 
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Lart, Marcius, his name? 

Cor, By Jupiter, forgot:—* 

I am weary; yea, my memory is tir'd.— 
Have we no wine here? 

Com. Go we to our tent: 

The t>lood upon your visage dries: 'tis time 
It should be looked to: come. \Exeunt. 

SCENE X. 

The Camfi of the Voices. 

A Flourish, Comets, Enter Tullus AufidivSi bloody^ 

with Two or Three Soldiers. 

Auf, The town is ta'en! 

1 Sol, 'Twill be deliver'd back on good condition. 

Auf, Condition?— 
I would, I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Voice, be that I am.^-^Condition! 
What good condition can a treaty find 
I' the part that is at mercy? Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee; so often hast thou beat me; 
And would'st do so, I tbmk, should we encounter 
As often as we eat. — By the elements. 
If e'er again I meet him beard to beard,' 
Tie is mine, or I am his: Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in 't, it had; for where* 
I thought to crush him in an equal force, 
(True sword to sword) I '11 potch at him some wayj* 

'** — I must have liberty, 

" Withal, as large a charter cu the v)tnd.^ Malone. 

' Being a Voice, &c.] It may be just observed, that Sha]^ 
speare calls the Void, Voices^ which the modem editors have 
changed to the modem termination f Volcian.] I mention it here, 
because here the change has spoiled the measure: 

Being a Voice, be th<xt I am. — Condition! yohti*on. 

The Void are called Voices in Sir Thomas Nortli's Plutarch, 
and so I have printed the word throughout this tragedy. SteeverUi. 

» .....fneet him beard to beard, 3 So, in Macbeth: 

" We might have met tliem dareM, beard to beard — .** 

Steeven*. 

* for where — ] Wh^-e is uied here, at in many otbei* 

places, for tuherea*. Malone, 

• — — / 7/ potch at him some noayi'i Mr. Heath 
peach f hnt potch, to which the objection ia nwde ■•■•_ 
'Wptd, is used in th^ nudland coimlm te ^ r«H^ •(■"■M 
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Or wrath, or craft, may get him. 

1 Sol, ' He 's the devil. 

^uf. Bolder, though not so subtle : My valour 's poi- 
son'd,3 
With only suffering stain by him; for him 
Shall fly out of itself;** nor sleep, nor sanctuary, 
Being naked, sick; nor fame, nor Capitol, 
The prayers of priests, nor times of sacrifice, 
Embarquements all of fury,* shall lift up 

Cole, in his Dictionary, 1679, renders, ^' to poche,*' fundum 
^xplorare. The modern word poke is only a liai'd pronimciation 
of this woixl. So to eke was formerly written to ech. Malone. 

In Curew's Survey of Corniuaiiy tJie word potch is used in al-~ 
most tlie same sense, p. 31 : " They use also to poche them (fish) 
with an instiiimcnt somewhat like a almon-speare." Toilet. 

3 — — . My valour 's poison' d, &c.] The construction of tliis pas- 
sage would be clearer, if it were written tlius : 

— — viy valour, poison* d 

With only suffering stain by hitriyfor him 

Shall fly out of itself. Tyrwhitt. 
The amendment proposed by Tyrwhitt would make the con- 
struction clear ; but I Uiink the passage will run better thus, and 
with as little deviytion from the text : — 

■ viy valour 's poisoned; 

Which only suffering stain by hinifjor him 

Shall fly out of itself. M. Mason. 



"for him 



Shall fly out of itself :'\ To mischief him, my valour should 
deviate from, its own native generosity. Johnson. 

^ — nor sleeps nor sanctuary ^ 8cc. 
Embarquements all of fury ^ &c.3 The word, in the old 
copy, is spelt e^nbarquem^ents, and, as Cotgrave says, meant not 
only an em,barkation, but an e^nbargoing. The rotten privilege 
and custom that follow, seem to favour this explanation, and 
therefore the old reading may well enough stand, as an embargo 
is undoubtedly an impediment. Steevens. 

In Sherwood's English and French Dictionary at the end of 
Cotgrave's, we find — 

" To imbark, to imbarg^ie. Ernbarquer. 
'* An imbarking, an imbarg^ing. Em,barquement.'* 
Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, has "to im,bargue, or 
lay an im.bargo upon." There can be no doubt therefore that the 
old copy is right.— If we derive the word from the Spanish, 
embargar, perhaps we ought to write em^bargement ; but Shak- 
speare's word certainly came to us fi^m the French, and there- 
*■" is more properly written embarquements^ or embarkments. 

Mai^nif. 
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Their rotten privilege and custom 'gainst 

My hate to Marcius: where I find him, were it 

At home, upon my brother's guard,^ even there 

Against the hospitable csmon, veould I 

Wash my fierce hand in his heart. Go you to the city; 

Learn, how 'tis held; and what they are, that must 

Be hostages for Rome. 

I Sol, Will not you go? 

jiuf, I am attended^ at the cypress grove: 
I pray you, 

('Tis south the city mills^) bring me word thither 
How the world goes; that to the pace of it 
I may spur on my journey. 

1 Sol, I shall, sir. [^Exeuf^, 

• At home, upon my brother's guard,"] In my own house, with 
my brother posted to protect him. yohnson. 
So, in Othello : 

" — and on the court of guard, -^." Steeveru. 

t .i_» attended-^'} i. e. waited for. So, in T\oelfth Kight: 
** — thy intercepter— aftendlr thee at the orchard end.'* Steevetu. 

' C Tis south the citymi\\s)']'^'BvLt where could Shakipeare have 
heard of these Tnills at Antium ? I believe we should read: 
( ' Tis south the city a mile.) 
The old edition reads mils. Tyruhitt, 

Shakspeare is seldom careful about such litt^ improprieties. 

Coriolanu^ speaks of our divines, and Menenius of graves in the 

holy churchyard. It is said afler wards, that Coriolanus talks like 

a 4'ne/// and drums, and ffob, and Dick, are with as little attention 

to time or place, introduced in this tragedy. Steevens. 

Shakspeare frequently introduces those minute local descrip- 
tions, probably to give an air of truth to his pieces. So, in Romeo 
and yuliet: 

** underneath the grove of sycam,ore, 

" That vjestvjard rootetli from the cityU side." 
Again: 

** It was the nightingale and not the lark — — 
" — Nightly she smgs on yon pom,egranate tree?* 
Mr. T}Twhitt's question, " where could Shakspeare have 
heard of these mills at Antium?" may be answered oy another 
question: Where could Lydgate hear of the mills near Troy? 
" And as I ride upon this flode, 
" On eche syde many a m^ylle stode, 
" When nede was their graine and come to grinde,** &t. 

Auncyent Historic, tuQ. 1555. Mal^net. 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

Rome. Jifiublick Place, 
J^nr^r Menenius, Sicinius, and Brutus. 

Men, The augurcr tells me, we shall hUve news to* 
night. 

Bru, Good, or bad? 

Men, Not according to the prayer of the people, for 
'they love not M<ircius. 

Sic. Nature teaches beasts to know their friends. 

Men, Pray you, who does the wolf lovc?^ 

Sic, The lamb. 

Mm, Ay, to devour him; as the hungry plebeians 
would the noble Marcius. 

Bru, He 's a lamb indeed, that baes like a bear. 

Men. He *s a bear, irideed, that lives like a lamb. You 
two are old men; tell me one thing that I shall ask you. 

Both Tnb. Well, sir. 

Men. In what enormity is Marcius poor,i that you 
two have not in abundance? 

Bru. He 's p)oor in no one fault, but stored with all. 

Sic, Especially, in pride. 

Bru, And topping all others in boasting. 

Men, This is strange now: Do you two know how you 
are censured here in the city, I mean of us o' the right- 
hand file? Do you? 

' ' Pray you, &C.3 When the tribune, in reply to Mcnenius's re- 
mark, on the people's hate of Coriolaniis, had observed that even 
beasts knov) their friends, Menenius ivsks, vihotti does the violf 
low? implying- that there are beasts which love nobody, .and that 
among those beasts are the people, yohnson. 

^ In what enonnity is Marcius poor,'] [Old copy — poorm.] Here 
We have another of our author's peculiiU* modes of phraseology; 
which, however, the modem editors have not tuffered him to 
retain; having dismissed the redundant in at the end of this part 
of the sentence. Malone. 

I shall continue to dismiss it, till such peculiarities can, by 
authority, be discriminated from tlie corruptions of the stage, 
the transcriber, or the printer. 

It is scarce credible, that, in the expression of a common idea, 
in prose, our modest Shakspeare shoidd have advanced a phrase- 
ology of his own, in equal defiance of customary language, and 
established grammar. 

As, on the present occasion, the word — in might have stood 
with propriety at either end of the question, it has been casually, 
or ignorantly, inserted at both. Steevens. 
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Both Trib, Why, how are we censured? 

Men, Because you talk of pride now, — Will you not 
be angry? 

Both Trib. Well, well, sir, well. 

Men. Why, 'tis no great matter; for a very little thief 
of occasion will rob you of a great deal of patience: give 
your disposition the reins, and be angry at your plea- 
sures; at the least, if you take it as a pleasui^e to you, in 
being so. You blame Marcius for being proud? 

Bru. We do it not alone, sir. 

Men, I know, you can do very little alone; for your 
helps are many; or else your actions would grow won- 
drous single: your abilities are too infant-like, for doing 
much alone. You tulk of pride: O, that you could turn 
your eyes towards the napes of your necks,^ and make 
but one interior survey of your good selves! O, that you, 
could! 

Bru, What then, sir? 

yMen, Why, then you should discover a brace of un- 
meriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, (alias, fools,) 
as any in Rome.^ 

Sic, M enenius, you are known well enough too. 

Men, I am known to be a humorous patrician, and one 
that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying 
Tyberin*t;* said to be something imperfect, in favouring 
the first complaint: hasty, and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion: one that converses more with the buttock of the 
night,* than with the forehead of the mornuig. What I 

^ -'-'•■-• towards the napes of your necks i~\ With allusion to the 
fable^ which says, that every man has a bag hanging" before him, 
in which he puts his neighbour's faults, and. another beliind him, 
in w^hich he stows his own. yohnson. 

^ a brace ofunvieriting, — tnagistratest — as any in Movie. 1 

This was the phraseology of Shakspcare's age, of which I iiave 
met witli many instances in the books of tliat time. Mr. Pope, 
as usual, reduced the passage to the modern standard, by read- 
ing — a brace of as unmeriting, &c. as any in Rome : and all the 
subsequent editors liave adopted his emendation. Malone. 

4 with not a drop o/* allaying Tyber in V;] Lovelace, in hi^ 

Verses to Altheafro^n Frisoji, has boiTowed tliis expression: 
" When.flowii»g cups run swiftly round 
«' With no allaying Thames,'' &c. 

See Dr. Percy's Reliques &c. Vol. II, p. 324, 3d edit. Steeven^,. 

* -—one that converses more &c.] Rather a late lier down than 
ah early riser. Johnson. 
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think, I utter; and spend my malice in my breath: Meet- 
ing two such weals-men as you are, (I cannot call you 
Lycurguses) if the drink you give me, touch my palate 
adversely, I make a crooked face at it. I cannot say,'' your 
worships have delivered the matter well, when I find the 
ass in compound with the major part of your syllables? 
and though I must be content to bear with those that say 
you are reverend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that 
tell, you have good faces. If you see this in the map of 
my microcosm,^ follows it, that I am known well enough 
too? What harm can your bisson conspectuities^ glean 
Dut of this character, if I be known well enough too? 

Bru. Come, sir, come, we know you well enough. 

Men, You know neither me, yourselves, nor any thing. 
You arc ambitioiis for poor knaves' caps and legs;** you 
wear out a good wholesome forenoon,^ in hearing a cause 
between an orange-wife and a fosset-seller; and then re- 
journ the controversy of three -pence to a second day of 
auAence.— When you are hearing a matter between par- 
ty and party, if you chance to be pinched with the cho- 
lick, you make faces like mummers; set up the bloody 

So, in Love's Labour '* Lost: " It is the king's most sweet 
pleasure and affection, to congratwlate the princess at her pavi- 
jWhi, in the posteriors of this day; which tlie rude multitude call, 
the afternoon." Again, in King Henry IV, P. II: 
•* — Thou art a summer bird, 
** Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
** The lifting up of day." Malone. 

• /cannot say,~\ Not, which appears to have been omitted 

In the old copy, by negligence, was inserted by Mr. Theobiild. 

Malone.' 
^ my inicrocos7n,'i So, in Xin^ Lear: 

** Strives, in his little vjorld of man — .*' 
Microcosnios is the title of a poem by John Davies, of Here- 
ford, 4to. 1605. Steevens. 

■ ^ bisson conspectuities,'] Bisson, blind, in the old copies, is 

beesome, restored by Mr. Theobald, j/ohnson. 
So, in Hainlet: 

" Ran barefoot up and down, threatening the flame;», 
» " With bisson rheum." Malone. 

^ y pr poor knanes* caps and legs:"] That is, for their obei- 
sance showed by bowing to you. See Vol. VIII, p. 242, n. 5. 

Malone. 

^ you liiear out a good &c.] It appears from this whole 
fpeech that Shakspeare mistook the office of prafectus urbis for 
the tribune's office. War burton. 
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flag against all patience;^ and, in roaring for a chamber- 
pot, dismiss the controversy bleeding, the more entan- 
gled by your hearing: all the peace you make in their 
cause, is, calling both the parties knaves: You are a pair 
of strange ones. 

Bru, Come, come, you are well understood to be a 
perfecter giber for the tabic, than a necessary bencher 
in the Capitol. 

JMen. Our very priests must become mockers, if they 
shall encounter such ridiculous subjects as you are.^ 
When you speak best unto the purpose, it is not worth 
the wagging of your beards; and your beards deserve 
not so honourable a grave, as to stuff a botcher's cushion, 
or to be entombed in an ass's pack-saddle. Yet you must 
be saying, Marcius is proud; who, in a cheap estimation, 
is worth all your predecessors, since Deucalion; though, 
peradventure, some of the best of them were hereditary 
hangmen. Good e'en to your worships; more of your con- 
versation would infect my brain, being the herdsmen of 
the beastly plebeians:'* I will be bold to take my leave of 
you. [Bru. and Sic. retire to the back of the Scene, 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria, ^c. 
How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 
were she earthly, no nobler,) whither do you follow your 
eyes so fast? 

Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches; for the love of Juno, let 's go. 

Men. Hal Marcius coming home? 

Vol, Ay, worthy Menenius; and with most prosperous 
approbation. 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee:^— Hoo! 
Marcius coming home! 

* set up the bloody fiag against all patience r\ That is, de- 
clare war against patience. There is not wit enough in this sa- 
tire to recompense its grossness. yohnson. 

^ Our very priests must become Tnockers, if they shall encotmter 
snch ridiculous subjects as you are.^ So, in Much Ado about Nothing: 
** Courtesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come in her 
presence." Steevens, 

* — herdsman of-^plebeians:'] As kings are called :r$ifung 
Xmitv. yohnson. 

* Taie my cap, yupiter, and I thank thee:"] Dr. Wl 
potedtoread — Taie fm cnp, yupiter.-^ Meed, 

VOL. XHI. F 
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Tv)o Ladies, Nay, 'tis true. 

VoL Look, here 's a letter from him; the stat^ hath 
another, his wife anotlier; and, I think, there 's one at 
home for you. 

Men, I will make my very house reel to-night:— A 
letter for me? 

Vir, Yes, certain, there *s a letter for you; I saw it. 

Men, A letter for me? It gives me ah estate of seven 
years' health; in which time I will make a lip at the phy- 
sician: the most sovereign prescription in Galen,^ is but 
empiricutick,^ and, to this preservative, of no better re- 
port than a horse-drench. Is he not wounded? he was 
wont to come home wounded. 

Vir, O, no, no, no. 

Vol, O, he is wounded, I thank the gods for *t. 

Men, So do I too, if it be not too much:— Brings *a 
victory in his pocket? — The wounds become him. 

Vol, On 's brows, Menenius:^ he comes the third time 
home with the oaken garland. 

Shakspeare so often mentions throwing up caps in this play, 
that Menenius may be well enough supposed to throw up his 
cap in thanks to Jupiter, yohmon. 

' • — in Galen — 3 An anachronism of near 650 years. Meneni- 
us flourished Anno U. C. 260, about 492 years before the birth 
of our Saviour. — Galen was bom in the year of our Lord 130, 
flourished about the year 155 or 160, and lived to the year 200. 

Grey. 
^ "'''-' empiricuticky'] The old copies — empirickqutique. " The 
most sovereign prescription in Galen (says Menenius) is to this 
news but empiricutick: an adjective evidently formed by the au- 
thor from eonpiric Cempiriquey Fr.) a quack.*' J^itson. 

* On 's brovj*, Menenius:"] Mr. M. Mason proposes that there 
»houldJ)e a comma placed after Menenius; On 's brows, Mene- 
nius, he comes the third time home with the oaken garland, 
•* for," says the commentator, " it was the oaken garland, not 
the wounds, that Volumnia says he had on his brows.'* In yuliw 
Cdssar we find a dialogue exactly similar: 

*• Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
" To our attempts. — Am I not staid for, Cinna? 
«* Cin. 1 am glad on 't." 
i. e. I am glad that Casca is incorporate, &c. 

But he appears to me to have misapprehended the passage. 
Volumnia answers Menenius, without taking notice of his last 
words, — " The wounds become him." Menenius had asked— 
Brings he victory in his pocket? He brings it, says Volimmia, on 
his brows, for he comes the third time home brow-bound with the 
Afiken garland, the emblem of victory. So, afterwards: 
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Men, Has he disciplined Aufidius soundly? 

Vol, Titus Liirtius writes, — ^they fought together, but 
Aufidius got off. 

Men. And 'twas time for him too, I '11 warrant him 
that: an he had staid by him, I would not have been so 
fidius'd for all the chests in Corioli, and the gold that \ 
in them. Is the senate possessed of this?^ 

Vol, Good ladies, let 's go:— p Yes, yes, yes: the senate 
has letters from the general, wherein he gives my son 
the whole name of the war: he hath in this action out^^ 
done his former deeds doubly. 

Fal. In troth, there 's wondrous things spoke of him. 

Men, Wondrous? ay, I warrant you, and not without 
his true purchasing. 

Fir, The gods grant them true! 

Vol, Truer pow, wow. 

Men. True? I '11 be sworn they are true: — Where is 
he wounded?— God save your good worships! [7b the 
Tribunes, w/to come forward,"] Marcius is coming home: 
he has more cause to be proud.— Where is he wounded? 

VoL V the shoulder, and i' the left arm: There will 
be large cicatrices to show the people, when he shall 
stand for his place. He received in the repulse of Tar- 
quin, seven hurts i' the 1)ody. 

Men. One in the neck, and two in the thigh,-^here 's 
nine that I know.^ 



" He prov'd best man o* the field, and for his meed, 
" Was AroTO-bound with the oak.** 
If these words did not admit of so clear an explanation, (in 
which the conceit is truly Shakspearian) the arrangement pro- 
posed by Mr. M. Mason mi^ht perhaps be admitted, though it is 
extremely harsh, and the inversion of the natural order of the 
vnnrds not much in our author's manner in his prose writings. 

Malone. 
» possessed of this?'\ Possessed, in our author's language, 

is'fuUy informed. Johnson. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

** I have possessed your grace of what I purpose — ." 

Steepens,. 
* senen hurts &c.] Old copy — seven hurts «' the body. 

Men. One V the neck, andtvfo P the thigh; — there '* nme thai 
i knoni). Seven, — one, — and two, and these make but nine? Sur<$- " 
iy, we may safely assist Menenius in his arithmetick. Thiiifc|f-ij 
stupid blunder; but wherever we can account by a pidbidiy tiWil ~. 
«ott £9r the cause of it> that directs the ^mtndiiUiQKi. 'VU;E^\k;'«lli^« 
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Vol, He had, before this last expedition, l\Tenty-fi\« 
wounds upon him. 

Men. Now it 's twenty-seven: every gash was sm ene- 
my's grave: [^ S/iouty and Flourish.] Hark! the truili- 
pets. 

Vol. These are the ushers of Marcius: before hitn 
He carries noise, and behind him he leaves tears; 
Def^, that dark spirit, in 's nervy arm doth lie; 
Which being ad vane 'd, declines j^ and then men die. 

t4' Sennet. TrumjieU nound. jEy/fer Cominius awrf TiTU» 
Lartius; ^f/wfen ^/tem, Coriolanus, crovtned with 
an oaken Garland; with Cafitainsy Soldiers^ anda Herald. 

Her. Know, Rome, that all alone Marcius did fight 
Within Corioli gates: where he hath won. 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius; these 
In honour follows, Coriolanus:*^ — 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! [Flourish:, 

All. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 

Cor. No more of this, it does offend my heart; 
Pray now, no more. 

Com. Look, sir, your mother, ■■ 

Cor. OJ 

Yon have, I know, petitioned all the gods 
For my prosperity. [Knceh. 

Voh Nay, my good soldier, up J 
My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 
By deed-achieving honour newly nam'd. 
What is it? Coriolanus, must I call thee? 
But O, thy wife 

easy for a neglig^ent transcriber to omit the second one, as a need- 
less repetition of the first, and to make a numeral word of too. 

JVarburton. 
The old man, agreeable to his character, is minutely particulai^ 
Seven wounds? let me see; one in the neck, t^o in the thigh — Nay, I 
am sure there are more; there are nine that I know of. Upton. 

* Which being advanc'cU declines;'] Volurania, in her boasting" 
strain, says, that her son to kill his enemy, has notJiing to do but 
to lift his hand up and let it fall. Johnson . 

3 — Coriolanus:] The old copy — Martins Caius Coriolanus. 

Steevens. 

The compositor, it is highly probable, caught the words Mar- 

k'ltf Caius from the preceding line, where also in the old copy 

m^ . the original names of Coriolanus are accidently transposed. The 

wL correction in the former line was made by Mr, Rowc; in the 

lutter by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 
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C«r. My gracious silence, hail!* 

Woiild'st thou have laugh'd, had I come coffined honie> 
That weep'st to see me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 

Men, Now the gods crown thee! 

Cpr, And live you yet?— O my sweet lady, pardon. 

ITo Val. 

Vol. I know not where to turn: — O welcome home; 
And welcome, general ;' — And you are welcome all. 

Men. A hundred thousand welcomes: I could weep, 
And I could laugh; I am light, and heavy: Welcome: 
A curse begin at very root of his heart, 
That is not glad to see thee!-— You are three, 

"* My gracious silence, hail/'] The epithet to silence shows it not 
to proceed from resei*ve or sullenness, but to be the effect of a 
virtuous mind possessing itself in peace. The expression is ex- 
tremely sublime; and the sense of it conveys the finest praise 
that can be g^iven to a good woman. Warburton. 

By my gracious silence, I believe, the poet meant, thou ^hose 
silent tears are more eloquent and grateful to m^, than the clamorous 
applause of the rest! So, Crashaw: 

** Sententious show'rs! O! let them fall! 

** Their cadence is rhetorical.'* 
Again, in Love's Cure, or the Martial Maid of Beaumont lOid 
Fletcher: 

" A lady's tears are silent orators, 

" Or should be so at least, to move beyond 

** The honey-tongued rhetorician." 
Again, in Daniel's Complaint ofHosamond, 1599: 

*' Ah beauty, syren, fair enchanting good! 

** Sweet silent rhetorick of persuading eyes! 

" Dumb eloquence, whose power doth move the bloody 

** More than the words, or wisdom of the wise!" 
Again, in Every Man out of his Hum^our: 

" You shall see svreetsilent rhetoric/^, and dumb eloquence speak- 
ing in her eye." Siteevens. 

I believe, " My gracious silence," only means " My beauteous 
silence," or '* my silent Grace." Gracious seems to have had the 
same meaning formerly Xhsit graceful has at this day. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice.* 

** But being seasoned with a gracious voice." 
Again, in S^ing ychn: 

" There was not such a gracious creatiu-e bom." 
Again, in Marston's Malcontent, 1604: — " he is the most ex- 
quisite in for^ng of veines, spright'ning of eyes, dying of haire, 
sleeking of skinnes, blushing of cheekes, &c. that ever made an 
old l*dy gracious by torchlight." Malone^ 

F 2 
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That Rome should dote on: yet, bv the faith of men, 
We have some old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to your relish. Yet welcome, warriors: 
We call a nettle, but a nettle; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 

Com. Ever right. 

Cor. MeneniuS) ever, ever.* 

Her. Give way there, and go on. 

Cor. Your hand, and yours: 

[ 7b his Wife and Mother, 
Ere in our own house I do shade my head. 
The good patricians must be visited; 
From whom I have received not only greetings, 
But with them change of honours.^ 

Vol. I have lived 

To see inherited my very wishes, 
And the buildings of my fancy: only there 
Is one thing wanting, which I doubt not, but 
Our Rome will cast upon thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother* 

I had rather be their servant in my way, 
Than sway with them in theirs. 

Com. On, to the Capitol. 

[^Flourish. Cornets, Exeunt in atatey as before. 
The Tribunes reinain. 

f^ Com. Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius, ever, ever.'] 
^ttihcr, I think: 

Com, Ever right Menenius. 
Cor. Ever, ever. 
Cominius means to say, that — Menenius is always tJie saint, -^ 
— ^retains his old humour. So, in yulius C<esar, Act V, sc. i, upon a 
speech from Cassius, Antony only says — Old Cassius still. Tyrwhitt. 
By these words, as they stand in the old copy, I believe, Co- 
riolanus means to say — Menenius is still the same affectionate 
^friend as formerly. So, in Julius Censor: " — for always I am Ce- 
sar.''* Malone. 

* But with them, change of honours."] So all the editions read. 
But Mr. Theobald has ventured (as he expresses it) to substitute 
charge. For change, he thinks, is a very poor expression, and com.' 
•jiiunicates but a very poor idea. He had better have told the plaiit 
truth, and confessed that it communicated none at all to him. 
However, it has a very good one in itself; and signifies variety 
of honours; as change ojrraym^ent, among the writers of that time, 
wgnified v^rjtfty ofraynyent, Warburton. 
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Bru. All tongues speak of him, and the bleared 
sights 
Are spectacled to see him: Your pratling nurse 
Into a rapture" lets her baby cry, 
While she chats him: the kitchen malkin^ pins 

Change of raiment is a phrase that occurs not iinfrequeittly ia 
the Old Testatnent. Steevens. 

^ Into a rapture — ] Rapture^ a common term at that time used 
for a fit, simply. So, to be rap d^ signified, to be in a fit. 

Warburton. 

If the explanation of Bishop Warburton be allowed, a rapture 
means a fit; but it does not appear from the note where the word 
is used in that sense. The right word is in all probability rupture, 
to which children are liable from excessive fits of crying. Thii 
emendation was the property of a very Ingenious schoEir long 
before I had any claim to it. S. W. 

That a child will " cry itself into fits," is still a common phrase 
aiT.ong nurses. 

That the words /?f and raptiirey were once synonymous, may 
be inferred from the following passage in The 'Hospital for Lon- 
don^* Follies y 1602, where Gossip Luce says: " Your darling will 
weep itself into a Rapture, if you take not good heed. Steevens. 

In Troilus and Cressida, raptures signifies ravings: , 

" —her brainsick raptures 
** Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel." 

I have not met witli the word rapture in the sense of a fit in 
any book of our author's age, nor found it in any Dictionary pre- 
vious to Cole's Latin Dictionary, 1679. He renders the word by 
the Latin ecstasis, which he interprets a trance. However, the 
ride — de non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio—- 
certainly does not hold, when applied to the use of words. Had 
we fl//the books of our author's age, and had we read them all, 
it then might be urged. — Drayton, speaking of Marlowe, says 
his raptures were ** all air and fire." Malone. 

• the kitchen malkin — ) A maukin, or malkin, is a kind of 

mop made of clouts for the use of sweeping ovens: tlience a 
frightful figure of clouts dressed up: thence a dirty wench. 

Hanmer. 

Maukin in some parts of England signifies a figure of clouts 
act up to fright birds in gardens: a scare -crow. P. 

Malkin is properly the diminutive of Mai (Mary); as Wilkin, 
Tomkin, &c. In Scotland, pronounced Maukin, it signifies a hare. 
Grey malkin (corruptly grimalkin) is a cat. The kitchen m,alkin is 
just the same as the kitchen Madge or Bess: the scullion. RitsotK 

Minsheu gives the same explanation of this term, as Sir T. 
Hamner has done, caUing it " an instrument to clean an oven,— 
tww made of old clowtes." The etymology which Dr. Johnson 
has ^ven in his Dictionary — " Malkin, from Mai or Mary, 
and kin, the diminutive termination,"— ie, I appt^Yv^xvA., ^tcwwc- 
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Her richest lockram' 'bout her reechy neck,* 
Clambering the walls to eye him: Stalls, bulks, win- 
dows, 
Are smother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him: seld-shown flamens* 
Do press among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar station:^ our veil'd dames 

ous. The kitchen-wcnch very naturally takes her name from this 
word, a scullion: another of her titles, is in like manner derived 
from escouillon, the French term for the utensil called a malkin, 

Malone* 
After the morris-dance degenerated into a piece of coarse 
buffoonery, and Maid Marian was personated by a clown, this 
once elegant Qiieen of May obtained the name of Malkin. To 
this Beaumont and Fletcher allude in Monsieur Thomas: 
Put on the shape of order and humanity, 
Or you must marry Malfyn, the May-Lady?^ 
MauXf a corruption of TnaUin, is a low term, still current in 
several counties, and always indicative of a coarse vulgar wench . 

Steevens. 
^ Her richest lockram Cfc.'] Lociram was some kind of cheap 
Unen. Greene, in his Vision^ describing the dress of a man, says: 
** His ruffe was of fine locieranif stitched very faire with Co- 
ventry' blue." 

Again, in The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher, Die- 
fp says: 

" I ^ve per annum two hundred ells of lockram, 
" That there be no strait dealings in their linnens.** 
Again, in Glapthome's Wit in a Constable, 1639: 

** Thou tliou^ht'st, because I did wear lockram shirtft, 
" I had no wit.'* Steevens. 

1 ■ her reechy Tieck,'] Reechy is greasy, sweaty. So, in Ham^ 
let: " — a pair of reechy kisses." Lanehain, speaking of ** three 
pretty puxels*' in a morris-dance, says' they were " az bright az 
a breast of bacon,** that is, bacon hung in the chimney: and hence 
reechy, which in its primitive signification is sm^ky, came to voi' 
ply greasy. Ritson. 

* — seld-shown ^Tnenj^ — ] i. e. priests who seldom, exhibit 
themselves to publics view. The word is used in Sum^our out of 
Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1607: 

** O seld-seen metamorphosis." 
The same adverb likewise occurs in the old play of Sieronimo: 

" Why is not this a strange and seld-seen thing?" 
Seld is often used by ancient writers for seldom. Steevens. 

2 — a vulear *frttto».-3 A station among the rabble. So, in 
TV Comedy of Errors: 

*' A wlgar commeot will be made of it." Maione: 
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Commit the war of white and damask, in 
Their nicely-gawded cheeks,* to the wanton spoil 
Of Phoebus' burning kisses: such a pother, 
As if that whatsover god,* who leads him. 
Were slily crept into his human powers. 
And gave him graceful posture. 

Sic. On the sudden, 

I warrant him consul. 

Bru, Then our office may, 

During his power, go sleep. 

Sic. He cannot temperately transport his honours 
From where he should begin, and end;^ but will 

A vulgar station, I believe signifies only a common standing- 
place, duch as is distinguished by no particular convenience. 

Steevem, 

* Commit Me war of white and dam,ask, in 

Their nicely-gawded cheeks,'] Dr. Warburton, for war, absurdly 
reads— wore. 3£alone. 

Has the commentator nerer heard of rosss contending with 
lilies for the empire of a lady's cheek? The opposition of colours, 
t)iough not the com,m,ixture, may be called a war. Johnson. 
So, in Shakspeare's Tarquin and Lucrece: 
** The silent tuar of lilies and of roses, 
. " Which Tarquin view'd in her fair fkces field.'* 
Ag^n, in The Tam,ing qftheShrev).- 

" Such war of white and red," &c. 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

** To note the Jighting conflict of her hue, 
•* How vihite and red each other did destroy." Malone. 
Cleaneland introduces this, according to his^ quaint manner: 
*K — — her checks, 
** Where roses mix; no civil war 
** Between her York and Lancaster." Farmer. 

* As if that luhatsoever god, 3 That is, as if that god w^o leads 
hinif vjhatsoever god he be. Johnson. 

So, in our author's 26th Sonnet; 

•* Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
** Points on me graciously with fair aspect." 

* From, where he should begin, and end;] Perhaps it should be 
read: 

Irom, vihere fie should begin t* an end. Johnson. 
Our author means, though he has expressed himself most li- 
centiously, he cannot carry his honours temperately from where 
he should begin to where he should end. The word transport in- 
cludes the ending as well as the beginning. He cannot oegin ti> 
carry his honours, and conclude his joiuney,^otn, the spot where 
Ae siou/(J Segin, and to th.Q^ spot where he shv>\]ld cni. \ )aaM^ '•s* 
doubt that tlw text is right. 
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Lose those that he hath won. 

Bru, In that there 's comfort. 

Sic. Doubt not, the commoners, for whom we stand, 
But they, upon their ancient malice, will 
Forget, with the least cause, these his new honours; 
Which that he 'II give them, make as little question 
As he is proud to do \J 

Bru. I heard him swear. 

Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i' the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture^ of humility; 
Nor, showing (as the manner is) his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths. 

Sic. 'Tis righ^ 

Bru. It was his word: O, he would miss it, rather 
Than carry it, but by the suit o' the gentry to him, 
And the desire of the nobles. 

Sic. I wish no better, 

Than have him hold that purpose, and to put it 
In execution. 

Bru. *Tis most like, he will. 

Sic. It shall be to him then, as our good wills; 
A sure destruction.^ 

The readingof the old copy is supported by a passa^ in Qrw 
beiine: where we find exacUy the same phraseology: 

" the gap 

** That we shall make in time,^ow* our hence going 

*' Aat} our return, to excuse." 
where the modern editors read — Tili our return. Malone. 

^ As he '* proud to do '*.] Proud to do, is the same as, proud ^ 
doing, yohnson. 

A* means here, as that. Malone. 

' The napless vesture — ] The players read— the Naples,'^. 

Steevens. 

The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. By napless Shak- 
speare means thread-bare. So, in King Senry VI, P. II : " Geo. 
I tell the, Jack Cade the clothier means to dress the common- 
wealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it. ^ohn. So he had 
need ; for 'tis thread-bare.'* 

Plutai'ch's words are " with a poore gowne on their backcs." 
See p. 70, n. 1. Malone. 

^ It shall be to him then, as our good wills ; 
A sure destruction."} This shoiud be written will '* for will it, 

Tyrothitt. 
It shall be to him of the same nature at our dispositions to* 
wai;tUhim« deadly. Malone. 
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J5ru, So it must fall out 

To him, or our authorities. For an end, 
Wc must suggest the people,^ in what hatred 
He still hath held them; that, to his power,^ he would 
Have made them mules, siienc'd their pleaders^ and 
Dispropertied their freedoms : holding them^ 
tn human action and capacity. 
Of no more soul, nor fitness for the world, 
Than camels in their war;^ who have their provand-* 

Neither Malone nor T3rrwhitt have justly explained this pas- 
sage. The word viills is here a verb; and as our "good vailW*^ 
means, " as our advantage" requires. M. Mcuon. 

^ suggest the people,'] i. e. prompt them. So, in King 

Richard II: 

** Sugg^f^ his soon-believing adversaries." 

The verD--to suggest, has, in our author, many different 
shades of meaning. Steevens. 

^ to his power,"] i. e. as far as his power gfoes, to the ut- 
most of it. Steevens. 

^ Of no ^nore soul, nor fitness for the world. 
Than camels in their war ;] In what war ? Camels are mere 
beasts of burthen, and are never used in war.— We should cer- 
tainly read : 

As camels in their way. M. Mason. 

I am far from certain that this amendment is necessary. Bru- 
tus means to say that Coriolanus thought the people as useless 
expletives in the world, as camels would be mthe war. I would 
read the instead of their. Their, however, may stand, and sig^fy 
the war undertaken for the sake of the people. 

Mr. M. Mason, however is not correct in the assertion with 
which his note begins ; for we are told by Aristotle, that shoes 
were put upon camels in the tim^ of war. See ffist. JAnim.. II. 6. 
p. 165, edit. Scaligeri. Steevens. 

Their war may certainly mean, the wars in which the Roman 
people engaged with various nations ; but I suspect Shakspeare 
wrote — ^in the war. ^ Malone. 

* — — their provand — ] So the old copy, and rightly, though 
all the modem editors read provemler. The following instances 
may serve to establish the ancient reading. Thus, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 737 : " — the provaunte was cut offi 
and every soldier had half a crowne a weeke." Again : " The 
horsmenne had foure shillings the weeke loane, to find them 
and their horse, which was better than the provaunt.'' Again, 
in Sir Walter Raleigh's WorJts, 1751, Vol. II, p. 229. Agam, in 
Hakewil on the Providence of God, p. 118, or Lib. II, c. vii, 
sec. 1 ; ** — At the siege of Luxenburge, 1543, the weatt«]|^ -^ 
was so cold that the provant wine, ordained for the army*..! ' -'^"^ 
frozen, was divided with hatchets,*' &c. Agiaii»m'^ ' 
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Only for bearing burdens, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. 

Sir. This, as yo\i say, suggested 

At some time when his soaring insolence 
Shall teach the people,* (which time shall not want, 
If he be put upon t; and that's as. easy, 
As to set dogs on sheep,) will be his fire'^ 
To kindle their dry stubble; and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Bru, What *s the matter? 

Mess, You are sent for to the Capitol. *Tis thought, 
That Marcius shall be consul: I have seen 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak : The matrons flung their gloves,^ 
Ladies and maids their scurfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he pass'd: the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's statue^ and the commons made 

" Sometimes seeks chang-e of pasture acrai provant^ 
" Because her commons be at home so sc.uit." 
The word appears to be derived from the French, provende, 
provender. Steevens. 

' Shall teach the people,'] Thus the old copy. " When his 
soaring insolence shall teach the people,*' may mean — When he 
with tlie insolence of a proud patrician shall instruct the people 
in tJieir duty to their rulers. Mr. Theobald reads, I think, with- 
out necessity, — shall reach the peoplf, and his emendation wis 
adopted by a)l the subsequent editors. Malonc. 

The word — teach, tliough left in the text, is hardly sense, tm- 
less it means — instruct the people in favour of our purposes. 

I strongly incline to the emendation of Mr. Theobald. 

Steeveru. 

• vnll be his fre — ] Will be a fire lighted by himself. 

Perhaps the author wrote— a* fire. There is, however, no need 
ofclkange. Malone. 

^ To hear him speak- The matrons fiung their gloves,"] The 
words — The and their, which are wanting in the old copy, were 
properly supplied by Sir T. Hanmer to complete tlie verse. 

Steeven*. 

Matrons flung gloves — 

Ladies — their scarfs — ] Here our author has attributed some 
of the customs of his own age to a people who were wholly un- 
acquainted witli them. Few men of fashion of his time appeared 
at a tournament without a lady's favour upon his arm : :um1 
sometimes when a nobleman had tilted with uncommon grace 
and agility, some of the fair spectators used to fling a gcarfvc 
^ove " upon him as he passM." Malone. 
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A shower, and thunder, with their caps, and shouts: 
I never saw the like. 

Bru. Let 's to the Capitol; 

And carry with us ears and eyes for the time,' 
But hearts for the event. 

Sic, Have with you. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The name. The CafiitoU 
Enter Tv)o Officers,' to lay Cuahiona, 

1 Off. Come, come, they are almost here: How many 
stand for consulships? ' 

2 Off. Three, they say: but 'tis thought of every one, 
Coriolanus will carry it. 

1 Off. That \ a brave fellow; but he 's vengeance 
proud, and loves not the common people. 

2 Off. 'Faith, there have been many great men that 
have flattered the people, who ne'er loved them; and 
there be many that they have loved, they know not 
wherefore: so that, if they love they know not why, they 
bate upon no better a ground: Therefore, for Coriolanus 
neither to care whether they love or hate him, manifests 
the true knowledge he has in their disposition; and, out 
of his noble carelessness, lets them plainly see 't. 

1 Off. If he did not care whether he had their love, or 
no, he waved* indifferently 'twixt doing them neither 
good, nor harm; but he seeks their hate with greater de- 
votion than they can render it him; and leaves nothing 
undone, that may fully discover him their opposite.^ 

• — carry voith ut ears and eye* &c.] That is, let us observe 
what passes, but keep our hearts fixed on our design of crush- 
ing Coriolanus. yohnson. 

• Enter Pivo Officers, &c.] Tlie old copy reads: " Enter two of- 
ficers to lay cushions, as it viere, in the capitoll." Steevens. 

This a* it loere was inserted, because there being no scenes in 
the theatres in our author's time, no exhibition of the inside of 
the capitol could be given. Malone. 

^ — ^ he wowec^] That is, he viouldhave waved indifferently. 

Johnson* 
' their opposite.] That is, their adversary. Malone. 
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Now, to seem to affect the malice and displeasure of the 
people, is as bad as that which he dislikes, to flatter them 
for their love. 

2 Off. He hath deserved worthily of his country: And 
his ascent is not by such easy degrees as those,^ whO| 
having been supple and courteous to the people, bon- 
netted,* without any further deed to heave them at all 
into their estimation and report: but he hath so planted 
his honours in their eyes, and his actions in their hearts, 
thatfortheir tongues to be silent, and not confess so much, 
were a kind of ingratefiil injury; to report otherwise, 
were a malice, that, giving itself the lie, would pluck re- 
proof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

1 Off, No more of him; he is a worthy man; Make 
way, they are coming. 

A Sennet. Enterywith Lictora bejbre them jComivivs the 
Consul^ Menenius, Coriolanus, many other Sena- 
tors, SiciNius and Brutus. The Senators take their 
filacea; the Tribunes take theirs also by themselves. 
Men, Having determined of the Voices, and 

To send for Titus Lartius, it remains, 

As the main point of this our after-meeting. 

To gratify his noble service, that 

Hath thus stood for his country: Therefore, please you. 

Most reverend and grave elders, to desire 

The present consul, and last general 

In our well-found successes, to report 

3 — a^ those f"} That is, as the ascent of those. Malone. 

^ supple and courteous to the people^ bonnetted, &c.3 Bosi' 

jietter, Fr. is to puU off one's cap. See Cotgrave. 

So, in the academick style, to cap a fellow, is to take off the 
cap to him. M. Mason. 

■ who, having been supple and courteous to the people, bonnet^ 
ted, without any further deed to have them at all into their estima- 
tion and report:"^ I have adhered to the original copy in printing 
this very obscure passage, because it appeal's to me at least as 
intelligible, as what has been substituted in its room. Mr. Rowe, 
for having J reads have, and Mr. Pope, for have in a subsequent 
part of the sentence, reads heave. Bonnetted, is, I apprehend, a 
verb, not a participle, here. Theyhumbly took off their bonnets, 
without any fiui.her deed whatsoever done in order to have 
them, that is, to insinuate themselves into the good opinion of 
the i.eople. To have them,, for to have themselves or to wind 
themselves into, — is certainly very harsh; but to heave them- 
selves, &c. is not much less so. Malone. 
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A little of that worthy work perfona'd 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 

Wc meet here, both to thank,* and to remember 

With honours like himself. 

1 Sen. Speak, good Cominius: 

Leave nothing out for length; and make us think, 
Rather our state *s defective for requital. 
Than we to stretch it out.^ Masters o' the people. 
We do request your kindest ears; and, after, 
Your loving motion toward the common body ,7 
To yield what passes here. 

Szc, We are convented 

Upon a pleasing treaty; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour ajid advance 
The theme of our assembly.^ 

I c(H)tinue to rev^d— heave, ffave, in King Renry VIII, (See 
Vol. XI, p. 248, n. 7.) was likewise printed instead of Aeavf, in 
the first folio, though corrected in the second. The phrase in 
question occurs in Hayward: " The Scots heaved up into high 
hope of victory," &c. Many instances of Shakspeare's attach- 
ment to the verb heave, might be added on this occasion. Steeven*. 

* whom 

We meet here, both to thank, &c.] The construction, I think, is, 
whom to thank, &c. (or, for the purpose of thanking whom) we 
met or assembled here. Malone, 

• — and m,ade us think, 

Mather our state 's defective for requital. 

Than we to stretch it out."] I once thought the meaning was. 
And make us ima^ne that the state rather wants inclination or 
ability to requite his services, than that we are blamable for ex- 
panding and expatiating upon them. A more simple explication, 
however, is perhaps the true one. And make us think that the 
republick is rather too niggard than too liberal in rewarding his 
services. Malone. 

The plain sense, I believe, is: — Rather say that our means are 
too defective to afford an adequate reward mr his services, than 
suppose our wishes to stretch out those means are defective. 

Steevens, 
^ Tour loving Tnotion toward the comm^on hody,"] Your kind in- 
terposition wim the common people. Johnson. 

8 The theme of our assembly.'\ Here is a fault in the expres- 
sion: And had it affected our author's knowledge of natiu*e, I 
should have adjudged it to his transcribers or editors; but as it 
affects only his knowledge of history, I suppose it to be his own. 
He should have said ^o«r assembly. For till the Lex Attinia, Qthje 
author of which is supposed bv Sigonius \Be veXtrt Itali* ^re\ 
toh&ve been contemporary with Quintus Metje\WsMajte^xvvcxv%;^ 
tbettibuneB bad not the privilege of enteiiug Xhib a^tSkaJ*»\j!^. 
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Bru, Which the rather 

We shall be bless'd to do, if he remember 
A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hereto priz'd them at. 

Men, That 's off, that 's off:* 

I would you rather had been silent : Please you 
To hear Cominius speak? 

Bru. Most willingly: 

But yet my caution was more pertinent, 
Than the rebuke you give it. 

Men. He loves your people; 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. — 
Worthy Cominius, speak.— Nay, keep your place. 

[CoR. riaesy and offers to go away. 

1 Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never shame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honour's pardon; 

I had rather have my wounds to heal again. 
Than hear say how I got them. 

Bru. Sir, I hope. 

My words dis-bench'd you not. • 

Cor. No, sir: vet oft, 

When blows have made me stay, I fied m>m words. 
You sooth'd not, therefore hurt not:i But, your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, sit down. 

Cor. I had rather have one scratch my head i' the sun^, 

had seats placed for them near the door on the outside of the 
house. Warburton. 

Though I was formerly of a different opinion, I am now con- 
vinced mat Shakspeare, Iiad he been aware of the circumstance 
pointed out by Dr. Warburton, might have conducted this scene 
without violence to Roman usage. The presence of Brutus and 
Sicinius being necessary, it would not have been difficult to ex- 
liibit both the outside and inside of the Senate -house in a manner 
sufficiently consonant to theatrical probability. Steevent. 

^That '* off, that '* off;"] That is, that is nothing to the purpose. 

yohfiton. 

^ Tou soothed noty therefore hurt not:"} You did not flatter me, 
and therefore did not oiiend me. — Hurt is commonly used by our 
author for hurted. Mr. Pope, not perceiving this, for toothed 
reads sooth, which was adopted by the subsequent editors. 

Malone. 

» 

*— Aaw one scratch my head V the tun,'] See Vol. IX, p. 
7T, n. 6. Steevens* 
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When the alarum were struck, than idly sit 

To hear my nothings monster'd. [Exit Cor. 

Men, Masters o* the people^ 

Your multiplying spawn how can he flattery^ 
(That 's thousand to one good one) when you now see, ^ 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour. 
Than one of his ears to hear it? — Proceed, Cominius. 

Com, I shall lack voice: the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly.— -It is held, 
That valour is the chiefest virtue, and 
Most dignifies the haver: if it be. 
The man I speak of cannot in the world 
Be singly counterpois'd. At sixteen yeaiTi, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome,*' he fought 
Beyond the mark of others: our then dictator. 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight. 
When with his Amazonian chin* he drove 
The bristled lips before him: he bestrid 
And o'er-press'd Roman,^ and i' the consurs view 

' how can he flatter,'] The reasoning of Menenius is this: 

How can he be expected to practise flattery to others, who ab- 
hors it so much, that he cannot hear it even when offered to 
himself? Johnson. 

^ When Tarquin made a head/or Homey"] When Tarquin who 
had been expelled, raised a ponver to recover Rome, yohnton. 

We learn from one of Cicero's letters, that the consular ag^ in 
his time yfosforty three. If Coriolanus was but sixteen when Tar- 
quin cndeavoiu*ed to recover Rome, he could not now, A. U. C. 
263, have been much more than twenty-one years of age, and 
should therefore seem to be incapable of standing for the con- 
sulship. But perhaps the rule mentioned by Cicero, as subsist- 
ing in his time, was not established at tliis early period of the 
republick. Malont. 

* his Amazonian chin—*] i. e. his chin on which there 
was no beard. Steevens. 

• — — he bestrid 

An o'er 'pressed Roman,] This was an act of similar friend- 
ship in our old English armies: [See Vol. VIII, p. 316, n. 6; and 
Vol. X, p. 278, n. 1.] but there is no proof that any such 
practice prevailed among the legionary soldiers of Rome, nor 
did our author give himself any trouble on that subject. He was 
led into the error by North's translation of Plutarch, where he 
found these words: "The Roman souldier being thro wnimto 
the ground even hard by him, Martius straight bestrid him, and. 
slew the enemy.*' The translation ought to have been ; •* Miacr 
tiui Eaetened to his assistance, and standing 6efor« kitiHiVtNi\ol^ 

G2 
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Slew three opposers: Tarquin's self he met. 

And struck him on his knee i^ in that day's feuts^ 

I^Vhen he might act the woman in the scene,^ 

He prov'd best man i' the field, and for his meed 

Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 

Man-enter*d thus, he waxed like a sea; 

And, in the bnmt of seventeen battles sincc,^ 

He lurch'd all swords o' the garland.^ For this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home : He stopp'd the fliers; 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 

assailant." See the next note, where there is a similar inaccu- 
VAcy. See also p. 63, n. 8. Malone. 

Shakspeare may, on this occasion, be vindicated by higher 
authority than that of books. Is it probable that any Roman sol- 
dier was so fur divested of humanity as not to protect his friend 
who had fallen in battle ? Oiu* author (if unacquainted with the 
Grecian Hyperaspists) was too well read in the volume of na- 
ture to neea any apology for 'he introduction of the present in- 
cident, which must have been as familiar to Roman as to Bri- 
tish warfare. Steevens. 

"^ And struck him on his knee:"] This does not mean that he 
gave Tarquin a blow on the knee, but gave him such a blow as 
occasioned him to fall on his knee: 

— — ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus. Steevens. 

^ When he might act the viom,an in the scene, "^ It has been more 
than once mentioned, that the parts of women were, in Shak- 
speare's time, represented by the most smooth-faced young men 
to be found among the players. Steevens. 

Here is a great anachronism. There were no theatres at Rome 
for the exhibition of plays for about two hundred and fifly years 
after the death of Conolanus. Malone. 

' And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since,'\ The number 
seventeen, for which there is no authority, was suggested to 
Shakspeai'cby North's translation of Plutarch: " Now Martius 
followed this custome,, showed many woundes and cutts upon 
his Igpdie, which he had received in seventeene yeeres service at 
the vifa^rcs, and in many sundry battells.'* So also the original 
Greek; but it is undoubtedly erroneous; for from Coriolanus's 
first campaign to his death, was only a period of eight yesors. 

Malone, 

^ He lurched all svsords o' the garland."} Ben Jonson has the 
sfime expression in The Silent Wom,cm: " — you have lurched 
\'our friends of the better half of the garland.^* Steevens. 

To lurch is properly to /mr/o/«/ hence Shakspeare uses it in the 
sense of to deprive. So, in Chrisfs Tears over yerusaiem,, by 
TJiomas Nashe, 1594: **I see others of them sharing halfe with 
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Turn terror into sport: as waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obey'd. 

And fell below His stem:** his sword (death's stamp) 

the bawdes, their hostesses, and laughing at the punies they had 
lurched:' 

I suspect, however, I have not rightly traced the origin of 
this phrase. To lurch^ in Shakspeare's time sig^nified to win a 
maiden set at cards, &c. See Florio's IttUian Diet. 1598: 
"Gioco marzo. A maiden set, or lurch, at any game." See 
also Cole's Latin Diet. 1679: " A lurch. Duplex palma facilit 
victoria.** 

** To lurch all swords of the garland," therefore, was, to eain 
from all other warriors the wreath of victory, with ease, and in- 
contestable superiority. Af alone. 

* (M waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obeyed. 

And fell belova Ai* stem:] First folio— w«f/*.3 The editor of 
the second folio, for vieeds substituted vjaves, and this capricious 
alteration has been adopted in all the subsequent editions. In 
the same page of that copy, which has been the source of at 
least one half of the corruptions that have been introduced in 
our author's works, we find defamy for destiny, sir Coriolanus, 
for " sit, Coriolanus," trim'd for tim'd, and painting for panting: 
but lucidly none of the latter sophistications have found admis- 
sion into any of the modem editions, except Mr. Rowe's. Hushes 
falling below a vessel passing over them is an image as expres- 
sive of the prowess of Coriolanus as well can be conceived. 
A kindred image is found in Troilus and Cressida: 

** — — there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edg^, 
** Fall down before him, like the mower's swath." 

J^falone. 
Waves, thereading of the second folio, I regard as no trivial 
evidence in favour of the copy from which it was printed. Weeds, 
instead oi falling beloiu a vessel under sail, cling fast about the 
stem of it. The justice of my remark every sailor or waterman 
will confirm. 

But were not this the truth, by conflict with a mean adversary, 
valour would be depreciated. The submersion of vjeeds resem- 
bles a Frenchman's triumph over a soup aux herbes; but to rise 
above the threatening billow, or force a way tlirough the watery 
bulwark, is a conquest worthy of a ship, and furnishes a compa- 
rison suitable to the exploits of Coriolanus. Thus, in Troilus and 
Cressida: 

** The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cuts, 
" Bounding between the two moist elements, 
** Like Perseus' horse." 
If Shakspeare originally wrote vteeds, on finding such an imi^ 
less apposite and dignified than that of wave«, he might have^in^ 
iroduced the correction which Mr. Malone has exuiided 
Ills text 
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Where it did mark^ it took; from face to foot 
He was a thing of blood, whose every motion 

The stem is that end of the ship which leads. From nem ti 
«(«ni is an expression used by Dryden in his translation of Virgil: 
** Orontes* bark — 
" From stem to stem by waves was overborne." Steevens* 

• Had Mr. Steevens considered the passage more attentively, 
lie would have found the reading of the first folio justified by the 
context, and perfectly in unison with that extravagance of com- 
parison, introduced by the friends of Coriolanus, when spcakinf^ 
of him personally, or recounting his deeds. He is never de- 
scribed as one who must contend for victory, but as one who 
commands it: He conquers without struggle, without effort, 
for none can withstand his prowess: between him and the rest 
of mankind the line of comparison is extended to the utmost 
stretch of imagination. By the alteration, admitted by Mr. Stee- 
vens, he, who is represented as leading victory captive, he who 
rivals the minister of death, is degraded to the contending war- 
rior. The boast of Volumnia (p. 52.) was enough to prevent a 
Miistake of the hero's character: 

" Death, that dark spirit, in *s nervy arm doth lie; 
" Which being advanced, declines; and then men die.'* 

It may be said, this is the foolish vaunt of a doting mother; 
Ibut when we find the same strain of eulogium persevered in 
throughout ; when we find powers attributed to him, on various 
occasions, beyond hiunanity, we must not suppose our author 
has, in this instance, deviated from a regular display of charac- 
ter, to gratify a freak. 

Mr. Steevens asserts, that weeds cling Jast about the stem, of a 
^sself instead of falling beloto it: This assertion is as ridiculous 
as is his appeal to watermen and seamen to support it. Every 
child who ever played with toy-boat on a duck-pool knows better. 

That waves obey studjall Aene«f A a vessel's stem, is not connect; 
and how Mr. Steevens reconciles it with " a vessel's rising above 
the threatening billow," I cannot comprehend. The quotation 
which he adduces as illustrative, is also against his position: 
" The strong ribb'd bark," &c. 

Here is no clemcntai'y obedience; here is no Jailing beneath 
the stem; but, in place of these, stubborn resistiiice ; threatening 
billows, that must be surmounted; watery bulwai'ks, that must 
be overcome. 

That weeds obey^ and fall, or sink, beneath a vessel's stem, is 
not only true, but conveys at once the mighty contrast, which 
our author seems to have drawn on every occasion, between Co- 
riolanus and all other men. 

I must therefore agree with Mr. Malone, and recommehd the 
reading of the first folio: 

- " —a* weeds before. 
" A vessel under sail, so m^H obe/d, 
« And fell bclvd hi$ stem :'» 
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Was timed with dying cries :3 alone he entered 
The mortal gate^ o' the city, which he painted , 
With shunless destiny; aidless came off, 
And with a sudden re-enforcement struck 
Corioli, like a planet :^ Now all 's his : 
When by and by the din of war *gan pierce 
His ready sense: then straight his doubled spirit 
Ke*quicken'd what in flesh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he; where he did 
Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if 
'Twere a perpetual spoil : and, till we call'd 
Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Men, Worthy man ! 

1 Sen, He cannot but with measure fit the honours^ 
Which we devise him. 

Com, Our spoils he kickM at ; 

And look'd upon things precious, as they were 

Coriolanus is the vessel gliding o'er the deep; his foes, are 
the floating vteeds that sink, unfelt, beneath his stem. 

The remaining part of the speech continues in a flow of glow- 
ing metaphor, awnd description, and bold eulo^um. Am,. Md. 

5 — — . /u4 rojordf &c.3 Old copy : 

'<-«— His sword, death's stamp, 
*' Where it did mark, it took from face to foot. 
*< He was a thing of blood, whose every motidi 
** Was tim'd with dying cries." 
This passage should be pointed thus: 
■ £Rt rword {death* t ttamp) 
Where it did tnark, it took ; from face to foot 
He via* a thing of bloody &c. Tyrvjhitt. 
I have followed the punctuation recommended. Steevens. 
—~- every motion 

Was tim*d viith dying cries.'] The cries of the slaughter'd re- 
gularly followed his motion, as musick and a dancer accompany 
each other. Johnson. 

* The mortal gate — ] The g^te that was made the scene of 
4cath. yohnaon. 

* . struck 

Corioli f like a planet:] So, in Timon of Athens: 
" Be as fi planetary plague, when Jove 
" Will o'er some high-vic'd city hang his poison 
" In the sick air." Steevens. 

* He cannot hut with measure Jit the honours — '\ Th%l \&, uo Ko- 
nour will be too great for him; he will show •Amvxyitc^MJLVQ*'*^^ 

flevation. Johnson. 
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The common muck o* the world : he covets lysli 
Than misery itself would give f rewards 
His deeds with doing them ; and is content 
To spend the time, to end it.« 

Men. He 's right noble; 

Let him be callM for. 

1 Sen, Call for Coriolanus.^ 

Off, He doth appear. 

Re-enter Coriolanus. 

Men. The senate, Coriolanus, are well pleas 'd 
To make thee consul. 

Cor. I do owe them still 

My life, and services. 

Men. It then remains. 

That you do sp^ak to the people.^ 

7 Than misery iueif would give f"] J^iitery for avarice; beeaxue it 
mUtt signifies avaricious. Warburton. 

• — and is content 

To spend the time^ to end it.'] I know not whether mf 
conceit will be approved, but I cannot forbear to think that our 
author wrote thus: 

' he rewards 

His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To spend his timet to spend it. 
To do great acts, for the sake of doing them; to spend his life, 
for the si3:e of spending it. Johnson. 

1 think the words afiord this meaning, without any alteration. 

Malone. 

• Call for Coriolanus."] I have supplied the preposition— ;/br, to 
complete the measure. Steevens. 

• It then remains. 

That you do speak to the people.] Coriolanus was banished U. 
C. 262. But till the time of Manlius Torquatus, U. C. 393, the 
senate chose both the consuls: And then the people, assisted by 
the seditious temper of the tribimes, got the choice of one. But 
if Shakspeare msikes Rome ademocracy, which at this time was 
a perfect aristocracy; he sets the balance even in liis Timon, and 
turns Athens, which was a perfect democracy, into an aristocracy. 
But it would be unjust to attribute thi? entirely to his ignorance; 
it sometimes proceeded from the too powerful blaze of his ima- 
gination, which, when once lighted up, made all acquired know- 
kdge fade and disappear before it. For sometimes again we 
find him, when occasion serves, not only writing up to the truth 
of history, but fitting his sentiments to the nicest manners of his 
peculiar subject, as well to the dignity of his characterSi or the 
dittates of nature in general. fFar burton. 
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Cor, I do beseech yoU) 

Let me o'er-leap that custom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, stand naked, afid entreat them. 
For my wounds' sake, to give their suffrage : please yon^ 
That I may pass this doing. 

Sic, • Sir, the people 

Must have their voices; neither will they bate 
One jot of ceremony. 

Men. Put them not to 't:— 

Pray you, go fit you to the custom ; and 
Take to you, as your predecessors have, 
Your honour with your fbrm.^ 

Cor, It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. 

J5rtt. Mark you that ? 

Cor. To brag unto them, — Thus I did, and thus;— • 
Show them the unaking scars which I should hide^ 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only : -r — 

Men. Do not stand upon 't.— 

We recommend to you, tribunes of the people, 
Our purpose to them ;^ — and to our noble consul 
Wish we all joy and honour. 

Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour I 

[^Flourish. Then exeunt Senators. 
. Bru. You see how he intends to use the people. 

The inaccuracy is to be attributed, not to our author, but to 
Phitarch, who expressly says, in his Life qf Coriolamuy that ** it 
was the custome of Rome at that time, that such as dyd sue for 
am office, should for certen dayes before be in the market-place, 
oiuy with a poor gowne on their backes, and without any coate 
underneath, to praye the people to remember them at the day of 
election.'^ North's translation, p. 244. Malone. 

* Tour honour naith your ^brm.] I believe we should read — 
*• Your honour with the form." — That is, the usual form. 

M. Mason. 
Tour form, may mean the form which custom prescribes toyotu 

Steevens, 
^ We recommend to you, tribunes of the people. 
Our purpose to them;'] We entreat you, tribunes of the people, 
to recommend and enforce U) the plebeians, what we propose to 
them for their approbation ; namely the appointment of Coriola- 
nus to the consulship. Malone. 
This passage is rendered almost unintelligible by the false 
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Sir. May they perceive his intent ! He will require 
them, 
As if he did contemn what he requested 
Should be in them to give. 

Bru. Come, we '11 inform them 

Of our proceedings here : on the market-place, 
I know, tliey do attend us. [^Ejceunt. 

SCENE III. 

The 8ame. The Forum. 
Enter several Citizens. 

1 C/r.Once,** if he do require our voices, we ought not 
to deny him. 

2 GV. We may, sir, if we will. 

3 Cit. We have power in ourselves to do it, but it is a 
power that we have no power to do:* for if he show us 

punctuation. It should evidently be pointed thus, and then the 

sense wiH be clear : 

We recommend to you t triimnet of the people^ 
Ovrturpote f—^to theiUt <>"<' to our noble consul. 
Wish v)e all jay and honour. 
To themt means to the people^ whom Menenius artfully joins to 

the consul, in the g^d wishes of the senate, ilf. Mason. 

"* Once,'] Once here means the same as when we say, once for 
all' Warhurt&n. 

This use of the woi*d once is found in The Suppotet, by Gas- 
coigne: 

** Once, twenty-four ducattes he cost me." Farmer. 

I doubt whether once here signifies once for all. I believe, it 
means, " if he do but so much as require our voices ;" as in the 
following passage in Holinshed's Chronicle: " — they left many 
of their servants and m«h of war behind them, and some of them 
would not once stay for their standards.'' Malone. 

* The meaning may be this, if he do require our voices, once we 
ought not to deny him : his services entitle him to the office, and 
though we do not like him, yet gratitude requires we should 
fleet him once; That debt discharged, obligation ceases ; we are 
not bound to give him our voices a second time. Am.' Ed. 

* We have power in ourselves to do it, hut it is a power -that we 
have no power to do .•] Power first signifies natural power or force, 

,and then m>oral power or right. Davie s has used the same word 
with great variety of meaning : 

** Use all thy powers that heavenly j&oww to praise, 
Thatgave.tkee/onwrtodo."— — Johnson. 
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bis wounds, and lell us his deeds, we are to put our 
tongues \v.io those wounds, and speak for them ; so, if he 
tell us his noble deeds, we must also tell him our noble 
acceptance of tliem. Ingratitude is monstrous : dnd for 
the multitude to be ingrateful, were to make a monster 
of the multitude ; of the which, we being members^ 
should bring ourselves to be monstrous members. 

1 Cit, And to make us no better thought of, a little 
help will serve : for once, when we stood up about the 
com,'* he himself stuck not to call us — the many-headed 
multitude/ 

3 Cie, We have been called so of many ; not that our 
heads are some brown, some black, some auburn," some 
bald, but that our wits are so diversly coloured : and truly 
I think, if all our wits were to issue out of one skull,* 
they would fly east, west, north, south; and their consent 
of one direct way^ should be at once to all the points o' the 
compass. 

• for once, when v)e stood up ahout the com,] [Old copy- 
once we stood up~\ That is, as soon as ever we stood up. This 
word is still used in nearly the same sense, in Camiliar or rather 
vulgar language, such as Shakspeare wished to allot to the Ro- 
man populace : ** Once the will of the monarch is the only law, 
the constitution is destroyed." Mr. Rowe and all the subsequent 
editors read — for once, when we stood up, &c. Maione. 

As no decisive evidence is brought to prove that the adverb 
once has at any time signified — as soon as every I have not reject- 
ed the word introduced by Mr. Rowe, which, in my judgment, 
is necessary to the speaker's meaning. Steevens. 

^ — many-headed multitude.'] Hanmer reads, many-headed 
monster, but without necessity. To be many-headed mcludet 
monstrousness, Johnson . 

• — some auburn,] The folio reads, some Akram, I should 
unwillingly suppose this to be the true reading ; but we have al- 
ready heard of Cain and ji^ram-coloured beards. Steevens. 

The emendation was made in the fourth folio. Maione. 

• — if all our voits were to issue out of one skull, &c.] Meaninf^ 
though our having but one interest wus most apparent, yet our 
wishes and projects would be infinitely discordant. Warlurton. 

To suppose all their wits to issue from one skull, and thut 
their common consent and agreement to go all one way, should 
end in their flying to every point of the compass, is a just dc- 
ncription of the vaiiety and inconsistency of the opinions, 
wishes, and actions of the multitude. M. Mason. 

^ and their consent of one direct waj — -] See Vol. VII. p. 

80, n. 7 ; and Vol. X, p. 10, n. 4. Steevens. 

VOL. xni H 
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2 Cit, Think you so? Which way, do you judge, my 
wit would By I 

3 Cic, Nay, your wit will not so soon out as another 
man's will, 'tis strongly wedged up in a block-head : but 
if it were at liberty, 'twould, sure, southward. 

2 Cit. Why that way? 

3 Cit. To lose itself in a fog ; where being three parts 
melted away with rotten dews, the fourth would return 
for conscience sake, to help /to get thee a wife. 

2 Cit. You are never without your tricks : — You mayy 
you may .2 

3 Cit. Are you all resolved to give your voices? But 
that 's no matter, the greater part carries it. I say, if he 
would incline to the people, there was never a worthier 
man. 

Enter Coriolanus and Menenius. 
Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark his 
behaviour. We are not to stay all together, but to come 
by him where he stands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 
He *s to make his requests by particulars; wherein eve- 
ry one of us has a single honour, in giving him our own 
voices with our own tongues: therefore follow me, and 
I *11 direct you how you shall go by him. 

All. Content, content. [^Exeunt. 

Men. O sir, you are not right : have you not known 
The worthiest men have done 't? 

Cor, What must I say ?-^ 

I pray, sir, — ^Plague upon 't ! I cannot bring ' 

My tongue to such a pace: Look, sir ;■ my 

wounds ;— 
I got them in my country's service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From the noise of our own drums. 

Men. O me, the gods ! 

You must not speak of that ; you must desire them 
To think upon you. 

Cor, Think upon me ? Hang *em ! 

* Ton may i you may-"] This colloquial phrase, which seems t© 
signify — Tou may divert yourself, at you please, at my expense, --AiSA 
Qccurred aJtready in Troilus and Cressida •• 

" Hel. By my troth, sweet lord, thou hast a fine forehead. 

** /Vin. Ay, you may, you may?* Steevens. 
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I would they "viould forget me, like the virtues 
Which our divines lose by them.^ 

Men. You '11 mar all ; 

i '11 leave you : Pray you, speak to them, I pray you, 
In wholesome manner.* [Exit, 

Enter Two Citizens. 
Cor, Bid them wash their faces^ 

And keep their teeth clean. — So, here comes a brace. 
You know the cause, sir, of my standing here. 

1 Cit. We do, sir ; tell us what hath brought you to 't. 
Cor, Mine own desert. 

2 Cit, Your own desert ? 

Cor, Ay, not 

Mine own desire.* 

1 Cit, How ! not your own desire ? 

Cor. No, sir : 
'Twas never my desire yet, 
To trouble the poor with begging. 

1 Cit, You must think, if we give you any thing, 
We hope to gain by you. 

Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o* the consulship? 

1 Cit, The price is, sir,® to ask it kindly. 

* Jtoould they vMuld forget me. Hie the virtues 

Which our divines lose Ay them.'] i. e. I wish they would for- 
get me as they do those virtuous precepts, which the divineii 
preach up to them, and lose by them, as it were, by their neg- 
lecting the practice. Theobald. 

* In wholesome m^anner.'] So, in Samlet : " If it shall please 
you to make me a ivhoiesoTne answer." Steevens. 

* — — — not 

Mine own desire."] The old copy — but mine own desire. If but 
be the true reading, it must signify, as in the North — without, 

Steevens, 
But is only the reading of the first folio : Not'is the true read- 
ing. Ititson. 

The answer of the Citizen fully supports the correction, which 
was made by the editor of the third folio. But and not are often 
confounded in these plays. See Vol. V, p. 33, n. 1. 

In a passage in Lovers Labour 's Lost, Vol. IV. p. 80, n. 6, 
from tlie reluctance which I always feel to depart from the ori- 
ginal copy, I have suffered not to remain, and have endeavoured 
to explain the words as they stand ; but I am now convinced that 
I ought to have printed — 

By earth, she is but corporal; there you lie. Malone* ^ 

* The price is, air, ip'c.] The word — 9tr, has beeiv %>\w'^vi^ Xs^ ^ 
one of the modem e<htor8 t6 complete the verse. SueH>cn«. 
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Cor. Kindly ? 

Sir, I pray, let me ha 't : I have wounds to show you, 
Which shall be yours in private. — Your good voice, air ; 
What say you ? 

2 Cit, You shall have it, worthy sir. 

Cor, A match, sir :— 
There is in all two worthy voices begg'd :— 
I have your alms ; adieu. 

1 C/V. V But this is something odd. 

2 Cit, An 'twere to give again, — But 'tis no matter. 

\^Kxeunt Two Citizens. 

Enter Two other Citizens. 
Cor, Pray you now, if it may stand with the tune of 
your voices, that I may be consul, I have here the cus« 
tomary gown. 

3 Cit, You have deserved nobly of your country, and 
you have not deserved nobly. 

Cor, Your enigma ? 

3 Cit, You have been a scourge to her enemies, you 
have been a rod to her friends ; you have not, indeed^ 
loved the common people. 

Cor, You should account me the more virtuous, that I 
have not been common in my love. I will, sir, flatter my 
sworn brother the people, to earn a dearer estimation of 
them; 'tis a condition they account gentle: and since 
the wisdom of their choice is rather to have my hat than 
my heart, I will practise the insinuating nod, and be off 
to them most counterfeitly ; that is, sir, I will counter* 
feit the bewitchment of some popular man, and give it 
bountifully to the desirers. Therefore, beseech you, I 
may be consul. 

4 Cit, We hope to find you our friend ; and therefore 
give you our voices heartily. 

3 Cit, You have received many wounds for your 
country. 

Cor. I will not seal your knowledge' with showing 

"^ But thit is something odd."] As this hemistich is too bulky to 
join with its predecessor, we may suppose our author to have 
written only — 

This is something odd; 
and that the compositor's eye had caught— Jffuf, firom the suc- 
ceeding line. Steevens* 

k • / viill no J se al ywr knoviledge — ] I will not strengthen or com' 
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them. I will make much of your voices, and so trouble 
you no further. 

Both Cit. The gods give you joy, sir, heartily! \_Exeunt. 

Cor. Most sweet voices! — 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 
Than crave the hire^ which first we do deserve. 
Why in this woolvish gown^ should I stand here, 
To beg of Hob and Dick) that do appear, 

plete your knowledge. The seal is that which gives authentici- 
ty to a writing, yohnson. 

• — the hire — ] The old copy has htgheri and this is one of 
the many proofs that several parts of the original folio edition of 
these plays were dictated by one and written down by another. 

Jffalone. 

^ — thU fvoolvish gown — ] Signifies this trough hirsute gown. 

yohnsotu 

The first folio reads — this vsohiah tongue. Govm is the reading 
of the second folio, and, I believe, the true one. 

Let us try, however, to extract some meaning from the word 
exhibited in the elder copy. 

The white robe worn by a candidate was made, I think, of 
white lamb-sldns. How comes it then to be called woolvish, un- 
less in allusion to the fable of the tvolfin sheep*s clothing? Per- 
haps the poet meant only. Why do I stand v)ith a tongue deceitful 
as that of the vtolf, and seem to Jiatter those ivh&m I voould wish to 
treat with my usual ferocity ? We might perhaps more distinctly 
read: 

with this woolvish tongfue, 

unless tongue be used for tone or accent. Tongue might, indeed, be 
only a typograpliical mistake, and the word desired be togct 
which is used in Othello. Yet, it is as probable, if Shakspeare 
originally wrote— fcjg'e, that he afterwards exchanged it for — gown^ 
a word more intelligible to his audience. Our author, however, 
does not appear to have known what the toga hirsuta was, be- 
cause he has just before called it the napless gown of humility. 

Since the foregoing note was written, I met with the followmg 
passa.ge in " A Merye Jest of a Man called Howleglas^* bl. 1. no 
date. Howleglas hired himself to a tailor, who " caste unto him 
a husbande mans gown, and bad him take a wolfe, and make it 
up. — ^Then cut Howleglas the husbandmans gowne and made 
tliereof a woulfe with the head and fcete, &c. Then sayd the 
maister, I ment that you should have made up the russet gown, 
for a husbandman's gowne is h«re caUed a wolfe'** By a wolvish 
gown, therefore, Shakspeare might have meant Coriolanus to 
compare the dress of a Roman candidate Xx> the coarse frock of a 
plaughTnoii, who exposed himself to solicit the votes of his fel- 
low rusticks. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevcns has in his note on this passage cited the 

H2 
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Their needless vouches?* Custom calls mc to *t:— 
What custom vills, in all things should we do 't^ 

mance of HoviUgtat to show that a husbandman's gown was call- 
ed a violf; but quaere if it be called so in tliis country ? it must be 
remembered that Hovileglas is literally transited from the 
French where the word ** loup" certainly occurs, but I believe it 
has not the same si^ification in that lan^ag*e. The French co- 
py also may be literally rendered from tlie German. Douce. 

Mr. Steevens, however, is clearly right, in supposing the allu- 
sion to be to the ** wolf in sheep's clothing-;" not indeed that Co- 
riolanus means to call himself a wolf; but merely to say, •• Why 
should I stand here playing the h}'pocrite, and simulating the 
humility which is not in my nature ?" Ritaon. 

Wh^ in this woolvish gown ahouldl stand here,'] I suppose the 
meaning is, Why should 1 stand in tliis gown oi'humility, which 
is little expressive of mj feelings towards the people ; as far from 
being an emblem of my real chai'acter, as the sheep's clothing on 
a wolf is expressive of his disposition. I believe woolvish was 
used by our author for false or deceitful, and tliat the phrase w«8 
suggested to him, as Mr. Steevens seems to think, by the com- 
mon expression, — " a woll in sheep's clothing." Mr. Mason says, 
that tliis is ** a ludicrous idea, and ought to be treated as such.'* 
1 have paid due i ttenlion to mi.ny of the ingenious commenta- 
tor's remai'ks in the present edition, and therefore I am sure he 
will pardon me when 1 observe that specul: I've criticism on 
these plays vriW ever be liable to error, unless we add to it an in- 
timate acquaintance with tlie language and writings of the pre- 
decessors and contemponrits of ShaKspeare. If Mr. Mr.son had 
read the following line in Churchynrd's Legend of Cni'dinal 
Wolsey, Mirror for Magistrates^ 1587, instead of considering 
this as a ludicrous interpretation, he would probrbly bnve ad- 
mitted it to be a natural and just explication of the epithet be- 
fore us: 

** Ofye on wo/ve*, that march in masking clothes.** 

The tooolvish [gown or] toge is a gown of humility, in which 
Coriclanus thinks he shall appear in masquerade j and not in his 
real nnd natural character. 

Woohish cannot mean roughs hirsute^ as Dr. Johnson interprets 
H, because the gown Coriolanus wore has already been describ- 
ed as napless. 

Tj e old copy has tongue ; which was a very natural error for 
the compositor at the press to fall into, who almost always sub- 
jrtitutes a familiar English word for one derived from the Latin, 
which he does not understand. The very same mistake has hap- 
pened in Othello, where we find ** tongued conswlSf** foT toged con- 
rwXs — ^The particle in shows that tongue cannot be right. The 
editor of the second folio solved the difficulty as usual, by substi- 
luting^owrt, without any regard to the word in the original copy. 

Malone. 

' To beg of Hob and Dick^ that do appear y 
Their needleu vouches?] Why stand 1 here,— to beg of Hoh 
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The dust on antique time would lie unswcpt, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd 
For truth to over-peer.— ^Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus. — I am half through ; 
The one part suffer'd, the other will I do. 

Enter Three other Citizens. 
Here come more voices, — 
Your voices: for your voices I have fought; 
Watch'd for your voices ; for your voices, bear 
Of wounds two dozen odd ; battles thrice six^ 
I have seen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
Done many things, some less, some more : your voices : 
Indeed, I would be consul. 

5 Cit, He has done nobly, and cannot go without any 
honest man's voice. 

6 Cit, Therefore let him be consul: The gods give 
him joy, and make him good friend to the people ! 

jiU. Amen, amen. 

God save thee, noble consul ! [^Exeunt Citizens. 

Cor, Worthy voices ! 

Re-enter Menenius, with Brutus, and Sicinius. 

Men, Yqu have stood your limitation ; and the tribunes 
Endue you with the people's voice : Remains, 
That, in the official marks invested, you 
Anon do meet the senate. 

Cor, Is this done? 

■tnd Dick, and such others as make their appearance here, their 
unnecessary votce*.^ yohnson. 

By strange inattention our poet has here given the names (as 
in many other places he has attributed the customs) of England, 
to ancient Rome. It appears from Minsheu's Dictionahy, 
1617, in v. QuiMTAiNE, that tliese were some of tlie most com- 
mon names among the people in Shakspeare's time : " A Quin- 
TAiNE or Qu IN TELLE, a game in request at marriages, where 
Jac and Tom, Die, Hob, and Will, strive for the gay garland.*' 

Jlialone. 
Again, in an old equivocal English prophecy : 
" The country gnuffs, Jloby Dick, and Hick, 
** With staves and clouted shoon*' &c. Steevent. 

5 — - battles thrice six, &c.] Coriolanus seems now, in eame8|» 
to petition for the consulate : perhaps we may better read : 
— — — battles thrice six 

I 've seen, and you have heeu'd of; for your voicet ^ 5 

Done many things , &c. Faniter, ..It 
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^'r. The custom of request you have discharged : 
The people do admit you ; and are summon'd 
To meet anon, upon your approbation. 

Cor, Where? at the senate-house? 

Sic, There, Coriolanus. 

Cor. May I then^ change these garments ? 

Sic, You may, sir. 

Cor, That I '11 straight do; and, knowing myself agaio^ 
Repair to the senate-house. 

Men, I '11 keep you company.— Will you along ? 

Bru, We stay here for the people. 

Sic, Fare you well. 

\^Exeunt CoR. and Mkit. 
|Ie has it now ; and by his looks, methioks, 
'Tis warm at his heart. 

Bru, With a proud heart he wore 

His humble weeds : Will you dismiss the people ? 

Re»enter Citizens. 

Sic, How now, my masters ? have you chose this man ? 

1 Cit, He has our voices, sir. 

Bru. We pray the gods, he may deserve your loves. 

2 Cit, Amen, sir: To my poor unworthy noticCf 
He mock'd us, when he begg'd our voices. 

3 Cit, Certainly, 
He flouted us down-right. 

1 Cit, No, 'tis his kind of speech, he did not mock us. 

2 Cit, Not one amongst us, save yourself, but says. 
He us'd us scorniully : he should have show'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for his country. 

Sic, Why, so he did, I am sure. 
Cit, No; no man saw 'em. 

^Set)eral afieak, 

3 Gt, He said he had wounds, which he could show in 

private ; 
And with his hat, thus waving it in scorn, 
J would be consul^ says he : aged customy^ 
But by your voices^ will not so fiermit me; 

^May /then, {/c] Then^ which is wantijig in the old copy, 
was supplied, for the sake of metre, by Sir T. Hanmer. Steevenw, 

3 .«_ aggd cuttonif'] This was a strange inattention. The Ro- 
mans at this time had but lately changed the regal for the consular 
government : for Coriolanus was banished the eighteenth year 
afler the expulsion of the kings. Warburton, 
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Tour voices there/ore: When wc granted that, 
Here was,-—/ tAank you for your voiceay-^thank you^-^- 
Your most sweet voices :-—now you /urve left your voices^ 
I have no further with yott.*— Was not this mockery? 

Sic, Why, either, were you ignorant to see *t?<^ 
Or, seeing it, of such childish friendliness 
To yield your voices ? 

Bru, Could you not have told him, 

As you were lesson'd, — When he had no power, 
But was a petty servant to the state, 
He was your enemy; ever spake ag*iinst 
Your liberties, and the charters that you bear 
1* the body of the weal : and now, arriving 
A place of potency,^ and sway o* the state. 
If he should still malignantly remain 
Fast foe to the plebeii, your voices might 
Be curses to yourselves ? You should have said, 
That, as his worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for; so his gracious nature 
Would think upon you^ for your voices, and 
Translate his malice towards you into love, 
Standing your friendly lord. 

Sic, Thus to have said, 

As yoa were fore-advis'd, had touch'd his spirit, 

Perhaps our author meant by aged custom, that Coriolanus 
should say, the. custom which requires the consul to he of a eer- 
tain prescribed age, will not permit that I should be elected, un- 
less by the voice of the people that rule should be broken through. 
This would meet with the objection made in p. 65, n. 4 ; but I 
doubt much whether Shakspeare knew the precise consular age 
even in Tully's time, and therefore think it more probable that 
the words aged custom were used by our author in their ordinary 
sense, however inconsistent witli the recent establishment of con- 
sular government at Rome. Plutarch had led him into an error 
concerning this aged custom. See p. 70, n. 1. Mdlone. 

• ignorant to see *f .?] Were you ignorant to see it, is, did 

you want knowledge to discern it ? yohnson. 



arriving 



A place of potency,"] Thus the old copy, and rightly. So, iigi 
The Third Part of King Henry VI, Act V, so. iii : 
** — — those powers Uiat the queen 
•*Hath rais'd^in Gallia, have arrived our coast." Steevens. 

' ^ottid think upon you — ] Would ret:.in a grateful remem- ■ 
brance of yOfUy &c. «3ltt/onf. '"' j 



^y 
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And try*d his inclination ; from him pluck 'd 
Either his gracious promise, which you might. 
As cause had call'd you up, have held him to ; 
Or else it would have gall'd his surly nature, 
Which easily endures not article 
Tying him to aught ; so, putting him to rage, 
You should have ta'en the advantage of his choler, 
And pass'd him unelected. 

Bru, Did you perceive, 

He did solicit you in free contempt,^ 
When he did need your loves ; and do you think, 
That his contempt shall not be bruising to you. 
When he hath power to crush ? Why, had your bodietf * 
No heart among you ? Or had you tongues, to cry 
Against the rectorship of judgment? 

Sic. Have you, 

Ere now, deny *d the asker ? and, now again, 
On him,^ that did not ask, but mock, bestow 
Your su'd-for tongues ?* 

3 C»V. He 's not confirmed, we may deny him yet. 

2 Cit, And will deny him : 
I '11 have five hundred voices of that sound. 

1 Cit. I twice five hundred, and their friends to piece 'em. 

Bru. Get you hence instantly; and tell those friendSf-^ 
They have chose a consul, that will fi*om them taj^e 
Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking. 
As therefore kept to do so. 

Sic. Let them assemble ; 

And, on a safer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election : Enforce his pride,' 



* f ree contempt,'] That is, with contempt open and un* 
restrained, yohnton. 

* On Am,] Old copy — o/*him. Steevetu. 

* Your 9u^d-for tongues ?] Your voices that hitherto have been 
solicited. Steevens. 

Your voices, not soricitcd, by verbal application, but sued-for 

by this man's merely standing forth as a candidate. — Tour twJ" 

for tongues, however, may mean, your voices, to obtain which 

to many make wit to you ; and perhaps the li^tter is the more just 

interpretation. Malone. 

^ — *- Enforce his pride,'} Object his ^fide, and enforce tibue 
objection, yohnton. 
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And his old hate unto you : besides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed J 
How in his suit he scom'd you : but your loves, 
Thinking upon his services, took from you 
The apprehension of his present portance,* 
Which gibingly,* ungravely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears you. 

Bru, Lay 

A fault on us, your tribunes ; that we laboured, 
(No impediment between) but that you must 
Cast your election on him. 

Sic. Say, you chose him 

More after our commandment, than as guided 
By your own true affections : and that, your minds 
Pre-occupy'd with what you rather must do 
Than what you should, made you against the grain 
To voice him consul : Lay the fault on us. 

Bru, Ay, spare us not. Say, we read lectures to youj 
How youngly he began to serve his country, 
How long continued : and what stock he springs of, 
The noble house o' the Marcians ; from whence came 
That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's son. 
Who, after great Hostilius, here was king : 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus were. 
That our best water brought by conduits hither; 
And Censorinus, darling of the people,^ 

So afterwards : 

" Enforce him with his envy to the people — ." Stee^oens. 

^ his present portance,3 i. e. carriage. So, in Othello: 

** And portance in my travels' history.'* Steevens. 

* Which gibingly,'] The old copy, redundantly : 
Which most gUnngly, &c. Steevens. 

• And Censorinus darling of the people,'] Tliis*" verse I have 
supplied ; a line having been certainly left out in this plr.ce, aa 
will appear to any one who consults the beginning of Plutarch's 
Life of Coriolanus, from whence tliis passage is directly trans- 
lated. Pope. 

The passage in North's translation, 1579, runs thus : ** The 
house of the Martians at Rome was of the number of the patri- 
cians, out of which hath sprong many noble personages : whereof 
Ancus Martins was one, king Numaes daughter's sonne, who 
was king of Rome after TuUus Hostilius. Of the tame hotue 
were Publius and Quintus, who brought to Rome their belt 
water they had by condints. Censorinus also came •ftkatjamifl^^^ 
that w^ so sumamed because the people had chosen turn dowoi ; 
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And nobly nanr\M so, being censor twice/ 
Was his great ancestor.^ 

iiir. One thus descended, 

That hath beside well in his person v.*rought 
To be set high in place, we I'ic con-.nienil 
To your remembrances: but vou have found, 
Scaling his present beanng with his p ist,* 
That he 's your fixed enemy, and revoke 
Your sudden approbation. 

Bru. Say, you ne'er had done 't, 

(Harp on that still) but by our putting on :^ 

twice." — Publius and Quintus and Ccnsorinus were not the an- 
cestors of CorioLmiis, but his descendants. Cains Martins Ru- 
tilius did not obtain the name of Ccnsorinus till the yciir of Rome 
487 ; and the Marcian waters were not brought to that city by 
aqueducts till the }car 613, near 350 years after the death of 
Coi'ioL.nus. 

Can it be supposed, that he who woidd disregard such ana- 
chi*onisms, or rather he to whom they were not known, should 
have chmged Cato, which he found in his Plutarch, to Calves, 
from a regard to chronology? See a former note, p. 28. JMalone, 

^ And nobly nam'tl so, being censor twice, 3 The old copy reads: 
—being twice censor,' but tor tlie sake of harmony, I have ar- 
ranged these words as they stand in our autlM)r's original,— Sir 
T. North's translation of Plutarch : " — the people had chosen 
him censor Poiice.** Steevens. 

' And Censo.inus — — 
Was his great ancestor. "] Now the first censor was created 
U. C. 314, and Coriolamis was banished U. C. 262. The truth is 
this : the passage, as Mr. Pope observes above, was taken from 
Plutarch's Life of Coriolanus ,• who, speaking of the house of 
Coriolanus, takes notice both of his ancestors and of his posterity, 
whicli our author's haste not giving him leave to observe, has 
here confounded one with the other. Another instance of his 
inadvertency, from the same cause, we have in The First Part 
tf King Henry I V, where an account is given of the prisoners 
4aken on the plains of Holmedon : 

** Morddke the earl of Fife, and eldest son 
" To beaten Douglas — ." 

But the eai*l of Fife was not son to Douglas, but to. Robeit 
duke of Albany, Governor of Scotland. He took his account 
from Holinshed, whose words are. And tf prisoners amoHgtt. 
vthers were these, JUbrdaci earl of Fife, son to the governor ArMm 
bald, earl Douglas, &c. And he imagined that the gfovemor and 
earl Douglas were one and the same pers<m. Warwrton, 

' Scaling his present bearing vnth his past,"] That is» vteigkkig 
his past and present behaviour. Johnson, 

* — — by our putting on :] i. e. incitation. So, in Khg Letar: 



•i. 
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And presently, when you have drawn your number, 
Repair to the Capitol. 

Cit. We will so: almost all [^Several efieak. 

Repent in ti^eir election. [Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru, JLiet them go on ; 

This mutiny were better put in hazard, 
Than stay, past doubt, for greater : 
If, as his nature is, he fall in i*age 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of his anger^ 

Sic, To the Capitol : 

Corner we *11 be there before the stream o' the people ;•* 
And this shall seem, as partly *tis, tlieir own, 
Which we have goaded onward. [Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

The same. A Street, 

Comets, Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, Cominius, 
TiTus liAKTius, Senators, and Patricians. 

Cor, Tullus Aufidius then had made new head? 

Lart. He had, my lord ; and that it was, which caus'd 
Our swifter composition. 

Cor. So then the Voices stand but as at first ; 
Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make road 
Upon *s again. 

Com, They are worn, lord consul,* so, 



« 



— you protect this course, 
And />M^ it on by your allowance." Steevens. 
So, in King Henry Vlll: 
** — — as putter on 
" Of these exactions." — 
See Vol. XI, p. 215, n. 2. Malone. 

* ■ observe and ans^ver 

The vantage of his anger. "] Mark, catch, and improve the op- 
portunity, which his hasty anger will afford us. Johnson. 

3 the stream of the people /] So, in Kmg Henry VIU: 

** — The rich stream 

" Of lords and ladies having brought the queen 

" To a prepur'd place in the choir," &c. Malone. 

* lord con^,'] Shakspeare has here, as in 

attributed the usage of £ngWd to Rome. labiAi 

VOL. XIII. I 
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That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their banners wave ag^ain. 

Cor, Saw you Aufidius? 

Lart. On safe -guard he came to me ;' and did curse 
Against the Voices, for they had so vilely 
Yielded the town : he is retired to Antium. 

Cor. Spoke he of me ? 

Lart. He did, my lord. 

Cor, How? what? 

Lart, How often he had met you, sword to sword : 
That, of all things upon the earth, he hated 
Your person most : that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeless restitution, so he might 
Be call'd your vanquisher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he ? 

Lart. At Antium. 

Cor. I wish I had a cause to seek him there, 
To oppose his hatred fully. — Welcome home. [To Lart. 

Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 
Behold ! these are the tribunes of the people, 
The tongues o' the common mouth. I do despise them; 
For they do prank them in authority,* 
Against all noble sufferance. 

Sic. Pass no further. 

Cor. Ha ! what is that ? 

Bru. It will be dangerous to 

Go on : no further. 

Cor. What makes this change ? 

Men. The matter? 

Com. Hath he not pass'd the nobles, and the commons T* 

Bru, Cominius, no. 



of lord was given to many officers of state who were not peers $ 
thus, lords of the council, lord umbassador, lord general, &c. 

Malont. 
' On safe -guard he came to nte/'\ i. e. with a convoy^ a guard 
appointed to protect him. Steeven*. 

• — prank them in authority,'] Flume, deck, dignify them- 
selves, yohnson. 

So, in Measure for Measure, Act II, sc. ii : 

** Brest in a little brief authority.** Steevens. 

^ Hath he not passed the nobles, and the commms?'] The first 
folio reads : " — noble** and ** com,m4)n.** The second has— com- 
mons. I have not hesitated to reform this passage on the auths* 
rity of others in the play before us. Thus : 
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Cor, Have I had children's voices ? 

1 Sen, Tribunes, give way; he shall to the market-place. 

J3ru, The people are incens'd against him. 

Sic. Stop, 

Or all will fall in broil. 

Cor, Are these your herd ?— 

Must these have voices, that can yield them now. 
And straight disclaim their tongues? — What are your 

offices ? 
You being their mouths, why rule you not their teeth ?* 
Have you not set them on ? 

Men, Be calm, be calm. 

Cor, It is a purposed thing, and grows by plot, 
To curb the will of the nobility :— 
Suffer it, and live with such as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be rul'd. 

Bru. Call *t not a plot : 

The people cry, you mock'd them ; and, of late, , 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandal'd the suppliants for the people ; call'd them 
Time-pleasers, flatterers, foes to nobleness. 

Cor, Why, this was known before. 

Bru, Not to them all. 

Cor, Have you informM them since ?9 

Bru, How! I inform them! 

Cor. You are like to do such business. 

Bru, Not unlike. 

Each way, to better yours.* 

Cor, Why then should I be consul ? By yon clouds. 
Let me deserve so ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow tribune. 

Sic, You show too much of that,' 

'* the noble* bended 

** As to Jove's statue : — '* 

** — the common* made 

" A shower and tliunder," &c. Steeveru. 

' why rule you not their teeth?'] The metaphor is fiX)Hii 

men's setting a bml-dog or mastiff upon any one. Warburton. 

*' tince?] The old copy — uthence. Steevem. 

* ' Not unlike. 

Each v)ay^ to better yours, {/c] i. e. likely to pro^de better 
tbr the security of the commonwealth than you. (whose butimU' 
ift is) will do. To ^hich the reply is pertinents 

** \Vhy then should I be consul V* Wmrtmmt^ ^r' 
^ Sio. Ite t Asw /M m«ei y 1^^ &Ci3 Tbl» ' 
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For which the people stir : If you will pass 

To where you are bounds you must inquire your way, 

Which you are out of, with a gentler spirit ; 

Or never be so noble as a consul, 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. 

Men, Let 's be calm. 

Com, The people are abusM: — Set on. — This palt'rihg 
Becomes not Rome ;^ nor has Coriolanus 
Deserv'd this so dishonour'd rub, laid falsely^ 
I' the plain way of his merit. 

Cor, Tell me of com! 

This was my speech, and f will speak *t again ;— - 

Men, Not now, not now. 

1 ^en. Not in this heat, sir, now. 

Cor, Now, as I live, I will— My nobler friends, 
I crave their pardons :— 
For the mutable, rank-scented many,* let them 
Regard me as I do not flatter, and 
Therein behold themselves :® 1 say again. 
In soothing them, we nourish 'gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion,^ insolence, sedition, 

the old copy to Cominius. It was rightly attributed to Sicinius by 
Mr. Theobald. M alone. 

3 — This palt*ring 
Become* not Rome ;] That is, tliis trick of dissimulation ; 
tliis shuffling : 

** And be these niggling fiends no more believed, 
" That j&a/fer with us in a double sense." J^Iacbeth. 

yohmon; 
Becomes not Rome ;] I would read : 

Becomes not iPowtans ; 
Coriolanus being accented on the Jirst, and not the second 
syllable, in former instances. Steevens. 

* ruby laid falsely i 8ic.] Falsely for treacherously. Johnson. 
The metaphor is from the bowling-green. Malone. 

5 m^any,"] i. e. the populace. The Greeks used ot roM^i^ 

exactly in the same sense. A. White. 

• — let them. 

Regard mx as I do not flatter, and 

Therein behold themselves.-^ Let them look in the mirror 
which I hold up to them, a mirror which does not flatter, and 
aee themselves, yohnson. 

7 The cockle of rebellion,'] Cockle is a weed which grows up 
with the com. The thought is from Sir Thomas North's trans- 
lation of Plut:irch, where it is given as follows : ** Moreover, he 
•aid, that tliey nourished against themselves the nuuglity seed 
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^hich we ourselves have ploughed for, sow'd and scat- 
tered, 
By mingling them with us, the honoured number; 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which they have given to beggars. 

Men. Well, no more. 

1 Sefu No more words, we beseech you. 

Cor, Howl no more? 

As for my country I have shed my blood. 
Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin words till their decay, against those meazels,* 
Which we disdain should tetter us, yet sought 
The very way to catch them. 

Bru, You speak o' the people. 

As if you were a god to punish, not 
A man of their infirmity. 

Sic. 'Twere well. 

We let the people know *t. 

Men, What, what? his choler? 

Cor. Choler! 
Were I as patient as tlie midnight sleep, 
By Jove, 'twould be my mind. 

^c. It is a mind. 

That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. 

Cor, Shall remain ! — 

Hear you this Triton of the minnows?^ mark you 
His absolute shall? 

Com, *Twas from the canon.i 



and cockle of insolence and sedition, wliich had been 86 wed and 
scattered abroad among the people,*' &c. Steeven*. 

The cockle of rebellion, iruolence, tedkion,'] Here are tliree sylla- 
bles too many. We might read, as in North's Plutarch : 
** The cockle of insolency and sedition." Riuon. 

, * — meaz€hy'\ Mesell is used in Pierce Plowman** Vision, 
for a leper. The same word frequently occurs in The London Pro- 
(UgtU, 1605. Steevens. 

* ■ ndnnoms?'] i. e. small fry. Warburton. 

A nUnnow is one of the smallest river fish, called in some 
cdtmties 2Lpink. yohmton. 

So, in Lo^t Labour** Lost: **— • that base minnovi of thy 
mirth,—." Steepens* 

^ 1 *T<03a9frofn the canon,"] Was contrary to the established rules 
it was* a form of speech to which he has no right, ^ohntrnt, ' 

13 
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Cor. Shall! 

O goody but most unwise patricians,^ why, 
You grave, but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer, 
That with his peremptory shall^ being but 
The horn and noise^ o' the monsters, wants not spirit 
To say, he '11 tum your current in a ditch. 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance :* if none, awake 

These words appear to me to imjily the vt-n' reverse. Corni- 
nius means to say, "that what Sicliiius had said, w.vs aceorilij)^ 
to the rule," alluding" to the absolute veto of the Trihimcs, the 
power of putting a slop to every proceeding* : — and, according'ly, 
Coriolanus, instead of disputing this power of the Tribunes, pro- 
ceeds to argue against the power itself, and to inveigfh aguinst 
the Patricians for having granted it. M. Maton. 

2 O good, but most umvUe patricians, &c.] The old copy has — 
O God, but &c. Mr. Thcob:dd made the correction. Mr. Stee- 
vens .'isks, " when tlie only authentick ancient copy makes sense, 
why should we depart from it ?" — No one can be more tho- 
roughly convinced of the general propriety of adhering to the 
old copy tlian I am ; and I trust I have given abimdant proofs of 
my attention to it, by restoring and establishing many ancient 
readings in ever}'^ one of tliese plays, which had been displaced 
for modem innovations : and if in the passag'e before us the an- 
cient copy had afforded sense, I should have been very unwilling 
to disturb it. But it does not ; for it reads, not " O Go3s,^ as Mr. 
Stecvens supposed, but O God, an adjuration surely not proper 
in tlie mouth of a heathen. Add to this, that the word but is 
exhibited with a small initial letter, in the only authentic copy; 
and the words "good but wnvise" here appear to be the coun- 
terpart of grave and reckless in the subsequent line. On a re- 
consideration of this passage therefore, I am confident that even 
my learned predecessor will approve of the emendation now 
adopted. J^falone. 

I have not displaced Mr. Malone's reading, though it may be 
obsen-ed, that an improper mention of the Supreme Being of the 
Christians will not appear decisive on this occasion to the reader 
who recollects that in Troilus and Cr'itsuia the Trojan Pandarua 
swears, " by God's lid," the Greek Thersites exclaims — " God* 
a-mer^cy;" and that, in A Midsummer-Klght's Dream, our aathor 
has p^ " God shield us I" into the mouth of Bottom, an Athe- 
nian Weaver. — I lately met with a still more glaring instance of 
the same impropriety in anotlier play of Shakspearoi but cannott 
at this moment, ascertain it. Steepens. 

^ The horn and noise '—^ Alluding to his having called hiin 
Triton before. War burton. 

* Then vail your ignorance:] If this m>an has power, let the jg;- 
norance that gave it him vail or ^tw draun before him. Johnson. 
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Your dangerous lenity. If you are leam'd, 

Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 

Let them have cushions by you. You are plebeians, 

If they b6 senators : and they are no less, 

When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 

Most palates theirs.' They choose their magistrate ; 

And such a one as he, who puts his ahall^ 

His popular shall ^ against a graver bench 

Than ever frown'd in Greece! By Jove himself, 

It makes the consuls base : and my soul akes,<^ 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by 'tother. 

Cotn, Well— on to the market-place. 

Cor, Whoever gave that counsel ,7 to give forth 

So, in The Taming of a Shrevt: 

** Then vail your stomachs—." 
Again, in Measttrejer J^asure .• 

** vail your regard 

" Upon a wrong'd" &c. Steevcm. 

* — Tou are plebeians. 

If they be senator 9 : aivd they are no less. 
When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Most palates theirs.'] I'hese Lines may, I think, be made more 
lAtjellig^ble by a very slight correction : 
— they no less [than senators] 
When, both your voices blended, the greatest taste 
Must palate theirs. 
When the taste of the great, the patricians, must palate, must 
please [or most try] that of the plebeians, yohnson. 

The plain meaning* is, that senators and plebeians are equals 
token the highest taste is best pleased with that v)hich pleases the 
lowest. Steevens. 

I think the meaning is, the plebeians are no less than senators^ 
when, the voices of the senate and the people being blended to- 
gether, tlie predominant taste of the compound smacks more of 
the populace thaih the senate. JUitlone. 

• _— and my soul aies,] The mischief and absurdity of what 
is called Imperium in vmperia, is here finely expressed. Warburton, 

^ Whoever gave that counsel, k,c.] So, in the old tranBlatioa 
of Plutarch: "Therefore, sayed he, they that gaue coimsell, 
and persuaded that the Come should be ^uen out to the common 
people gratis, as they vted to doe in cities of Grxce, whci^e the 
people had more absolute power, dyd but only nourishe their 
disobedience, which wouldhreakeoiitintheende^to 
ruine and ouerthrow of the whole state. For they wjlm 
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The corn o' the store-house gratis, as 'twas us'd 
Sometime in Greece, — - 

Men. Well, well, no more of thftu 

Cor, (Though there the people had more absoluit 
power,) 
I say, they nourish'd disobedience, fed 
The ruin of the state. 

Bru, Why, shall the people give 

One, that speaks thus, their voice? 

Cor. I *11 give my reasons, 

More worthier than their voices. They know, the com 
Was not our recompense; resting well assur'd 
They ne'er did service for 't: Being press'd to the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touch'd. 
They would not thread the gates r^ this kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis : being i' the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
Most valour, spoke not for them : The accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 
All cause unborn, could never be the native* 

it is done in recompense of their service past, sitbence they know 
well enough they haue so often rcfiised to go to the warres, when 
they were commaunded : neither for their mutinies when they 
went with vs, whereby tliey haue rebelled and forsaken their 
countrie : neither for their accusations which their flatterers haiie 
preferred vnto them, and they have recevued, and made good 
Against the senate : but they will rather judge we geue andgraunt 
them this, as abasing our selues, and standing in feare of them, 
and glad to flatter them euery way. By this meanes, their dis- 
obedience will still grow worse and worse ; and they will neuer 
leave to practise newe sedition, and vprores. Therefore it were 
a great foUie for vs, me thinckes, to do it : yea, shall I say more ? 
we should if we were wise, take from them their tin buneshippe, 
which most manifesUy is the embusing of the consulshippe, and 
the cause of the diuision of the cittie. The state whereof as it 
standeth, is not now as it was wont to be, but becommeth dis- 
membered in two factions, which mainteines allwayes ciuill dis- 
sention and discorde betwene VB, and will neuer suner us againe 
to be vnited into one bodie." Stmeru, 

* Tfuy would not thread the gatet .♦] That is, pott them. We 
yet say, to thread an alley, yohiuon. 
So, in King Lear : 

** — threading dark-ey'd night." Steeven*. 

9 „^^^ could never be the native — ] Ifative for natural birth." 

Warburtotkr 
Native is here not natural birtii, but natural parent, or caute qf 
bwth* jrohn^on. 
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Of our so frank donatiim. Well, what then? 
How shall this bosoon multiplied^ digest 
The senate's courtesy? Let deeds express 
What 'slike to be their words:— JFe did rei/ueei it; 
We are the greater fioUy and in true fear 
TTieygarve ua our demands :'^Th\ia we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears : which will in time break ope 
The locks o' the senate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles.—* 

Men. Come, enough.* 

Bru. Enough, with over-measure. 

Cor, No, take more: 

What may be sworn by^ both divine and human, 
Seal what I end withal l^— This double worship, — 
Where one parf* does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason; where gentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance,— it must omit 



So, in a kindred sense, in King Henry V: 
" A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
" Find native graves." Malone, 

I cannot agree with Johnson that native can possibly mean 
natural parent, or cause of birth ; nor with Warburton m sup- 
posing that it means natural birth ; for if the word could bear 
that meaning, it would not be sense here, as Coriolanus is speak- 
ing not of the consequence, but the cause, of their donation. I 
should therefore read motive instead of native. Malone's quota- 
tion from King Henry V, is nothing to the purpose, as in that pas- 
sage native graves, means evidently graves in their native sod. 

* — thit bosom multiplied — ] This multitudinous bosom; the 
bosom of that great monster, the people. Malone. 

^ Com^y enough.] Perhaps this imperfect line was originally 
completed by a repetition oi— enough, Steevens, 

"^ No, take m,ore : 
What may be svjorn by, both divine and hum>an 
Seal what I end vnthal !~\ The sense is. No, let me add this 
further ; and may every thing divine and human which can give 
force to an oath, bear witness to the truth of what I shall con- 
clude witli. 

The Romans swore by what was human as well as divine ; by 
their head, by their eyes, by the dead bones and ashes of their 
parents, &c. See Brisson &tformulis, p. 808—817. Heath, 

* Where one part — ] In the old copy, we have here, as innOfi 

ny other places, on instead of one. The correction was made b^ . j 
Mr. Rowe. See Vol. VII,p. 357, n. 1. itfafonc, 'J 
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Real necessities, and give way the while 

To unstable slightness: purpose so barr'd, it follows, 

Nothing is done to purpose : Therefore, beseech you^— 

You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 

That love the fundamental part of state, 

More than you doubt the change of *t ;* that prefer 

A noble life before a long, and wish 

To jump a body^ with a dangerous physick 

That 's sure of death without it,— -at once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The sweet which is their poison : ^ your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment,^ and bereaves the state 

Of that integrity which should become it ;^ 

'Not having the power to do the g^d it would, 

* That love the Jtmdamental part ofttatCt 

More than you doubt the change ofUf'] To doubt is to fern". 
The meaning is. You whose zeal predominates over your terrors; 
you who do not so much fear the danger of violent measures, as 
wish the good to which they are necessary, tlie preservation of 
the original constitution of our government, yohruon. 

• To jump a body — ] Thus the old copy. Modem editors read: 

To vamp . 

To jump anciently signified to jolt, to g^ve a rude concussion 
to any thing. To jump a body may tlierefore mean, to put it into a 
violent agitation or commotion. Thus, Lucretius, III, 452»— ^rua*- 
9atum eat corpus. ^ 

So, in Phil. Holland*s translation of Pliny's Natural Mittory, 
B. XXV, ch. V, p. 219: ** If we looke for ttood successe in our 
cure by ministring ellebore, 8cc. for certainly it putteth the pati- 
ent to SLJumpe, or g^eat hazard." Steeven*. 

From this passage in Pliny, it should seem that " to jump a 
body," meant to n>^ a body; and such an explication seems 1o 
me to be supported by the context in the passage before us. 
So, in Macbeth : » 

** We *djum,p the life to come." 
Agpiin, in Antotiy ana Cleopatra, Act III, sc. viii : 

** our fortune lies 

** Upon this ^*Mmj&." Malone. 

^ " let them, not lick 
TVie sweet which i* their poison .•] So, in Me<uurefor Meamrer 
** Like rats that ravm up their proper bane — ." Steevetu. 

• Mangles true judgment.-] yudgm>ent is the faculty by whick 
right is aistinguished from wi'ong. yohnson. 

' Of that integrity which should become it \\ Integrity is in this 
place soundness, uniformity, consistency^ in the same sense as Dr. 
Warburton often uses it, when he mentions the iti^grityoitUBt^ 
taphor. To become, is to suk, to befit, yohnwn.. 
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For the ill which doth control it. 

J3ru. He has said enough. 

^'r. He has spoken like a traitor, and shall answer 
As traitors do. 

Cor. Thou wretch ! despite o'erwhelm thee !— • 
What should the people do with these bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To the greater bench : In a rebellion, 
When what 's not meet, but what must be, was law, 
Then were they chosen ; in a better hour. 
Let what is meet, be said, it must be meet,i 
And throw their power i* the dust. 

£ru. Manifest treason. 

Sic. This a consul ? no. 

Bru. The £diles, ho!— -Let him be apprehended. 

Sic, Go, call the people; [exit Bru.] in whose name, 
myself 
Attach thee, as a traitorous innovator, 
A foe to the publick weal : Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine answer. 

Cor, Hence, old goat! 

Sen. ^ Pat. We 'II surety him. 

Com. Aged sir, hands off. 

Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I shall shake thy bones 
Out of thy garments.* 

Sic. Help, ye citizens. 

Rc'cnter Brutus, with the ^diles, and a Rabble of 

< itizens. 
Men. On both sides more respect. 
Sic. Here 's he, that would 

Take from you all your power. 

Bru. Seize him, ^diles. 

'CtV. Down with him, down with him ! [Several sfieak. 
2 Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons ! 

[They all bustle about Cor. 

^ Let v)hat tV meet, be said, it must be meet,'] Let it be said by 
you, that what is meet to be done, mMtt be meet, i. e. shall be 
done, and put an end at once to the tribunitian power, which was 
estabtished, when irresistible violence, not a regard to propiety, 
directed the legislature. Malone. 

* thake thy bona 

Out of thy garments.'] So, in King yohn •• 
" here 's a stay, 

" That shake* the rotten carcase of old death 
Outofkiiroi*/** Steevem, ^ 
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Tribunes, patricians, citizens i— what hoi— 
Sicinius, Brutiis, Corioianus, citizens! 

Cit. Peace, peace, peace ; stay, hold, peace ! 

Men, What is about to be ? — I am out of breath; 
Confusion 's near; I cannot speak: — You, tribunes 
To the people, — Corioianus, patience :3— 
Speak, good Sicinius. 

Sic, Hear me, people ; — Peace, 

Cit. Let 's hear our tribune ^-— Peace. Speak^ tpeaky 
speak. 

Sic. You are at point to lose your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from you ; MarciuSy 
Whom late you huve nam'd for consul. 

Mm. Fy,ly, fy ! 

This is the vrzy to kindle, not to quench. 

1 Sen. To unbuild tiie city, and to lay all flat. 

Sic. What is the city, but the people? 

Cit. True, 

The people are the city. 

Uru. By tlie consent of all, we were establkh'd 
The people's magistrates. 

Cit, You so remain. 

Men, And so are like to do. 

Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation ; 
And buiy all, which yet distinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 

Sic. This deserves death. 

Bru, Or let us stand to our authority, 
Or let us lose it : — We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' the people, in whose power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 



3 To the people, — Corioianus, patience c"] I would read: 
SjKjak to the people. — Coriolantw, patience : — 
Speak, good Sicifu'us. Tynvhitt. 
TjTwliitt proposes an amendment to this passage, but nothing 
is necessary except to point it properly: 

Confusion *s near, — I cannot. Speak you, trilmnes. 
To the people. 
He desires the tribunes to speak to the people, because hie WM 
not able ; <md at the end of the speech repeats the umereqiiest 
to Sicinius in particular. M. Mason. 
1 see no need of any alteration. Mahne. 
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Of present death. 

Sic, Therefore, lay hold of him ; 

Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. 

Bru. .£dile8, seize him. 

OV. Yield) Marcius, yield. 

Men, Hear me one word. 

Beseech you, tribunes, hear me but a word. 

JEdi, Peace, peace. 

Men. Be that you seem, truly your country's friend, 
And temperately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redress. 

jBru, Sir, those cold ways. 

That seemi like prudent helps, are very poisonous^ 
Where the disease is violent :-^Lay hands upon him. 
And bear him to the rock. 

Cor. No ; I '11 die here. 

^Drawing his Svford. 
There *s some among you have beheld me fighting; 
Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me. 

Men. Down with that sword;— Tribunes, withdraw a 
while. 

Bru. Lay hands upon him. 

Men, Help, help Marcius! help, 

You that be noble ; help him, young, and old ! 

Cit. Down with him, down with him ! 

[/« this Mutiny^ the Tribunes, the ^diles, and the 
Peo/iley are all beat in. 

Men, Go, get you to your house ;* be gone, away^ 
All will be naught else. 

2 Sen. Get you gone. 

Cor. Stand fast;^ 

We have as many friends as enemies. 

Men. Shall it be put to that? 

1 Sen. The gods forbid! 

■* — very pohonous — ] I read : 

are very poisons. Johnson. 

* get you to your house,-'] Old copy — our house. Corrected 

by Mr. Rowe. So below : 

" 1 pr'ythce, noble friend, home to thy house." Malone. 

• Stand fasti &c.] [Old copy— Com. Standfasts &c.] This 
speech certainly should be given to Coriolanus ; loir all hit fiiendlfr * ■■" 
persuade him to retire. So, Cominius presently after; _» irj^' ^ 
" Come, sir, along with us." Warburton. ,; jj-iuiliii 

VOL. xm. K ' ^' 
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I pr'y thee, noble friend, home to thy house; 
Leave us to cure this cause. 

Men, For 'tis a sore upon us^^ 

You cannot tent yourself: Begone, 'beseech you. 

Com. Come, sir, along with us. 

Cor, I would they were barbarians, (as they are, 
Though in Rome litterM) not Romans, (as they are not, 
Thou^jh calv'd i* the porch o* the Capitol,) — . 

Men, Be gone;* 

Put not your worthy rage into your tongue ; 
One time will owe another.' 

Cor. On fairground, 

I could beat forty of them. 

^ For 'ff* a sore upon us,] The two Ust impertinent words, 
which destroy the measure, arc an apparent interpolatioii. 

* Cor. / xvoulJ they were barbarians {as they are. 
Though in Rome Uttered,) not Romans^ (as they are not^ 
IVwitgh calv*d i' the porch o' the Capitol,) — 
Be gone; Stc] Tlie beginning of tnis speech, rattribtited In 
the old copy to J^tenentHsj I am persuaded, should be given to 
CorioUnus. The latter pui't only belongs to Menenius : 
" Be gone ; 

** Put not your worthy r.ige" &c. Tynohitt. 
I have divided this speech according to Mr. TyrwUitt's direc- 
tion. S tevvns. 

The word, begone, certainly belongs to Menenius, who Was 
very anxious to get Coriolanus away. — In the preceding page he 
says : 

" Go, get you to your house ; begone, away, — ." 
And, in afc:w lines ufter, he repeats the same request : 
" Pray you, be gone ; 

** I 'II ti y whether my old vnX. be in request 
" With those that have but little." M. Mason. 

^ One tinie iviil ov>e another."] I know not whether to mve in 
this place means to possess by right, or to be indebted. Either sense 
may be admitted. One time, in which the people are seditious, 
"Will give us povoer in some other time: or, this time of the people's 
predominance will run the^n in debt: that is, will lay them open 
to the liiw, and expose them hereafter to more servile subjec- 
tion. Johnson. 

I believe Menenius means, ** This time will owe us one more 
fortunate." It is a common expression to say, " This day is yours, 
the next may be mine." M. Mason. 

The meaning seems to be. One time will compensate for ano- 
ther. Our time of triumph will come hereafter : time will be in 
our debt, will owe us a good turn, for our present disgrace. Let 
us trust to futurity. McUone. 
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Men. I could myself 

Take up a brace of the best of them ; yea, the two tri- - 
bunes. 

Com, But now 'tis odds beyond arithmetick ; 
And manhood is call'd foolery, when it stands 
Against a falling fabrick.— *Will you hence^ 
Before the tag return ?i whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbiear 
What they are us'd to bear. 

Men, Pray you, be gone: 

i '11 try whether my old wit be in request 
With those that have but little; this must be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour. 

Com. Nay, come away. 

[Exeunt Cos.. Com. and Others. 

1 Pat, This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men, His nature is too noble for the world: * 

He would not flatter Neptune for his tridenty 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. His Ixeart 's his 

mouth: 
What his breast forges, that his tODgue must vent; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard Uie name of death. \jA JVbise vnthin. 

Here 's goodly work I 

2 Pat, I would they were a-bed ! 
Men. I would they were ia Tyberl-^What, the ven- 
geance, 

Could he not speak them £ur? 

Re-enter fiRifTUS and Sicinius, with the Rabble, 
Sic, Where is this viper. 

That would depopulate the city, and 

Bi» every man himself? 

Men, You worthy tribunes^ 

Sic. He shall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 

With rigorous hands; he hath resisted law. 

And therefore law shall scorn him further trial 

Than the severity of the publick power. 

Which he so sets at nought. 

1 Cit. He shall well know, 

The noble tribunes are the people's mouths, 

* Before the tag return?'] The lowest and most despicable of 
the populace are still denominated by those a little, above them, 
7^agt ragf and bobtail. Johnson, 
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And we their hands. 

Cit. He shall, sure on 't.* 

[6Vt' era/ a/ieak together. 

Men, Sir,' — 

Sic, Peace. 

Men, Do not cry, havock,* where you should but hunt 
With modest warrant 

' Ife shall, sure on 't.] The meaning of these words is notvcfy 
•bvious. Perhaps they mean, He shaU, that *s sure. I am inclin- 
ed to think that the same error has happened here and in a pas^ 
sa^ in Antony and Cleopatra, and that in both places Mure is print- 
ed instead of gore. He shall suffe;: for it, he shall rue the ven- 
geance of the people. — The editor of the second folio reads- 
He shall, sure out; and u and n ^eing* oflen confounded, the 
emendation might be admitted, but that there is not here any 
question concerning the expulsion of Coriolanus. What is now 
proposed, is, to throw him down the Tarpeian rock. It is absurd, 
therefore, that the rabble should by way of confirmation of whit 
their leader Sicinius had said, propose a pimishment he has not 
so much as mentioned, and which, when he does qftervtardg men- 
tion it, he disapproved of: 

** to eject him hcjice, 

" Were but one danger.'* 
I have therefore lefl the old copy undisturbed. MaUne, 
Perhaps our author wrote— with reference to the foregcnng 
speech : 

He shall, be sure on V. 
i . e. be assured that he shall be taught the respect due to both the 
tribunes and the people. Steevens. 

3 Sir,"] Old copy, redundantly — Sir, sir. Steenens. 

^ Do not cry, havock, 'vjhere you should but hunt. 
With modest xoarrant.'] i. e. Do not give the signal fop unB- 
raited slaughter, &c. See Vol. VII, p. 320, n. 1. Steevens. 

To cry hacock, was, I believe, originally a sporting phrase, frqin\ 
hafoc, which in Saxon signifies a hawk. It was afterwards ufed 
in war. So, in King yohn : 

** — Cry havock, kings." 
And in Julius desar : 

•* Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war." 

It seems to have been the signal for general slaughter, and i^ 
expressly forbid in The Ordinances des Battailles, 9 K. ii, art. 10: 

" Item, que nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine d'avoir 
la test coupe." 

The second article of the same Ordinances seems to have been 
fatal to Bardolph. It was death even to touch the/»/x of little price, 

** Item, que nul soit si hardy de toucher le corps de nostre 
Seigneur, ni le vessel en quel il est, sur peyne d'estre trainei ct 
pendu,et le teste avoir coupe." MS. CoUon. Nero D. VI.7>rwAi«. 

Again: ** For them that trye hauokt. Also that noo man be wo 
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Sic. Sir, how comes 't, that you 

Have holp to make this rescue? 

Mim. Hear me speak: — 

As I do know the consul's worthiness^ 
So can I name his faults: — -— 

Sic, Consul ! — what consul ? 

Men, The consul Coriolanus. 

Bru. He a consul ! 

CiV. No, no, no, no, no. 

Men, I£i by the tribunes' leave, and yours, good people, 
I may be heard, I 'd crave a word or two ; 
The which shall turn you to* no further harmi 
Than so much loss of time. 

Sic. Speak briefly then ; 

For we are peremptory, to despatch 
This viperous traitor : to eject him hence, 
Were but one danger; and, to keep him here, • 
Our certain death ; therefore, it is decreed, 
He dies to-night. 

Men. Now the good gods forbid, 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserved children*^ is enroll'd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam 
Should now eat up her own! 

Sic, He 's a disease, that must be cut away. 

Men. O, he 's a limb, that has but a disease ; 
Moital, to cut it off; to cure it, easy. 
What has he done to Rome, tliat 's worthy death? 
Killing our enemies? The blood he hath lost, 
(Which, I dare vouch, is more than that he hath. 
By many an ounce,) he dropp'd it for his country : 
And, what is left, to lose it by his country, 

hardy to crye havoJ^e, vpon payne of hjTn that so is four.de beg*} n. 
iier, to dye therefore, and the remenaunt to be emprysoned, anil 
theyr bodyes to be punyshed at the kynges wjll." Ceriayne Sta- 
tutes and Ordenaunces of Warre tnadt Cfc. by Henry tlie F///, bl. I. 
4to. emprynted by R. Pynson, 1513. Todd. 

* — shall tiim you to — 3 Tl^ singular expression has al- 
ready occurred in The Tempest: 

" — — my heart bleeds 

" To think o' the teen that I have turned you to?* Steevens. 

• Tovjords her deserved children — ] Deserved^ for deteroin^, S9; 
Mighted for delighting. So, in Othello- ^ 

** If virtue no delighted beauty lack -^ V JUmff. ' .&« 

K2 
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Were to us all, that do 't, and suffer it, 
A brand to the end o' the world. 

Stc, This is clean kam,^ 

Bru. Merely awry :« When he did love his countiyy 
It honoured him. 

Men. The service of the foot 

Being once gangren'd, is not then respected 
For what before it was?^ 

■Bru. We *11 hear no more:— -> 

Pursue him to his house, and pluck him thence ; 
Lest his infection, being of catching naturei 
Spread further. 

■^ This h clean kam.] i. e. Awry. So Ctotgrave interprets, 7V»f 
va ^ contrepoil. All goes clean kam. Hencf sl cambrel for a crooked 
slick, or the bend in a horse's hinder leg. Warhurtori. 

The Wf-lsh word for crooked is kam; and in Lyly's Endymimif 
1591, is the following passage: *' But timely, madum, crooks XhA 
tree that will be a cam^ock, and young it pricks that will be atharn/' 
Again, in Sappho andPhaoy 1591: 

" Camocks must be bowed with sleight, not streng^.** 
Vulgar pronunciation has corrupted clean kam into kim kamf 
and this corruption is preserved in that great repository of an- 
cient vulgarisms, Stanyhurst's ti'anslation of Virgil, 1582: 
" Scinditur incertum stadia in contraria vulgus,*' 
* The wavering commons in kym. kam sectcs are haled.** 

Steentem. 
In the old translation of Gasman de Alfarache the words i»m, 
kaniy occur severjJ times. Amongst others, take the following 
inst tnce : ** All goes lopsie turvy; all kim, kamr all is tricks and 
devices : all riddles and unknown mysteries." P. 100. Meed, 

^ Merely amry ••] i. e. absolutely. See Vol. II, p. 12, n, 2. Steeven*. 

' Being once gangrened, is not then respected 
For ivhat before it iioas?'] Nothing can be more evident, than 
that this could never be said by Coriolanus's apologist, and that 
it wus said by one of the tribunes ; I have therefore given it to 
Sicinius. Warburton. 

I have restored it to Meneniusy placing an interrogation poiat 
at the conclusion of tlie speech. Mr. Malone, considering it as 
an imperfect sentence, gives it thus: 

For Hohat before it "was ; — Steevens, 

You alledge, says Mcnenius, that being diseased, he must be 
cut away. According then to your argument, the foot, being 
once gangrened, is not to be respected for what it was before it 
was gangrened. — •* /* this just?** Menenius would have added, 
if the tribune had not inteiTupted him : and indeed, without any 
such addition,, from his state of the argument these words are 
understood. Malone, 
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Men, One word more, one word. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it shall find 
The harm of unscannM swiftness, will, too late, 
Tie leaden pounds to his heels. Proceed by process; 
Lest parties (as he is belov'd) break out, 
And sack great Rome with Romans. 

Bru, If it were so, ■— 

Sic, What do ye talk? 
Have we not had a taste of his obedience ? 
Our iEdiles smote? ourselves resisted? — Come: — 

Men. Consider this; — He has been bred i' the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill schooled 
In boultQd language ; meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction. Give me leave, 
I *11 go to him, and undertake to bring him^ 
Where he shall answer, by a lawful form, 
(In peace) to his utmost peril. 

1 Sen, Noble tribunes, 

It is the humane way : the other course 
Will prove too bloody ; and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning.^ 

Sic, Noble Menenius, 

Be you then as'fhe people's officer:— 
Masters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. 

Sic, Meet on the market-place:— We '11 attend you 
there : 
Where, if you bring not Marcius, we '11 proceed 
In our first way. 

Men, I '11 bring him to you : — 

Let me desire your company. [To the Senators.] He 

must come. 
Or what is worst will follow. 

1 Sen, Pray you, let 's to him. 

\_Ea:eunt, 

1 — to bring hhn — ] In the old copy the words in peace are 
found at the end of this line. They probably were in the MS. 
placed at the beginning of the next line, and caught by the 
transcriber's eye glancing on the line below. The emendation 
was made by Mr. Pope. J^iaiotie. 

2 — the end of it 

Unkntmn to the beginning."] So, in The Tefn^st^ Act II, fc. i : 
'* The latter end of his commonwealth forget» thft bcf^wn^. 

Stecw9M« 
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SCENE II. 
^1 Room in Coriolanus's House, 

Enter Coriolanus, and Patricians. 

Cor, Let tlicm pull all about mine ears; present me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horses' heels ;3 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
Tiiat the precipitation might down stretch 
•Below the beam of sight, yet will I still 
Be thus to tliem. 

3 Di'Jth on the viheel^ or at v:ild hortes' heeU;'] Neither of tlieae 
punlsltTiu'iits wtxfi known iit Rome. Shakspcare had probably 
read jrlu-ard in his youth tliat Balthazar de Gerrard, whoassai- 
sin vtc'd AV'illi:;m Prince of Orangfe in 1584, was torn to pieces by 
wild borsv's ; aB Nicliolas de Salvcdo had been not long before, 
for c'vispiving to take away tlie life of that gallant prince. 

^\ -leii I wrote this note, the punishment which TiiUtis Host?' 
lius iuBictcd on Melius SuHVtius for deserUng the Roman 
standuixl, hud escaped mv memorj': 

" Hand procul inJe citae Metium in diversa qiiadiig« 
•* Distiilerant, (at tH dictis, Albane, maneres,) 
" Raptabatque viri mendacis \'iscera Tullus 
** Per sylvam ; et sparsi rorabant sanguine vepres." 

JEn. VIII, 642. 
How^ever, as Shakspeare has coupled this species of punldi- 
ment with another that certainly was unknown to ancient Rome, 
it is highly probable that he was not apprized of the story of 
Metius Sunetius, and that in this, as in various other instances, 
the practice of his own time was in his tlioughts : (for in 1594 
John Chastel hud been tlnis executed in France for stteiBpting 
to assassinate Henry tlie Fourth : ) more especially as we edovil . 
from the testimony of Livy that this cruel capital punishment 
was never inflicted from the beginning to the end of the Repub* 
lick, except in tliis single instance : 

*' Exinde, duabiis admotis quadrigis, in cmrus earum disten- 
tiun illigat Metium. Deinde in diversiun iter equi concitati, la- 
cerum in utroque curru corpius qu& inhaeserant vinculis membra, 
portantes. Avertere omnes a tanti fceditate spectacuU oculot. 
Frimutn ulthnwnque illud supplicium apad Romanos exempB 
parum memoris legum humanarum fuit: in aliis, gkniari licet 
nulli gentium mitiores placuisse poenas." Liv. Lib. I, xzviii. 

Shakspeare might have found mention of this pumshment in oor 
ancient romances. Thus, in The Sowdon of Babyloyne, p. SS : 
" Thou venemouse serpente 

** With wilde kortet tliou shalt be drawe tonKiroWe 
*' And on this hille be brente." Stet^em. 
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Enter Volumnia. 

1 Pat, You do the nobler. 

Cor, I inuse,^ my mother 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats ; to show bare heads 
In congregations, to yawn, be still, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance* stood up 
To speak of peace, or war. I talk of you ; [To Vol- 

Why did you wish me milder? Would you have me 
False to my nature ? Rather say, I play 
The man I am.« 

Vol, O, sir, sir, sir, 

I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 

Cor, Let go.^ 

Vol, You might have been enough the man you are, 
With striving less to be so: Lesser had been 
The th wartings of your dispositions,^ if 
You had not show'd them how you were disposed 
Ere they lack'd power to cross you. 

Cor, Let them hang. 

Vpl, Ay, and burn too. 

* / rmttei] That is, I wonder, I am at a lots. Johnson. 
So, in Macbeth : 

" Do Tiotmuse at me, my most noble friends — ." Steevept. 

* — my ordinance — ] My rani, Johnson. 

* 7%« mwi I am."] Sir Thomas Hanmer supplies the defect in 
this line, very judiciously in my opinion, by reading : 

Truly the m^n I am,. 
Truly is properly opposed to Falte in the prece<Hng line. 

Steevens. 
^ Let go.'\ Here again. Sir Thomas Hanmer, with sufficient 
propriety, reads — Why, let it go. — Mr. Ritson would complete 
the measure with a similar expression, which occurs in Othello : 
— '< Let it go all. — Too many of the short replies in this and 
other plays of Shakspeare, are apparently mutilated. Stee^)etu. 

" The th wartings of your ditfoeitione,'] The old copies exhibit it: 

" The thing* of^your dispositions.** 
A few letters replaced, that by some carelessness dropped ou^ 
restore us the poet's genuine reading: 

The thwailings of your ditpoMitione, Theobald, 
Mr. Theobald only improved on Mr. Rowe's comctioB x < ^^ 

The things \hsX ih^ivt yeiitr tUefouttojiM, MmkiH^ • /..t» 
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Knter Menenius, and Senators. 

Men, Come, come^ you have been too roughf aogie- 
thing too rough; 
You must return, and mend it 

1 Sen. There's no remedy; 

Unless, by not so doing, our good city 
Cleave in the midst, and pensh. 

Vol, Pray, be counsel'd: 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger, 
To better vantage. 

Me7i, Well said, noble woman : 

Before he should thus stoop to the herd,' but that 
The violent fit o' the time craves it as physick 
For the whole state, I would put mine armour oii>. 
Which I can scarcely bear. 

Cor, What must I do? 

Men. Return to the tribunes. 

Cor. Well, 

What then? what then? 

Men. Repent what you have spoke. 

Cor. For them? — I cannot do it to the gods ; 
Must I then do 't to them? 

Vol, You are too absolute ; 

Though therein you can never be too noble, 
But when extremities speak.^ I have heard you sayi 
Honour and policy, like unsever'd friends, 

• Before he should thus stoop to the herd,] (X)ld copy — Btoop to 
tKe hetwt.'] But how did Coriolanus sto-;p to his heart? He rather* 
as we vulgarly express it, made bis proud heart stoop to the ne- 
cessity of the times. I am persuaded, my emendation gives the 
true reading. So before in this play : 
" Are these your herd?" 

Soi \nyulius Casar .• ** — when he perceived, the common herd 
was ^ladhe refus'd the crown,** &c. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's conjecture is confirmed by a passage, in wlueh 
GoriolanuB thus describes the people : 

** You shames of Rome ! you herd of — 

Merd was anciently spelt heard, Uence heart crept into the 
old copy. Malone. 

^ You art too absolute i 

Though therein you can never be too nobie. 

But Huhen extremities sfieai.'] Except in cases of urgent ne- 
cessity, when your resolute and noble spirit, however commen- 
dable at other times, ought to yield to the occasion. MUowe, 
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1' the war do grow together: Grant that, and tell me, 
In peace^ what each of them by th' other lose, 
That they combine not there. 

Cor. Tush,ta«hl 

Men, A good demand. 

Vol, If it be honour, in your wars, to seem 
The same you are not, (which, for your best ends, 
You adopt your policy,) how is it less,; or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war; since that to both 
It stands in like request? 

Cor, Why force you^ this? 

Vol, Because that now it lies on you to speak 
To the people; not by your own instruction. 
Nor by the mutter which your heart prompts you to,^ 
But with such words that are but roted in 
Your tongue, though but bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowance, to your bosom's truth. < 

• Why force you — 3 Why urge you. Johnson. 
So, in King Henry VIII: 

" If you will now unite in your complaints, 

** And force them with a constancy — ." Malone. 

^ Nor by the ^matter luhich your heart prompt* you to,] fOld 
copy — prompts you,"] Perhaps tJie meaning is, wliich your heart 
prompts you to. We have many such elliptical expressions ia 
these plays. Sec Vol. XI, p. 341, n. 2. So, in yuliut Casar: 
" Thy honourable metal miiy be wrought 
** From what it is disposed [to]." 
But I rather believe, that our author has adopted the latigiiage 
of the theatre, and that the meaning is, wliich your hefvrt s'.ig-- 
gcsts to you ; which your heart furnishes you with, as a j>r )u pter 
furnishes the player witl; the words tliat liave escaped :,'..•> me- 
mory. So aflcrwai'ds : " Come, come, we '11 prompt you " 1 lie 
editor of the scc(md folio, who wus entirely unacquainted with 
our author's ])eculiaritics, reads — ^prompts you to, and so all the 
subsequent copies read. Malone. 

I am content to follow the second fulio; tliough perhaps we 
ought to read : 

Nor by the m.atter vohich your heart proinpu in you, 
5o, in A Sermon preached at St. Paul's Q-osse, &c. 1589 . " — for 
often meditatyon prompteth in us goode thoughtes, begettyag 
tlieron goode workes,'* &c. 
_ Without some additional syllable the verse is defective. 

UteevOM' 

* i bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowaiice, to your bos&tn't truth,"] I feid : ** 
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Now, this no more dishonours you at all, 

Than to take in a town^ with gentle words, 

Which else would put you to your fortune, and 

The hazard of much blood. — 

I would dissemble with my nature, where 

My fortunes, and my fiiends, at stake, required) 

I should do so in honour: I am in this. 

Your wife, your son, these senators, the nobles; 

And you*^ will rather show our general lowts' 

How you can frown, than spend a fawn upon theiB) 

For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 

Of what that want^ might ruin. 

Ijance;" therefore bastards. Yet allovoancc may well enough 
stand, as meaning legal rij^ht, established rank, or settled authority. 

yohnton. 

MioKance is certidnly right. So, in Othello, Act II, sc.'i: 
** — his pilot 
** Of very exi>ert and approv'd aUovianct.^ 

Dr. Johnson's amendment, however, is coimtenanced by tn 
expression in The Tawing of the Shrew, where Petruchio's stir- 
rups arc s:.id to be ** of no kimlred.** Steevens. 

I at first was )}!e sed witli Dr. Johnson's proposed emenda- 
tion, because "of no allowance, i. e. approbation, fo your bosom's 
truth," appeared to me unintelligible. But allovjance has no con- 
nection with the subsequent woids, ** to yoin* bosom's truth.** 
The construction is — though but bastards to your bosom's truth, 
not the laijtful issue of your heart. The words, ** and syllables of 
no allowance," are put in opposition with bastards, and are as it 
were parenthetical. JMalone. 

* Than to take in a town — ] To subdue or destroy. See p. 30, 
n. 1. Mai one. 

®»— — / ain in this. 
Tour wife, your son^ these senators, the nobles ; 
And you Sec] Volumnia is persuading Coriolanus that he 
ought to flatter tlie people, as the general fortune was at stake ; 
and says, that in this advice, she speaks as his wife, as his son ; 
as the senate and body of the patricians ; who were in some mea- 
sure link'd to his conduct. JVarburton. 

I rather think the meaning is, I am in their condition, I am at 
stake, together with your wife, your son. Johnson. 

I am in this, means, I am in tliis predicament. J^. Mason. -. 

I think the meaning is. In this advice, in exhorting you to act 
thus, I speak not only as your mother, but as your wife, your 
son, &,c. all of whom are at stake. Malone. 

^ ' our general lowts — ] Our common clowns. Johnson, 

8 that want — ] The want of tlieir loves. Johtuon* 
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Men. Noble lady I— » 

Come) go with us ; speak fair : you may salve SO9 
Not what^ is dangerous present, but the loss 
Of whatispnitt. 

Fb/. I pr'ythee now, my son, 

Qo to them, with this bonnet in thy hand;^ 
And thus far having stretch'd it, (here be with them) 
Thy knee bussing die stones, (for in such business 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears,) waving thy head, 
Wl^h often, thus, correcting thy stout heart,* 

' Net toAo^'— 3 In this place not seems to signify net only. 

yohfuon. 
^ — m>ith this bonnet in thy hand;"] Surely our author wrote 
—with thy bonnet in thy hand ; for I cannot suppose tliat he in- 
tended that Volunmia should either touch or take off the bonnet 
which he has given to Coriolanus. Malotie. 

When Volnmnia says—'* this bonnet,*' she may be supposed 
to point at it, without any attempt to touch it, or take it off. 

Steeven^. 
* v)afwng thy head. 

Which often, fAi«, correcting thy stout hearty'] But do any of 
the ancient or modem masters of elocution prescribe the waving 
the htady when they treat of action ? Or how does the waving 
the head correct the stoutness of the heart, or evidence humiUty? 
Or, lastly, where is the sense or grammar of these words. Which 
often, thusy &c.? These questions are sufficient to show that the 
Imes are corrupt. I would read therefore : 
'■■ waving thy hand. 

Which soften thus, correcting thy stout heart. , 

This is a very proper precept of action, suiting* the occasion ; 
Wave thy handi, says she, and soften the action of it thus, — then 
strike upon thy breast, and by that action show the people thou 
hast corrected thy stout heart. All here is fine and proper. 

War burton. 
The correction is ingenious, yet I think it not right. Head or 
hand is indifferent. The hand is waved to g^n attention ; the head 
is shaken in token of sorrow. The word wave suits better to tlie 
hand, but in considering the author's language, too much stress 
mustnotbelaidonpropnety, against the copies. I would read thus: 
— waving thy head. 
With often, thtts, correcting thy stout heart. 
That is, shading thy head, and striking thy breast. The alteration 
is slight, and the gesture recommended not improper. Johnson. 
Shakspeare uses the same expression in Mamlet: 

" And thrice his head waving thus, up and down." Steevens. 
I have sometimes thought that this passage might originally 
have stood thus : 

VOL. XJJI. L 
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Now humble, as the ripest mulberry,' 

KvaTzng 'thy head, 

{Which luiml-le thus;) correcting thy stout heart, 

N(no soften'd as the ripest mulberry. Tynohitt. 
As there is no verb in tiiis passu^c as it stands, some amend- 
ment must be made, to make it inteliig-ible ; and that which I now 
propose, is to read horj instead ot'jiov}, which is clearly the right 
reading". Jll. Mason. 

I am persuaded those lines are printed exactly as the author 
wrote tliem, a siniilar kind ofphraseolog^' beings fomid in his other 
plays. Which, ^Q. is the absolute case, and is to be^ understood 
us if iie had wiitt«.n — /f often, &.c. So, hi The Winter's Tale- 

** This your son-in-law, 

" And sor. unto tiie king, {u^hovi heavens directing) 

** Is lioili-plight to your daughter.** 
Again, in King yohn : 

** he th:«t wins of all, 

** Of kings, and beggars, old men, young men, maids,—* 

** Who having no external tiling to lose, 

•* But tlic word maid, — cheats the poor maid of tliat." 
In the former of these passages, " whovi lieavens directing,** 
is to be understood as if Shakspeare liad VTitten, him heavens 
directing; {ilium deo ducentc;) and in the latter, ** v)ho having** 
has the impoi t of They having. Nihil quod amittere pMsint, pneter 
tKrnien virginis, tossidentihus. See Vol. VII, p. 331, n. 6. 

This mode of speech, though not such as we should now use, 
having been used by Shakspeare, any emendation of this contested 
passage becomes unnecessary. Nor is this kindof phraseology pe- 
culiar to oiu* autlior : for in R. Raignold's Lives of all the Mtnpe" 
rours, 1571, fol. 5, b. I find tlie same construction : ** — as Pofla- 
pey was passing in a small boate toward tlie shoare, to ^mde the 
kynge Ptolemey, he was by his commaundement slayne, before 
he came to land, of Septimms and Achilla, vtho hoping bykilli]^ 
of him to piu-chase the friendship of Caesar. — Who now being 
come imto the shoare, and entering Alexandiia, had sodainly 
presei.tcd unto liim the head of Pompey the Great,** &c. 

Again, in the Continuation of HiU'dyng^s Chronicle, 1543, 
Signat. M m. ij : " And now was the kyng within twoo daies 
jom ney of Salisbury, when the duke attempted to mete him^ 
vshiche duke beyng accompaignied with great strength of WeUhC'* 
men, whom he had enforced thereunto, and coherted mM>re by 
lordly commaundment than by liberal wages and hire : whiche 
thyiig was in deede the cause thatthei fell from hym andforsdke 
him. Wherefore he,'* &c. See also Vol. VI, p. 324, n. 6. 

Mr. M. Mason says, that there is no verb in the scntencey and 
therefore it must be corrupt. The verb is go, and tlie sentence; 
not more abrupt than many others in these plays. Go to the peo- 
ple, says Volumnia, and appear before them in a supplicating at- 
titude, — with thy bonnet in tliy hand, thy knees on the ground^ 
(for in such cases action is eloquence, &c.) waving thy head i it, 
by its frequent bendings, (such as those that I now make) sub* 
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That will not hold the handling: Or, say to them, 

Thou art their soldier, and being bred in broils, 

Hast not the soft way,* which, thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use, as they to claim. 

In asking their good loves ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyself, forsooth, hereafter theirs, so far 

As thou hast power, and person. 

Men. This but done. 

Even as she speaks, why, all their hearts were yours r 
For they have pardonsy being sisk'd, as free 
As words to little purpose. 

Vol, Pr'vthee now, 

Go, and be rul'd: although, I know, thou had*st rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf,^ 

.duing thy stout heart, which now should be as humble as the 
Tipcst mulberry: or, if these silent gestures of supplication du 
not move them, add words, and say to them, &c. 

^ Whoever has seen a player supplicating to be heard by the au- 
^ence, when a tumult, for whatever cause, has arisen m a thea- 
tre, will perfectly feel the force of the words—" waving thy head.*' 
No emendation whatever appears to me to be necessary in 
these lines. Malone. 

All I shall observe respecting the validity of the instances ad- 
iluced by Mr. Malone in support of his position, is, that as an- 
. cient press-work seldom received any correction, the errors of 
one piinter may frequently serve to coimtenance those of another, 
'without affording any legitimate decision in matters of phraseo- 
logy. Steevens. 

^ ^^humbley at the ripest mulberry,'] This fruit, when tlio- 
roughly ripe, drops from the tree. Steevens. 

i£scbyli|s (as appears from a fragment of his 4>PTrE2 » EK- 
TOFOS ATTPA, preserved by Athenaeus, Lib. II,) says of Hector 
that I^ was softer than mulherries : 

" 'Avjfp ^ Ixtivo^Qv TTtwcciTtpog fjLopuii.'^ Musgrave. 

* — and being bred in broils, 

JSaat not the soft lortj',] So, in Othello, (folio 1623): 
" — — Rude anx I in my ii])eech. 
" And little bless'd with the s^t phrase of peace ; 
" And little of this great world can I speak, 
** More than pertains to feats oi broils and battles." Malone. 

* Even as she speaks, *a:hy, all their hearts foere yours :'] The 
•word aUvran suppUedby Sir Thomas Hioimer to remedy the ap- 
parent defect in this line. I am not sure, however, that we might 
not better read, as Mr. Ritson proposes : 

Even as she speaks it, vshy their hearts viere yourt, 

^ —in a fiery gulf,'] i. e. into. So, in King Richard IlZf 
** But first, I '11 tarn yon feUow in hb grave." ' 
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Than flatter him in a bowerJ Here is Cominius. 

Enter Cominius. 

Com, I have been i' the market-place : and, sir, 'tis fit 
You make strong party, or defend yourself 
By calmness, or by absence ; all 's in anger. 

Men, Only fair speech. 

Com, I think, 'twill serve, if he 

Can thereto frame his spirit. 

Vol, He must, and will :— - 

Pr'ythee, now, say, you will, and go about it. 

Cor, Must I goshowthemmyunbarb'd sconce?* Must I 
With my base tongue, give to my noble heart 
A lie, that it must bear: Well, I will do 't : , . 

Yet were there but this single plot? to lose, 

'' ThanJUuter him m a bower.] A bcwtr is the ancient term ll^ 
a chamber. So Spenser, Protbalam. St. 8, speaking of TAe TsmfJk: 
** Where now the studious lawyers have their htwere. 
See also Chaucer &c. passun. Steevene. 

* — — my unbarb'd eeemcef'] The suppliants of the people used 
to present themselves to them in sordid andnegieeted m«Mes. 

Unbarbedf bare, mcovered. In the times of chivalry, when a 
horse was Auiy armed and accoutred for the encounter, he waa 
said to be barbed; probably from the old word bewbe which 
Chancer uses for a veil or covering. ffanJHn*. 

Unbar bed sconce is untrimm^dor unshaven head. To barb a MMI, 
was to shave him. So, in Prtmios and Cassandra, 1578 : 
•* Grkn. — you are so clean a younr man. 
" Row. And who barbes you, Grimball? 
** Grim.. A dapper knave, one Rosco. 
** Rovs. I know him not, is he adeafl barber^ 
To barbe the field was to cut the com. So, in Drayton's Poly* 
olbion, Son^ XIII : 

** The laboring hunter tufts the thick un^or^fc/ grounds.** 
Again, in The Malcontent, by Marston : 

" The stooping 8C}lheman that doth barbe the field.** 
But (says Dean Milies, in his comment on The Pseudo-Ronley^ 
p. 215 :) " would that appearance [of being unshaved"] have been 
particular at Rome in the time of Coriolanus ?" Every one, but 
the Dean, imderstands that Shakspeare gives to all oountrieii the 
fashions of his own. 

Unbarbed may, however, bear the signification which the late 
Mr. Hawkins would affix to it. So, in Magnificence^ an interlude 
by Skelton, Fancy, speaking of a hooded havsk, says: 

*• £arbydViik& a nonne, for bumynge of the sonne." Steevens. 

^ — — singie plot — 3 i- c. piece, portion ; applied to a piece of 
earth, and here elegantly transferred to the body, carcase. 

War burton ^ 
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This mould of Marcius, they to dust should grind it, 
And throw it against the wind. — To the market-place:— 
You have put me now to such a part, which never* 
I shall discharge to the life. 

Com, Come, come, we *11 prompt you. 

VoL 1 pr^ythce now, sweet son ; as thou hast said, 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so. 
To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before.* 

Cor, Well, I must do *t: 

Away, my disposition, and possess me 
Some harlot's spirit! My throat of war be turn'd, 
Which quired with my drum ,2 into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin voice 
That babies lulls asleep! The smiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks;* and school-boys' tears take up 
The glasses of my, sight] A beggar's tongue 
Make motion through my lips; and my arm'd knees, 
Who bow'd but in my stirrop, bend like his 

^ such apart, which never &c.] So, in King Henry VJ, P. 

Ill, Vol. X, p. 349 : 

" — — he would avoid mch bitter taunts 

" Which in the time of death he gave our father.,** 
Again, in the present scene : 

" But witli such words that are but roted," &c. 
Again, in Act V, sc. iv : 

" the benefit 

" Which thou shalt thereby reap, is ruch a name, 

" Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses." 
i. e. the repetition of which— . 
Again, in Act V, sc. iii: 

" no, not with such friends, 

" That thought them sure of you." 
This phraseology was introduced by Shakspeare in the first of 
these passages, for the old play on which The Third Part of King 
Henry VI was founded, reads — 4* in the time of death. The 
word as has been substituted for vihich by the modem editors in 
the passage before us. Malone. 

^ perform a part 

Thou hast not done before!^ Our author is still thinking of his 
theatre. Cominius has just said. Come, come, we *W. proTnpt yon. 

JMalone. 
^ Which quired with my drurrii ] Wliich played in concert with my 
drum. Johnson. 

So, in The Merchant of Venice •• 

** Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins." Steevens. 

* Tent in my cheeks;'] To tent is to take up residence, yohnson. ^ 

L3 ■ 
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That hath receivM an alms!— I will not do 't : 
Lest I surcease to honour muie own truth,* 
And, by my body's action^ teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 

Vol, At thy choice then: 

To beg of thee, it is my more dishonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin; let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness;^ for I mock at death 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou list. 
Thy valiantness was mine, thou suck'dstit from mc; 
But owe^ thy pride thyself. 

Cor.. Pray, be content; 

Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chide me no more. I '11 mountebank their loves^ 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belor'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going: 
Commend me to my wife. I '11 return consul; 
Or never trust to what my tongue can do 
1' the way of flattery, further. 

Vol. Do your will. [jEjci/. 

Com, Away, the tribunes do attend you: arm yourself 
To answer mildly ; for they are prepar'd 
With accusations, as I hear, more strong 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor, The word is, mildly :— Pray you, let us go: 
Let them accuse me by invention, I 
Will answer in mine honour. 

uMen, Ay, but mildly. 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then ; mildly. [^Exeunt, 

' to honour mine own truthf'\ 

** nirruf J« fjLtxJaf •tiV;^w»jo a-xvTot," Pythag. yohnton. 

« let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutnesi;'^ This is obscure. Perhaps, she means: 
— Go, do thy worst ; let me rather feel the Mfwiwt extremity that 
thy pride can bring upon us, than live thus in fear of thy dan- 
gerous vjbstinacy. yohnson. 

"^ — owe — ] i. e. own. Reed. 
So, in Macbeth : 

" To throw away the dearest thing he otvc^, 
" As 'twere a careless trifle." Steevent. 
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SCENE III. 

7%e same. The Fonim. 

Enter SiciNitJS and Brutus. 

Bru, In this point charge him home, that he affects 
Tjqtamical power : If he evade us there. 
Enforce him with his envy^ to the people ) 
And that the spoil, got on the Antiates, 
Was ne'er distributed.— 

Enter an .£dile. 
What, win he come ? 

JEd, He *s coming. 

Bru, ^ How accompanied? 

JEd. With old Menenius, and those senators 
That always favoured him. 

Sic, Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 
Set down by the poll? 

JEd, I have; 'tis reader* here.^ 

Sic. Have you collected them by tribes^ 

JEd, I have. 

Sic, Assemble presently the people hither : 
And when they hear me say, It shall be so 
1* the right and strength o' the commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let them. 
If I say, fine, cryjine; if death, cry death; 
Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i* the truth o* the cause .^ 



• .^— «Njy — ] i. e. malice, hatred. So, in King Henry Villi 

** — no black ervoy 
" Shall make my grave." 
See Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Steenem. 

* '(M readyi here.3 The word — Aere, which is wanting in 

the old copies, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens. 

* -— r the truth o' the cause."] This is not very easily under- 
stood. We might read : 

— o*er the truth o' the cause. Johnson. 
As I cannot understand this passage as it is pointed, I sliould 
suppose that the speeches should be thus divided, and then it 
will require no explanation ; 

Sic. Insisting on the old prerogative 

And poHiser. » 

jEd. In the truth of the cause 
I shall infcrtn them. 
That is, I will explain the matter to them fwW^' ^- Mawix. 
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JEd. I shall inform them* 

Bru. And when such time they have begun to cry, 
Let them not cease, but with a din confus'd 
Enforce the present execution 
Of what we chance to sentence. 

JEd. Very well. 

•Stc. Make them be strong, and ready for this hint. 
When we shall hap to give 't them. 

Bru. Go about it. — \ExU .£dile. 

Put him to choler straight : He hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his worth 
Of contradiction i^ Being once chaf 'd, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temperance ;^ then he speaks 
What 's in his heart ; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck."* 

^ra/er CoHioLANUs, Menenius, Cominius, Senators, 

and Patricians. 
&*c. Well, here he comes. 

Men, Calmly, I do beseech yot. 

Cor, Ay, as an ostler, that for the poorest piece 
Will bear the knave by the vofume.* — The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 

' — and to have his worth 
Of contradiction .•] The modem editors substituted wor^// but 
the old copy reads worth, which is certainly right. He has been 
used to have his ivorth, or (as we should now say) Yns pennyworth 
of contradiction ; his full quota op proportion. So, in Momeo and 
Juliet: 

" — You take your pennyworth [of sleep] now.** Med<me. 

3 Be reined again to temperance;] Our poet seems to have taken 
several of his images from the old pageants. In the new edition 
of Leland*s Collectanea, Vol. IV, p. 190, the virtue temperance is 
represented " holding in hyr haund a bitt of an horse.** Toilet. 

Mr. Toilet might have added, that both in painting and sculp- 
ture the bit is the estabhshed symbol of this virtue. Henley. 

* nuhich looks 

With us to break his neck."] To look is to vtait or expect.'' The 
sense I believe is. What he has in heart is waiting there to help 
us to break his neck. Johnson. 

The tribune rather seems to mean— The sentiments of Corio* 
lanus's heart are our coadjutors, and look to have their share hi 
promoting his destruction. Steevens. 

^ Will bear the knave by the volume.'] i. e. would bear being CJdl*- 
ed a knave as often as would fill out a volume. Steepens. 
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Supplied with worthy men ! plant love among usi 
Throng our large temples with the^howsof peacet 
And not our streets with war i^ 

I Sen. Amen, amen ! 

Men, A noble wish. 

Re-enter ^dile, vnth Citizens. 

Sic, Draw near, ye people. 

^d. List to your tribunes; audience : Peace, I say. 

Cor. First, hear me speak. 

Both Tri, Well, say. — Peace, ho.^ 

Cor, Shall I be charg'd no further than this present ? 
Must all determine here ? 

Sic, I do demand, 

If you submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To suffer lawful censure for such feults 
As shall be provM upon you ? 

Cor, I am content* 

Men, Lo, citizens, he says, he is content: 
The warlike service he has done, consider; 
Think on the wounds his body bears, which show 
Like graves i* the holy churchyard. 

Cor, Scratches with briars, 

Scars to move laughter only. 

* plant love among us! 

Throng our large templet v>ith the shov)s of peace. 
And not our streets vsitn war /] [The old copy—Through.^ 
We should read : 

Throng our large temples — — 
The other is rank nonsense. War burton. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. 

The shojus of peace are multitudes of people peaceably assem- 
bled, either to hear the determination oi causes, or for other pur- 
poses of civil ffovernment. Malone. 

The real shov3s of peace among the Romans, were the olive- 
branch and the caduceus ; but I question if our author, on the 
present occasion, had any determinate idea annexed to Ms words. 
Mr. Malone's supposition, however, can hardly be right ; because 
tlie ** temples" (i. e. those of the gods) were never used for the 
dettermination of civil causes, &c. To such purposes the Senate ' 
and the Fonim were appropriated. The tem,ples indeed might 
be thronged with people who met to Uiankthe gods (or a return 
of peace. Steevens. 

^ Well, say.-^Peace, A».] As the metre is here defective, we 
might suppose our author to have written ; 
fTe//, air; say on.-^Feaoe, ho, 5tce«wh«. 
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Men, Consider fiiither) 

That when he speaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a soldier: Do not take 
His rougher accents'' for malicious sounds. 
But, as I say, such as become a soldier, 
Rather than envy you.^ 

Com. Well, well, no more. 

Cor. What is the matter. 
That beinj^ pass'd for consul with full voice, 
I am so dishonoured, that the very hour 
You take it off again ? 

Sic. Answer to us. 

Cor. Say then: 'tis true, I ought so. 

Sic. We charge you, that you have contrived to take 
From Rome all season'd office,* and to wind 
Yourself into a power tyrannical; 
For which, you arc a traitor to the people. 

Cor. How 1 Traitor ? 

Mvn, Nay; temperately: Your promise. 

Cor. The fires i* the lowest hell fold in the people! 
Call me their traitor! — Thou injurious tribune! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths^ 
In thy hands clutch'd^ as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers, I would say. 
Thou liest, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Sic, Mark you this, people ? 

* His rougher accents — 3 The old copy reads— acf/on». Mr. 
Theobald made tlie change?. Steevens. 

His roug-her acccnu are the liarsh ttrini that he uses. Maione* 

^ Rather than envy you.] E7ivy is here taken at larg^ for ma- 
iignity or ill intention, yohnson. 

According to the construction of the sentence, eiwy is evident- 
ly used as a verb, and signifies to injure. In this sense it is used 
by Julietta, in The Pilgrim: 
" If I make a lie 

" To gain your love, and envy my best mistress, ■ 
** Pin me up against a wall," &c. M. Mason. v 

Rather thoji envy you.'] Rather than import ill will to you. 
See p. 115, n. 8 ; and Vol. XI, p. 240, n. 7. Malone. 

^ seasoned office,'] All office establihsed and settled by time, 

and made familiar to the people by long use. Johnson. 

2 clutciid — ] i. e. grasp'd. So Macbeth, in his address ti» 

the " air-drawn dagger:" 

** Come, let me clutch thee." Stecvens, 
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Cit, To the rock with him ; to the rock with him 1^ 

^V. Peace. 

We need not put new matter to his charge : 
What you have seen him do, and heard him speaks 
Beating your officers, cursing yourselves, 
Opposing laws with strokes, and here defying 
Those whose great power must try him ; even this, 
So criminal, and in such capital kind, 
Deserves the extremest death. 

Bru, But since he hath 

Serv'd well for Rome, ■ 

Cor. What do you prate of service? 

Bru, I talk of that, that know it. 

'-Cor. You ? 

Men, Is this 

The promise that you made your mother? 

Com, Know, 

I pray you, 

Cor, I '11 know no further: 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying; Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; 
Nor check my couragfe for what they can give. 
To have 't with saying. Good morrow. 

Sic, For that he has 

(As much as in him lies) from time to time 
Envied against the people,^ seeking means 
To pluck away their power ; as now at last* 
Given hostile strokes, and that not in the presence* 

^ To the rock Sec] The first folio reads : 

To th' rocif to th* rock 'v:ith hhn. — 
The second only : 

To th* rock Huith hhn-. 
The present reading is tlierefore formed out of the tvro copies. 

Steevent. 

* JSnvied against the people,'] i. e. behaved with signs of hatred 
to the people. Steevens. 

' ——as noHv at last — ] Read rather: 
— has nao) at last, yohnson- 

I am not certain but that at in this instance, has the power of 
at *coell as. The same mode of expression I have met vnih amon| 
our ancient writers. Steevens, 

* — not in the presence — ] Not stands agaiQ for mt 
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Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 

That do distribute it; In the name o' the peopki 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we. 

Even from this instant, banish him our city ; 

In peril of precipitation 

From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome gates: I* the people -a 

I say, it shall be so. 

Or. It shall be so, 

It shall be so ; let him away : he 's banish'dy 
And so it shall be.^ 

Com, Hear me, my masters, and my common 

Sic, He 's sentenc'd : no more hearing. 

Com, Let me spetfk : 

I have been consul, and can show from Rome,^ 
Her enemies' marks upon me. I do love 
My country's good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy, and profound, than mine own life. 
My dear wife's estimate," her womb's increase, 
And treasure of my loins ; then if I would 
Speak that 

Sic, We know your drift: Speak what? 

Bru, There 's no more to be said, but he is banish'd, 
As enemy to the people, and his country: 
It shall be so. 

Cit, It shall be so, it shall be so. 

Cor, You common cry of curs !^ whose breath I hate 

It is thus used in The New Testament, 1 Thess. iv, 8 : 

" He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man but God," &c. 

Steevens. 
' And so it shall he.'] Old copy, unTnctrically— JnJ it shall be to, 

Steevens, 

^ shoHi} from Jiome,'] Read—" showybr Rome." Jif. Mason, 

He either means, that his woimds were ffot out of Rome, in 
the cause of his country, or tliat they mecuately were derived 
from Rome, by his acting in conformity to the orders of the state* 
Mr. Theobald reads— ^/or Rome ; and supports his emendation by 
these passages : 

" To banish him tliat struck more blows^br Rome," &c. 
Again: 

** Good man ! tlie wounds that he does bear ^br Rome." 

Malwie. 
' My dear vaife^s estimate,'] I love my country beyond the rate 
at which I value my dear wife. Johnson. 

* Tou common cry of curs .'] Cry here signifies a troop or pcuk. 
So, in a subsequent scene in this play : 
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As reek o* the rotten fens,^ whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you ;3 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let eveiy feeble rumour shake your hearts I 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders ; till, at length. 
Your ignorance, (which finds not, till it feels,^) 

** You have made good work, 

" You and your cry^ 
Again, in The Tvio Noble Kinsmen, by Shakspeare and Flet- 
cher, 1634: 

" I could have kept a hawk, and well have holla'd 
** To a deep cry of dogs." Mai one. 

2 M reek o' the rottens fens,] So, in The Tempest: 

** Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

" Ant. Or, as 'twere perfum'd by ii/en.'* Steevene. 

3 / banish yon;'] So, in Lyly's Anatomy of Wit, 1580 : " When 
it was cast in Diogenes' teeth that the Sinopenetes had banished 
him Pontus, yea, said he, / them,." 

Our poet has again tlie same thought in JCing Richard II: 
" Think not, the king did banish thee, 
** But thou the king." Maloiie. 

* —— Have the pov3er still , 

To banish your defenders ; till, at length. 

Your ignorance, (^luhich finds not, till it feels,) &c.] Still retain 
the power of banishing vour defenders, till your undiscerning 
folly, which can foresee no consequences, leave none in the city 
but yourselves, who are always labouring your own destruction. 

It is remarkable, that, among the political maxims of the spe- 
culative Hanington, thci-e is one which he might have boiTOwed 
from this speech. The people, says he, cannot see, but they can feel. 
It is not much to the honoui* of the people, that they have the 
same character of stupidity from their enemy and their friend. 
Such was the power of oui* author's mind, that lie looked through 
life in all its relations private and civil, yohnson. 

** The people, (to use the comment of my friend Dr. Kearney, 
in his ingenious Lectures on History, quarto, JL 776,) can- 
not nicely scrutinize errors in goveniment, but they are roused 
by galling oppression." — Coriolanus, however, means to speak 
still more coritemptuously of their judgment. Your ignorance is 
such, that you cannot see the mischiefs likely to result from your 
actions, till you actually experience the ill effects of them. — In- 
stead, however, of ** Making but reservation of yourselves," 
which is the reading of the old copy, and whixiVv Xix. '\o\\x\^otv 
very rig-htly explains, /easing none in the city />utyoitr«cl«oes,\>aaNe 
nd doubt that we should read, as I have printed* " Majiitv^ not 
VOL. XIIl M 
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Making not rcsci*vation of yourselves, 
(Still your own foes) deliver you, as most 
Abated captives,^ to some nation 
That won you without blows ! Despising,^ 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back: 
There is a world elsewhere. 

[^Eaceunt CoR. Com. Men. Senators, and Patricians. 

>£</. The people's enemy is gone, is gone! 

Cit, Our enemy 's banish'd! he is gonel Hoc! hoo! 
£The Peofile shout y and throw up, their Capi, 

Sic, Go, sec him out at g^tes, and follow himi 
As he hath foUow'd you, with all despite ; 

reservation of yourselves," which agrees with the subgequent 
words — "still your own foes," and with'the general purport of 
the speech ; which is, to show that tlie folly of the peopk was 
such as was likely to destroy the whole of the repubbck without 
any reservation, not only others ^ but even thenueive*, and to sob- 
jugate them as abated captives to some hostile nation. If, ac- 
cording to the old copy, the people have the prudence to make 
reser>-ation of themselves, while tliev are destroying their coon- 
try, they cannot with any propriety be said to be in that respect 
" still their ovjnfoes** These words therefore decisively siqi^iort 
the emendation now made. 

How often bttt and 7iot have been confounded in these plays, 
has already been frequently observed. In this very play ^ut hts 
been printed, in a former scene, instead of not, and the latter 
word substituted in all the modem editions. See p. 75, n. 5. 

Mr. Capell reads : 

J^laking not reservation of your selves, Steevcns. 

' Abated captives,'] Abated is dejected, subdued, depresiediB 
spirit. 

So, in Croesus, 1604, by Lord Sterline ; 

" To advance the humble, and abate the proud."* 
i. e. Par cere subjectis, et debellare super bos. 

Again, in Arthur Hall's translation of the 7th Iliad c 

** Th' abated mindes, the cowardize, andfkintnesieof inf 

pheeres." 

Randlc Holme, however, mforms us that '* an abatement is ft 

mark added or annexed to a coat [of arms] by reaaon of some 

dishonourable act whereby the dignity of the coat is abasedt" fcc 

See tlie Academy of Armory and Blazon, p. 71. 

Abated has the same power as the French tdtattu. See Vol 
V, p. 195, n. 8. Steevens. 

^ JDespising,"] As this line is imperfect, perhaps oar^tntbc 
originally gave it — 

Despising therefore. 

For you, the city, Stc. Steevens. 
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Give him descnr'd vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. 

Cit, Come, come, let us see hini out at gates ; come :-^ 
The gods preserve our noble tribunes 1 — Come. [^Exeunt, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

The same. Before a Gate of the City, 

Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgilia, Mexenius, 
C0MINIUS9 and severai young Patricians. 

Cor. Come> leave your tears; abrief ferewel:— the beast 
With many heads'' butts me away. — Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage ? you were us'd 
To say, extremity was the trier of spirits; 
That common chances common men could bear; 
That, when the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Show'd mastership in floating:' fortune's blows, 
When most struck home, being gentle wounded, craves 
A noble cunning:^ you were us'd to load me 

^ 'I the beast 
With many heads'— "] Thus also, Horace, speaking of the Ro- 
man mob : 

Bellua multorum at capitum. Steevens. 

• — Tou were ua*d 

To say y extremity was the trier of spirits; 
That common chances com,mon tnen could bear ; 
That, vihen the sea vias calm, all boats alike 
Showed mastership in floating :'\ Thus the second folio. The 
first reads : 

•* To sav, extremifie* was the trier of spirits." 
JSxtremJtyy in the singular number, is used by our author in 
7%« Merry Wives of Windsor, The Comedy of Errors, Troilus and 
Cressida, «.c. 

The general thought of this passage has already occurred in 
Troilus and Cressida. 

** — In the reproof of chance 

*' Lies the true proof of men : The sea being smooth, 

** How m^ny shallow bauble boats dare sail 

** Upon her patient breast, making their way 

<< With those of nobler bulk ?" Steevens. 

* fortune's blows. 
When m4)st struck home, being gentle wotmdedf era ^ 
A noble cunning .*3 This is the ancient and attthenti^] 

TliA modem editors have, for gentle i/tounded, sUentlj 
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With precepts, that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 

Vir, O heavens ! O heavens ! 

Cor, Nay, I pr'ythce, woma^i— 

Vol, Now the red pestilence strike all trades in Rome, 
And occupations perish ! 

Cor, What, what, what! 

I shall be lov'd, when I am lack'd. Nay, mother, 
Resume that spirit, when you were wont to say, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you 'd have done, and sav'd 
Your husband so much sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu: — Farewel, my wife! my mother! 
I '11 do well yet.— Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are salter than a younger man's, 
And venemous to thine eyes. — My sometime general 
I have seen thee stern, and thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hard'ning spectacles; tell these sad womeni 
*Tis fond* to wail inevitable strokes, 
As 'tis to laugh at them.— My mother, you wot wcll^ 
My hazards still have been your solace : and 
Believe 't not lightly, (though I go alone, 
JLike to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
IVIakes fear*d, and talk'd of more tlian seen,) your son- 
Will, or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice.* 

Vol. My first son,^ 

lentie viarded, and Dr. Warbupton has explained gently by nobly. 
It is good to be sure of our author's words before we go to ex- 
plain their meaning. 

The sense is, When Fortune strikes her hardest blows, to be 
wounded and yet continue calm, requires a generous policy. He 
calls this calmness cunnings because it is the effect of reflectioD 
and philosophy. Perhaps the first emotions of nature are neariy 
uniform, and one man differs from another in the power of endu* 
ranee, as he is better regulated by precept and instruction. 

** They bore as heroes, but they felt as men." yohn9on, 

^ ^Tisfond — 3 i. e. 'tis foolish. See our author, passim. Steeveni, 

2 _— cautelous baits and practice.'] By artful and false trick0» 
and treason. Johnson. 

Cautelousy in the present instance, signifies— iniic/iotRr. In the 
sense of cautious it occurs in yulius Ctesar: 

** Swear priests and cowards, and men cautelous** Steewnr, 

^ My first son,'] First, i. e. noblest, and most eminent of men. 
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Whither wilt thou go? Take good Cominius 
With thee a while : determine on some course^ 
More than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i' the way before thee.* 

Cor, Q the gods! 

Com, I '11 follow thee a month, devise with thee 
Where thou shalt rest, that thou may'at hear of us, 
And we of thee : so, if the time thrust forth 
A cause for thy repeal, we shall not send 
O'er the vast world, to seek a single man ; 
And lose advantage, which doth ever cool 
1' the absence of the needer. 

Cor, Fare ye well:— 

Thou hast years upon thee ; and thou art too fuU 
Of the wars' surfeits, to go rove witli one 
That 's yet unbruis'd: bring me but out at gate.— • 
Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch,* when I am forth, 
Bid me farewel, and smile. I pray you, come. 
While I remain above the ground, you shall 
Hear from me still ; and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Men, That 's worthily 

As any ear can hear. — Come, let 's not weep.— 
If I could shake off but one seven years 
From these old arms and legs, by the good gods, 
I 'd with thee every foot. 

Cor, Give me thy hand:-— 

Come. [_£x€unt. 

Mr. Heatli would read : 

Jfy fierce son. Steeven*. 

"* JWbre than a wild exposture to each chance 
[That starts C the tvay before thee."] I know not whether the 
word exposture be foundL in any other author. If not, I should in- 
cline to read exposure. Malone. 

We should certainly read — exposure. So, in Macbeth: 
** And when we have our naked i^raiities hid 
" That suffer in exposure^ — ." 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** To weaken and discredit our exposure — .** ^ 
Exposmre is, I believe, no more than a t3rpogn^ihicaI 



* My friends of noble touchy"^ i. e. of true metal un^lkiyedL 
ti^hor from trying gold on the touchstone. Warbinrtfm^ 

M2 
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SCENE II. 

The same, A Street near the Gate. 

Enter Sicinius, Bbutus, and an ^dile. 

^c. Bid them all home ; he 's gone, and we '11 no fur- 
ther. — 
The nobility are vex'd, who, we sec, have sided 
In his behalf. 

Bru, Now we have shown our power, 

Let us seem humbler after it is done. 
Than when it was a doing. 

Sic, Bid them home : 

Say, their great enemy is gone, and they 
Stand in their ancient strength. 

Bru, Dismiss them home. 

[JSxtV Ad. 

Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Menenius. . 
Here comes his mother. 

Sic, Let 's not meet her. 

Bru. Why ? 

Sic, They say, she 's mad. 

Bru. They have ta'en note of us: 

iKeep on your way. 

Vol, O, you 're well met : the hoarded plague o' the 
gods 
Requite your love ! 

Men. Peace, peace ; be not so loud. 

Vol. If that I could for weeping, you should hear, — 
Nay, and you shall hear some. — Will you be gone? 

\To Bru. 

Vir. You shall stay too: [jo Sic in.] I would, I had 
the power 
To say so to my husband. 

Sic. Are you mankind? 

Vol. Ay, fi>ol ; Is that a shame ? — Note but this fool.-*- 
Was not a man my father ?* Hadst thou foxship^ 

* Sic. -4rc j^o« mankind ? 
Vol. Ay, fool; Is that a shanie? — Note but this fool.-^ 
Was not a man my father ?~\ The word mankimi is used ma- 
liciously by the first speaker, and taken perversely by the second. 
A manHnd woman is a woman with the roughness of a man, 
and> in an aggravated sense, a woman ferocious, violent, and e*- 
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To banish him that struck more blows for Romey 
Than thou hast spoken words? 

Sic, O blessed heavens! 

Vol, More noble blows, than ever thou wise words ; 
And for Rome's good — I '11 tell thee what;— Yet go:— 
Nay^ but thou shsHt stay too :— •! would my son 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 
His good sword in his hand.. 

&V. What then ? 

Vir. What then? 

He 'd make an end of thy posterity. 

Vol, Bastards, and all.— • 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome I 

Men, Come, come, peace. 

SU, I would he had continu'd to his country, 
As he began ; and not unknit himself 
The noble knot he made.^ 

Bru. I would he had. 

Vol. I would he had? 'Twas you incens'd the rabble: 
Cats, that can judge as Etly of his worth. 
As I can of those mysteries which heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 

Bru. Pray, let us go. 

Vol, Now, pray, sir, get you gone : 
You have done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 

fer to shed blood. In this sense Sicinius asks Voliunnia, if she 
e tnaniind. She takes mankind for a human creature y and ac- 
cordingly cries out : 

— Note but thisfool.-^ 
Wat not a m^n Tny father ? Johnson. 
So, Jonson, in The Silent Wom,an : 

" O w^ankind generation !" 
Shakspeare himself, in The Winter** Tale : 
" —a mankind witch." 
Fairfax, in his translation of Tasso : 

•* See, see this m,ankind strumpet ; see, she cry*d, 
*• This shameless whore." 
See Vol. VI, p. 213, n. 2. Steevens. 

"^ Hadst thou foxship — ] Hadst thou, fool as thou art, mean 
cunning enough to banish Coriolanus ? yohnson. 

' unknit himself 

The noble knot he made.2 So, in J^ing Henry IV, P. i : 
*' — — will you again unknit 
" This churlish knot" &c. Stecx)C[nr. 
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I 

The meanest house in Rome ; so farf my aoot 
(This lady's husband here, this, do you see,) 
Whom you have banish'd, does exceed you all. 

Bru. Well, well, we *11 leave you. 

Sic. Why stay we to be bfthed 

With one that wants her wits ? 

Vol. Take my prayers with yo<i«*» 

I would the gods had nothing else to do, 

[^Ejpeuru Tribunes. 
But to confirm my curses i Could I meet them 
But once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to *t. 

Men, You have told them home,^ 

And, by my troth, you have cause. You '11 sup with me? 

FoL Anger 's my meat ; I sup upon myself. 
And so shdl starve with feeding.^— Come, let 's go: 
Leave this faint puling, and lament as I do, 
In anger, Juno-like. Come, come, come. 

Men, Fy, fy, fy! lExfunt, 

SCENE III. 

»i Highway between Rome and Antium. 

Enter a Roman and a Voice, meeting, 

Rom. I know you well, sir, and you know me: your 
name, I think, is Adrian. 

Vol. It is so, sir : truly, I have forgot you. 

Rom, I am a Roman ; and my services are, as you are> 
against them : Know you me yet ? 

Vol. Nicanor? No. 

Rom. The same, sir. 

Vol. You had more beard, when I last saw you ; but 
your favour is well appeared by your tongue. * What 's 

* You have told them, home,'] So again, in this play : 
" I cannot speak him home." Malone. 

^ And so shall starve with feeding.] This idea is repeated in 
Antony and Cleopatra^ Act II, sc. ii, and in Pericles : 

*• Who starves the eai'S she feeds,** &c, Steevens. 

^ but your favour is nvell appeared by your tongae.'} Tlu8 is 

Strange nonsense. We should read: 

is well appealed, 

I. e. brought into remembx^ce. Warburton. 
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the news in Rome? I have a note from the Volcian state, 
to find 70U out there : You have well saved me a day's 
journey. 

Bom, There hath been in Rome strange insurrection: 
the people against the senators, patricians, and nobles. 

Fo/. Hath been! is it ended then ? Our state thinks not 
so; they are in a most warlike preparation, and hope to 
come upon them in the heat of their division. 

Bom, The main blaze of it is past, but a small thing 
would make it flame again. For the nobles receive so to 
heart the banishment of that worthy Coriolanus, that 
they are in a ripe aptness, to take all power from the 
l^eople^ and to pluck from them their tribunes for ever. 
This lies glowing, I can tell you, and is almost mature 
^ar the violent breaking out. 

FoL Coriolanus banished ? 

Bom, Banished, sir. 

Vol, You will be welcome with this intelligence, Ni- 
canor. 

Bom» The day serves well for them now. I have heard 
it said. The fittest time to corrupt a man's wife, is when 
she 's Men out with her husband. Your noble Tullus 

I would read : 

— I* foeli affeared. 
That is, strengthened, attested, a word used by our author. 
" His title is affeared," Macbeth. 
To repeal may be to bring to remembrance, but appeal has Ano- 
ther meaning, yohnson. 
I would read : 

Your favour is toell approved by your tongue, 
i. e. your tongue confirms the evidence of your face. 
So, in Ham,let, sc. i : 

** That if aguin this apparition come, 
•* He may approve our eyes, and speak to it.** Steevens. 
If there be any corruption in the old copy, perhaps it rather is 
in a preceding word. Oiu* author might have \vT4tten— your fa- 
vour has well appeared by your tongue : but the old text may, in 
Shakspeare's licentious dialect, be right. Your favour is niUy 
Tnanifested, or rendered apparent, by your tongue. 

In support of the old copy it may be observed, that becomed 
was formerly used as a participle. So, in North's translation of 
Plutarch, Life of Sylla, p. 622, edit. 1575 : " — which perhaps 
would not have becomed Pericles or Aristides." We have> I tlunk> 
the same participle in Tim,on of Athens. 
So Chaucer uses dispaired- 

" Alas, quod Pandarus, what may thU b« 
«• That thou dispaired art," kc. Mal^m, 
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Aufidius will appear well in these warsy his great oppo- 
ser, Coriolanus, being now in no request of his countrf . 

FoL He cannot choose. I am most fortunate, thus ac* 
cidentally to encounter you : You have ended my bosi- 
ness, and I will merrily accompany you home. 

Rom, I shall, between this and supper, tell yofu most 
strange things from Rome ; all tending to the g^ood of 
their adversaries. Have you an army ready, say you? 

VoL A most royal one: the centurions, and their 
charges, distinctly billetted, already in the entertsan- 
ment,3 and to be on foot at an hour's warning. 

Rom, I am joyful to hear of their readiness, and aai 
the man, I think, that shall set them in prcsettt actioiu 
So, sir, heartily well met, and most glad of your compeBy. 

Vol, You t^e my part from me, sir; I have the most 
cause to be glad of yours. 

Rom, Well, let us go together. {Exeunf. 

SCENE IV. 
Antium. Before Aufidius^s Houac. 

£Hter CoExoLANUS, in mean jififiarel^ <&9gvUed and 

muffled* 

Oor. A goodly city is this Antium : City, 
•Tis I that made thy widows ; many an heir 
Of these fair edifices 'fore my wars 
Have I heard groan, and drop : then know me not ; 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with stones^ 

Enter a Citizen. 
In puny battle slay me.— ^ave you, sir. 

Cit. And you. 

Cor, Direct me, if it be your will, 

Where great Aufidius lies: Is he in Antium? 

CtV. He is, ai d feasts the nobles of the state, 
At his house this night. 

Cor. Which is his house, 'beseech you? 

Cit. This, here, before you. 

Cor. Thank you, sir; &rewel. 

[^Eijcit Cit. 

^ ^— already in the entertainment,'] That is, though not ac- 
tually encamped, yet already in pay. To entertain an snny is t# 
take them into pay. yohnton. 

See Vol. Ill; p. Si, n. 6. . jif alone. 
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O, world} thy slippery turns!* Friends now fast sworn, 

Whose double bosoms seem to wear one heart, 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, and exercise, 

Are still together, who twin, as 'twere, in love* 

Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissention of a doit, break out 

To bhterest enmity : So, fellest foes. 

Whose passions and whose plots have broke their sleep 

To take the one the other, by some chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their issues. So with me :— • 

My birth-place hate J,'^ and my love 's upon 

Thb enemy town.— -I Ml enter:'' if he slay me, 

He does ^r justice ; if he give me way, 

I 'U do his country service. [_Exit, 

♦ O, naorldt thy tUpter^ turn*! &C.3 This fine picture of cominon 
fiiendBhip, is an artlul introduction to the sudden league, which 
the poet made him enter into with Aufidius, and no less artful 
an apology for his commencing enemy to Rome. Wat burton. 

♦ Whote hours, v)ho*e bed, whose meal, and exercise. 

Are still together, v)ho twin, as 'twere, in love — ] Our author 

has again used this verb in Othello .* 

" And he that is approv'd in this offence, 
** Though he had tiuinn'd with me, — " &c. 
Part of this description nationally reminds us of the following 

lines in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream : 

** We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

" Have with oui* neelds created both one flower, 

** Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 

** Both wai'bling of one song, both in one key: 

" As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 

** Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

** Like to a double cherry, seeming parted; 

** But yet a union in partition, 

" Two lovely berries molded on one stem : 

•* So, viith tV30 seeming bodies, but one heart; 

" Two of the first," &c. Malone. 

♦ hate /,3 The old copy instead oi hate reads — have. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Steevcns. " I '11 enter," means, 
I '11 enter the house of Aufidius. Malone. 

^ This enemy town. — / '// enter .•] Here, as in other places, our 
author is indebted to Sir Thomas North's Plutarch : 

** For he disguised him selfe in suche arraye and attire, as he 
thought no man could eucr haue knowen him for the persone he 
was, seeing him in that apparell he had vpon his backe : and as 
Homer sayed of Vlysses : 

" So dyd he enter into the enemies towne.** 
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SCENE V. 

The same, A Hall in Aufidius*s House, 

MuBick within. Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Wine, wine, wine! What service is here! I 
tiiink our fellows are asleep. \ExU. 

Enter another Servant. 
2 Serv, Where 's Cotus! my master calls for him. 
Cotus! [Exit. 

Enter Couiolanus. 
Cor, A goodly house: The feast smells well: but I 
Appear not like a guest. 

JRc-enter the first Scn'ant. 

1 Serv, What would you have, friend? Whence are 
you ? Here 's no place for you : Pray, go to the door. 

Cor, 1 have deserv'd no better entertainment, 
In being Coriolanus."* 

Re-enter second Servant. 

2 Serv. Whence are you, sir ? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to such companions?^ 
Pray, get you out. 

Cor, Away I 

2 Sei-v. Away ! Get you away. 

Cor. Now thou art troublesome. 

2 Svrv, Are you so brave? I '11 have you talk'd with 
anon. 

Enter a third Servant. Thefir^t meets him, 

3 Serv, What fellow 's this? 

1 Serv. A strange one as ever I lookM on: I cannot 
get him out o' the house : Pr'y thee, call my master to him. 

Perhaps, therefore, instead of enemy, we should read— >ciie. 
mv's or enemi«' town. Steevens. 

® In being Coriolanus.] i. e. in having derived that surname 
from tlie sack of Corioli. Steevens. 

' — that he gives entrance to such companions ?] Companion 
was formerly used in the same sense as we now use the wori 
fellovo Malone. 

The same term is employed in All's Well that Ends Well, King 
Henry VI, P. II, Cymbeline, Othello, &c. Steevens, 
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3 Serv, What liave you to do here^ fellow? Pray yoU) 
avoid the house. 

CSor. Let me but stand ; I i^ill Bot hurt your hearth.^ 

3 Serv. What are you ? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

3 Serv, A marvellous poor one. 

Cor, True, so I am. 

3 Serv. Pray you, poor gentleman, take up some other 
station : here 's no place for you ; pray you, avoid : come. 

Cor. Follow your function, go i 
And batten on cold bits. [^Pushes him away. 

3 Serv. What, will you not? Pr'ythee, tell my master 
what a strange guest he has hei*e^ 

2 Serv. And I shall. ]^£xit. 

3 Serv. Where dwellest thou? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 

3 Serv. Under the canopy? 

Cor. Ay. 

3 Serv. Where 's that? 

Cor. V the city of kites and crows. 

3 Serv. V the city of kites and crows?— .What an aas 
it is!— Then thou dwellest with daws too? 

Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 

3 Se^v. How, sir ! Do you meddle with my master? 

Cor. Ay ; *tis an honester service, than to meddle with 
thy mistress : 

Thou prat'st, and prat'st ; serve with thy trencher, hence I 

[^Beats him avHxy, 
Enter Aufidius and the second Servant. 

Auf. Where is this fellow? .. ^ 

2 Serv. Here, sir ; I 'd have beaten ^»i like a dog, 
but for disturbing the lords within. f.^ 

.or 

^ Let me but stand; I huUI not hurt yotff hearth.j Here our 
author has both followed and deserted his origins), the old trans- 
lation of Plutarch. The silence of the servants of Aufidius, did 
not suit tl^e purposes of the dramiktist : 

" So he went directly to Tullus Attfidiu* house, and when he 
came thither, he got him vp straight to the chimney harthe, and 
sat him downe, and spake not a worde to any man, his face all 
muffied ouer. They of the house spying him, wondered what 
lie should be, and yet thev durst not byd him rise. For iU 
fauoredly muffled and disguised as he was, yet there appeared a 
certaine maiestie in his countenance, and in his lilenoe : where- 
upon they went to Tuiius who was at supper, to teQ him of tliifr 
straunge disguising of this man.'* iSteevMf. » ! 'il ^ 

VOL. Xlll. N :« 
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Auf, Whence comestthou? what wouldest thou? Thy 
name ? 
Why speak'st not? Speak, man : What 'b thy name? 

Cqt. If, TuUus,> lUnmuffling. 

Not yet thou know'st me, and seeing me, dost not 
Think me for the man I am, necessity 
Comn\ands me name myself. 

</iuf. What is thy name? 

[Servants retire. 

Cor, A name unmusical to the Volcians' ears, • 
And harsh in sound to thine. 

2 If J Tullus, &c.] Tlu'se 8')ceclics arc taken from the foUowin|^ 
in Sir ThonutS Ntn-th's tninsl.ilion of Plutarch : 

" Tull.is rosi pi*t siMitly from the horde, unci comming towards 
him, skid him wli. i lu- w.is, imd wherefore he come. Then 
Martins vnmui'Meil !iim silfe, and after he had paused a whilc» 
makiii}^ no :uins\\vr, he s..} ed vnto him : 

"If lli(»u tcnowist nie not yet, TuUus, and seeing^ me, dost 
not ]H'Vli:!p|)i s ht leiiu- nie to he tlie mun I am in dedc, I must of 
necessltic be\vri*yc nnstlfetohc th-.t I am. I am Caius Martins, 
wlic hiilh done to lliy svlf pjiitieiihaly, and to aU the Voices 
ge:uriilly, g'reat hiirte und miseliief, whieli I cannot denie for my 
surn.tnK- of Coriol nus tlu.t 1 benre. For I never had other be- 
nefit nor nTOTnp( nee, of all the true and pa}Tieful seruice Ihaue 
dont , und the extreme (Luing-ers I haiie bene in, but tliis only 
sunvHie : .". gcod nivnunic and witness of the mjdice and dis- 
pleasure tlou shoviuicst b..*i»r nic. In deedc the name only re- 
mains th with nve : \\)Y tlic lest the cnuic, »nd crueltie of the 
pcoi)le of Home huue t.ken from me, by the sufferance of the 
dastardly robilitie and niag-i strut es, wlio Juiuc for8:;ken mc, and 
let me f)e b:;nislied by the people. This extremitie hath now 
drijien me to romc as i. poore suter, to ti.ke thy chimney harthe, 
not of anyifcs>i.jrgTi 'u.ne to siiue my life tliereby. For if I liad 
feurc fl dtath, 1 § .Id not haue come hitiier to haue put my life 
in li:.zi.rd ; but pf *ckt forward with spite and desire 1 haue to be 
reiienj^d £/4'thep.0Mi:«t have banished me, whom now I btrgin to 
be auengcd on, putting" my persone betweene thy enemies. 
Wherefore, It thou hast i.ny harte to be wrecked of the injuries 
tliy t ncmies huvc domr thee, spede thee now, and let my miserie 
seruc thy tiu'ne, snd so vsc it, :.s mv seruice mave be a benefit to 
the Voices : promising th^e, tliat I will fight with better good 
will for uU you, than euer I dyd when I was against you, know- 
inp;" that they hg-lit more valiantly, who know the force of tlieir 
enemie, than such as haue ncuer proved it. And if it be so that 
tliou di.re not, and tiiat tl»ou art wearye to proue foi-tune any 
more, then I am also wearye to line any longer. And it were no 
wisdom in tliee, to sauc the life of him, who hath bene hereto- 
fore thy mortall enemie, and whose seruice now can nothiDif 
helpe nor pleasure thee." Steeveti^. 
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Auf, Say, what 's thy name? 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in 't ; though thy tackie 's tomy 
Thou show*st a noble vessel :^ What 's thy name ? 

Cor, Prepare thy brow to frown : Know'st thou me yet ? 

Auf, I know thee not : — Thy name ? 

Cor, My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Voices, 
Great hurt and mischief; thereto witness may 
My surname Coriolanus: The painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname ; a good memory,-* 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou should'st bear me : only that name remains ; 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me, hath devour'd the rest ; 
And suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity 
Hath brought me to thy hearth; Not out of hope, 
Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 
I had fear*d death, of all the men i' the world 
I would have 'voided thee :* but in mere spite, 
To be full quit of those my banishers. 
Stand I before thee here. Then if thou hast 
A heart of wreak in thee,^ that will revenge 

^ — though thy tackle *s torn. 
Thou shoiu'it a noble vessel. •"] A corresponding idea occurs in 
^^ymbeline : 

"The niin speaks, tliat sometime 

" It was a worthy building." Steevens. 

* — fl^oo(/ memory,] The Oxford editor, not knowing that 
memory was used at that time for tnanorial, alters it to tneinoriai. 

yohnson. 
See the preceding note. Malone. 
And Vol. V, p. 38, n. 9. Reed. 

' — ^all the men P the ivorlJ 
I vjould have ^voided thee :'] So, in Macbeth : 

"Of all men else I have avoided thee." Steevens. 

* A heart of wrtskk in thee,'] A heart of resentment, yohnson. 
Wreak is an ancient term for rc^ engc. So, in Titus Andronicus : 

** Take vtreak on Rome for this ingratitude." 
Again, in Gowcr, De Confessione Amantis, Lib. V, fol. 83 : 
" She saith that hir selfe she sholde 
** Do vareche with hir own honde." 
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Thine own particular wrongs, and stop those maims 

Of shame" seen through thy country, •speed thee straight, 

And make my misery serve thy turn; so use it, 

That my revengeful ser\'ices may prove 

As benefits to thee; for I will fight 

Against my cankcr'd country with the spleen 

Of all the under fiends.^ But if so be 

Thou dar'st not this, and that to prove more fortunes 

Thou art tir'd, then, in a word, I also am 

Longer to live most weary, and present 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice: 

Which not to cut, would show thee but a fool; 

Since I have ever folio w'd thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breasti 

And cannot live but to thy shame, unless 

It be to do thee service. 

^uf. O Marcius, Marcius, 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from wj heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 

Agsun, in Chapman's version of the 5th Iliad: 
" if he should purauc Sarpedon's life, 

" Or take his frlencU v)reake on his men." Stetvem. 

" maims 

OfshuTne — ] That is, disgraceful diminutions of temtoty. 

yohntof 

* ■ those maim,s 

Of sham£ seen through thy coimtry,] Wounds inflicted bf 
the invader ; marks widen remain a memorial of the ravAges of 
the enemy. Am.. Ed. 

* — wiV& the spleen 

Of all the under fiends.] Shakspcarc, by imputing'* stroager 
degree of inveteracy to subordinate fiends, seems to intimate, 
and very justly, that malice of revenge is more predominant in 
the lower than the upper classes of society. This circumstance 
is repeatedly exemplified in the conduct of Jack Cade and other 
heroes of tlie mob. Steevens. 

This appears to mc to be refining too much. Under fiends in 
this passage does not meai^ as I conceive, fiends subordinate, or in 
an inferior station, but inftnial fiends. So, in K. Henry VJ^ P. I : 
** Now, ye familial* spirits, that are call'd 
** Out of the powerfid regions under earth," &c. 

In Shakspeare's time some fiends were supposed to inhabit the 
air, others to dwell under ground, &c. Malone. 

As Shakspeare uses the word U7id'er-skinker, to express the 
lowest rank of waiter, I do not find myself disposed to give up 
my explanation of under fiends. Instances, however, of **toot 
much refinement" are not peculiar to me. Steevens, 
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Should from yon cloud speak divine things, and say, 
'37^r eruci I 'd not believe them more than thee, 
All noble Marcius.— O, let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scared the moon with splinters! Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ;^ and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambiiious strength I did 
Contend against rhy valour. Know thou first, 
I loved the rpaid I married; never man 
Sigh*d truer breath ;- but that I see thee here. 
Thou noble thing 1 more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I first mv wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threslioldJ Why, thou Mars! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot ; and I had purpose 

^ And scar'd the moon — ] [Old copy — scarr'd,] I believe, 
rightly. The modem editors read scar'cly tliat is, frightened ; a. 
readuig to which the following line in King Richard III, cer- 
tainly adds some support : 

** Jwwsethe welkin with yoiir broken staves." Malone. 

1 read with the modem editors, rejecting* tlie Chrononhoton- 
thological idea oi scarifying the moon. The verb to scare is again 
written scarr, in the old copy of The Winter^s Tale: '* They have 
scarred away two of my best sheep." Steevens. 

^ — Ifere I clip 
The anvil of my sword ;] To clip is to embrace. So, in Anto- 
ny and Cleopatra : 

" Enter the city, clip your wives — ." 
Aufidius styles Coiiolanus the anvil of his s*word, because he 
had formerly laid as heavy blows on him, as a smith strikes on 
his anvil. So, in Hamlet: 

•' And never did the Cyclops' hammers fall 

** On Mars's armour — 

** With less remorse than Pyrrhus* bleeding sword 

" Now falls on Priam." Steevens. 

2 — never m,an 

Sighed truer breath;"] The same expression is found in our 
author's Venus and Adonis : 

" 1 '11 sigh celestial breath, whose gentle wind 
** Shall cool the heat of this descending sim." 
Again, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, by Shakspeare and Flet- 
cher, 1634: 

" Lover never yet made sigh 
« Truer than I.'' Malone. 

3 Bestride my threshold.'] Shakspeare was unaware that a Ro^ 
«an bride, on her entry into her husband's house, wasprobalM^ -1? 

N2 
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Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn^ 
Or lose nunc arm for 't : Thou hast beat mc out- 
Twelve several times,* and I have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters 'twixt thyself and me; 
We have been down together in my sleep. 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other's throaty 
And wak'd half dead' with nothing. Worthy Marciu9» 
Had we no quarrel else to Rome, but that* 
Thou art thence banish'd, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy;* and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood o'er-beatJ O, come, go in, 
And take our friendly senators by the hands ; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me> 
Who am prepar'd against your territories, 
Though not for Rome itself. 

Cor. You bless me, Gods! 

Auf, Therefore, most absolute sir, if thou wilt have 
The leading of thine own revenges, take 

from bestriding liis threshold ; and that. Vest she should even touch 
it, she was alwiiys lifted over it. Thus, Lucan, L. II, 359 : 
Tralata vetuit contin^re Hviina planta. Steevent. 

^ Thou hast beat mc out 

Tiue/vd several tivies,"] Out here means, I believe, Juil, com» 
pletc. Maloiw. 

So/m The Temfiett .' 

** for then thou wust not 

** Out three veui'S old." Steevent, 

' And viak^d half dead — ] Unl. S5 the two preceding lines be 
considered as parenthc tic;-l, here is another instance of our au- 
thoi''s concluding a sentence, as if die former part had been con- 
structed differently. " We have been down," must be considered 
as if he hud written — I have been down v)ith you, in my sleep, 
and ivaA'd, &c. See Vol. XI, p. 279, n. 4; and Vol. V, p. 159, n. 
8 ; and p. 298, n. 8. Malone. 

^ Had nue no quarrel else to Rome, but that — 3 The old copy, re- 
dundtPitly, tind unnecessarily: 

" Had we no other quarrel else" Cfc. Steeveiu, 
* — we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy ;] i. e. all the males fi-om die ag^ of 
Puehe to seventy years would oe mustered, to form the invai(Un|^ 
force. Am,. Ed. 

7 Liie a bold flood o'er-beat."] Though this is intelligible, and 
the readi:ig- of tlie old copy, perhaps oiur author wrote— o'er-bear. 
So, in Othello : 

" Is of suck flood-gate and o'cr-beanng njKtore — ." Steevcm. 
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The one half of my conimission ; and set down,-^ 
As best thou art experienc'd, since thou know'st 
Thy country's strength and weakness,— -thine own ways? 
Whether to knock against the gates of Rome, 
Or mdely Tisit them in parts remote. 
To fright them, ere destroy. But come in: 
Let me commend thee first to those, that shall 
Say, yeuy to thy desires. A thousand welcomes! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy; 
Yet, Marcius, that was much. Your hand! Most welcome! 

\_Exeunf Cor. and AuF. 

1 Serv, [advancing] Here's a strange alteration! 

2 Serv, By my hand, I had thought to have strucken 
him with a cudgel; and yet my mind gave me, his clothes 
made a false report of him. 

1 Serv, What an arm he has ! He turned me about 
with his finger and his thumb, as one would setup a top. 

2 Serv, Nay, I knew by his face that there was some- 
thing in himc He had, sir, a kind of face, methoughtr— > 
I cannot tell how to term it. 

1 Serv, He had so ; looking, as it were, 'Would I 

were hanged, but I thought there was more in him than 
I could think. 

2 Serv. So did I, I '11 be sworn : He is simply the 
rarest man i' the world. 

1 Serv,^! think, he is: but a greater soldier than he, 
you wot one. 

2 Serv, Who? my master? 

I Serv, Nay, it 's no matter for that. 
S Serv. Worth six of him. 

1 Serv. Nay, not so neither; but I take him to be the 
greater soldier. 

2 Serv. 'Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to say 
that: for the defence of a town, pur general is excellent. 

1 Serv. Ay, and for an assault too. 

Reenter third Servant. 

3 Serv, O, slaves, I can tell you news; news, you 
rascals. 

1. 2. Serv. What, what, wliat? let 's partake. 

3 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations; I had 
as lieve be a condemned man. 

1.2. Serv. Wherefore? wherefore? 

3 Serv, Why, here 's he that was wont to thwack (Hi* 
general^— -Caius Marcius. 
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1 Serv, Why do you say, thwack our general ? 

3 Serv, I do not say, thwack our general ; but he wtti 
always good enough for him. 

2 Serv, Come, we are fellows, and friends: he was 
ever too hard for him ; I have heard him say so himself. 

1 Serv. He was too hard for him directly, to say the 
truth on 't: before Corioli, he scotched him and notched 
him like a carbonado. 

2 Serv. An he had been cannibally given, he might 
have broiled and eaten him too.^ 

1 Serv, But, more of thy news? 

3 Serv, Why, he is so made on here within, as if he 
were son and heir to Mars : set at upper end o' the table : 
no question asked him by any of the senators, but they 
stand bald before him: Our general himself makes a 
mistress of him; shnctifics himself with 's hand,' anil 
turns up the white o' the eye to his discourse. But the 
bottom of the news is, our general is cut i' the middle, 
and but one half of what he was yesterday; for the other 
has half, by the entreaty and grant of the whole table. 
He '11 go, he says, and sowle the porter of Rome gates 
by the ears:' He will mow down all before him, and leave 
his passage polled.^ 

' he might have brolU d and eaten hhn too.'\ The old cop^ 

reads — boiled. The changv was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* sanctijies himseifivith *s haTuI,"] Alluding", improperly, to 

the act of crosoing upon any strange event, yohnson. 

I rather imagine the meaning is, considers the touch of his 
hand as holy ; clasj)s it with the same reverence us a lover would 
clasp the liana of iiis mistress. If tliere be any reti^ous allusion, 
I shoidd rather suppose it to be the imposition of the hand in con- 
firmation. Malone. 

Perhaps the allusion is (however out of place) to the degree of 
sanctity anciently supposed to be derived Irom touching the cor- 
poral relick of a saint or a martyr. Steevttu. 

^ Me *il sowle the porter of Rome gates by the ears:'] That 

IS, I svipposc, drag him down by the cars into the dirt Souiller, 
Fr. Johnson. 

Dr. jonnson's supposition, though not his derivation, is just. 
Skinner says the word is derived from sov), i. e. to take hold of a 
person by the ears, as a dog seizes one of these animals. So, Hey- 
wood, in a comedy called Lovers Mistress, 1636 : 
** Venus ivill soule me by the ears for tliis." 

Perhaps Shakspeare's allusion is to JSTercM/e* dragging out Ctff- 
berus. Steevens. 

Whatever the etymology of asnle may be, it appears to batb 
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2 Serv, And he 's as like to do 't, as any man I can 
imagine. 

3 Serv, Do *t? he will do 't: For, look you, sir, hehft» 
as many friends as enemies: which friends, sir, (as it 
were) durst not (look you, sir,) show themselves, (as we 
term it) his fviends, whilst he 's in directitude.' 

1 Serv. Directitude! what *s that? 

3 Serv, But when they shall see, sir, his crest up again, 
and the man in blood,*^ they will out of their burrows, 
like conies after rain, and revel all with him. 

1 Serv, But when goes this forward ? 

3 Serv, To-morroM'; to-day; presently. You shall 
have the drum struck up this afternoon: 'tis, as it were, 
a parcel of their feast, and to be executed ere they wipe 
their lips. 

been a fiuniliar word in the last century. Lord Strafford's cor- 
respondent, Mr. Garrard, uses it, as Shakspeare does. Straff. 
Lett. Vol. II, p. 149 : ** A lieutenant soled him well by the ears, 
and drew him by the hair about the room." Lord Strafford him- 
self uses it in another sense. Vol. II, p. 138 : " It is ever a hope- 
ful throw, where the caster soles his bowl well." In this passage 
to sole seems to signify what, I believe, is usually called to ground 
a bowl. Tyroshitt. 

Cole, in his Latin Dictionary^ 1679, renders it, aurem summa 
vi vellere. Malone. 

To sovjle is still in use for pulling, dragging, and lugging, in 
the West of England. S. W. 

* — his passage polled.'] That is, bared, cleared, yohnson. 
To poll a person anciently meant to cut off his hair. So, in 

Damtetas'* Madrigall in Praise of his Daphnis, by J. Wooton, pub- 
lished in England's Helicon, quarto, 1600 : 

*' Like Nisus golden hair that SciVLa poPd.^' 
It likewise signified to cut off the head. So, in the ancient 
metrical history of tlie battle of Floddon Field: 
•* But now we will withstand his grace, 
" Or thousand heads shall there be polPd.** Steepens. 
So, in Christies Tears over yerusalem, by Thomas Nashe, 1594 : 
** —the winning love of neighbours round about, if haply their 
houses should be en\ironed, or any in them prove untruly, being 
pilled and poul'd too unconscionably."— Pou/'</ is the spelling (» 
Ibe old copy of Ceriolanus also. Moloney 

' whiPst he '« in directitude.] I suspect the author wrote : , 

•— whilst he 's in discreditude : a made word, instead o^ discredits 
He intended, I suppose, to put an uncommon word into the mouth 
fsf this servant, which had some resemblance to tense : Tnitrrrnli 
hardly have meant that he should talk absolute ; 

* — 1» blood,'} See p, 10, n. 2. Malone. 
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2 Serv. Why, then wc shall have a stirring world again. 
This peace is nothing, but to rust iron, increase- tailorS) 
and breed ballad-makers.^ 

1 Serv, Let me have war, say I ; it exceeds peace^ as 
&r as day does night; it 's spritely, waking, audible, and 
full of vent" Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; mul- 
led," deaf, sleepy, insensible ; a getter of more bastard 
children, than war 's a destroyer of men.* 

2 Serv, 'Tis so: and as wars, in some sort, may be 
said to be a ravishcr ; so it cannot he denied, but peace 
is a great maker of cuckolds. 

1 Serv, Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 Serv. Reason ; because they then less need one ano- 
ther. The wars, for my money. I hope to see Romans 
as cheap as Volcians. — They are rising, they are rising. 

Jii. In, in, in, in. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

Rome. A fiublick Place. 
Enter Sicinius and Brutits. 

Sic. We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 
His remedies are tame i' the present peace* 
And quietness o* the people, which before 

* This peace is nothings but to rust &c.] I bclicYe a word or two 
have been lost. Shakspeare probably wrote : 

This peace is good for nothing but, &c. Malone. 
Sip Thomas Hanmer reads — is 'worth nothing, &c. Steeveiu. 

• full of vent.'] Full o£ rumour, full of materiids for di*^ 

course. Johnson. 

^ viulled,'] i. e. softened and dispirited, as wine is when 

bunit and sweetened. Lat. Mollitus. Hanmer. 

* than wars a destroyer of men.] i. e. than isarM are a de- 
stroyer of men. Our autlioi* idmost every where uses nssars in the 
plural. See the next speech. Mr. Pope, not attending to this, 
reads — ^than tyor '*, &c. which all the subsequent editors have 
adopted. Walking,X\\e reading of the old copy in this speech, was 
rightly corrected by him. Malone. 

I shouM have persisted in adherence to the reading of Mr. 
Pope, hi»d not a sin'.ilia* irregularity in speech occurred in All ** 
Well that £nds Well, Act II, so. i, where the second Lordsays-^ 
" O, 'fi> brave viors .'*' as we have here—" war* may be said ti 
be a ravislier.^^ 
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Were in wild huny. Here do we make his friends 
Blush, that the world goes well ; who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by 't, behold 
Dissentious numbers pestering streets, than see 
Our tradesmen singing in their shops, and going 
About their functions friendly. 

Enter Menenius. 
Bru, We stood to *t in good time. Is this Menenius? 
Sic. 'Tis he, 'tis he: O, he is grown most kind 
Oflate— Hail, sir! 

Men, Hail to you both!' 

Sic. Your Coriolanus, sir, is not much miss'd,^ 



Perhaps, however, in all these instances, the old blundering 
transcribers or printers, may have given us Huars instead of war. 

Steevent. 
' His remedies are ta^ne i' the present peace — ] The old readmg 
is: 

" His remedies are tame, the present peace." 
I do not understand either line, but fancy it should be read thiw : 
neither need Hue fear hinii 
, His remedies are ta'en, the present peace 
And quietness o' the people, — — 
The meaning, somewhat harshly expressed, according to our 
author's custom, is this : We need not fear him, tlie proper rewc- 
dies against him are taken, by restoring peace and quietness. 

yohnton. 

I rather suppose the meaning of Sicinius to be this : 
His rcTnedies are tame, 
i. e. ineffectual in times of peace like these. When the people 
■were in commotion, his friends might have strove to remedy his 
disgrace by tampering with them ; but now, neither wanting to 
employ his bravery, nor remembering his former actions, they 
are unfit subjects tor the factious to work upon. 
• Mr. M. Mason would read, lam,e; but the epithets tam^ and 
<0)ild were, I believe, designedly opposed to each otlier. Steevens. 

In, \_V tlie present peace] which was omitted in tlic old copy, 
was inserted by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

^ Hail to you both!] From this reply of Menenius, it should 
seem that both the tribunes had saluted him ; a circimistance also 
to be inferred from the present deficiency in the metre, which 
would be restored by reading (according to the proposal of a 
modern editor:) 

Oflate. — Hail, sir! 

Bru. Hail, sir ! 

Men. Hail to you both ! Steevens. 

* Tour Coriolanus, sir, is not m,uch iiiia«'c/,1 1 haive aAm\\.\ife^>ia^ 
word—sir, for the sake of measure. Steeoens. 
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But with his friends: the common-wealth doth stand; 
And so would do, were he more angry at it. 

Men, All 's well; and might have been much better^if 
He could have temporiz'd. 

Sic, Where is he, hear you? 

Men, Nay, I hear nothing; his mother and his wife 
Hear nothing from him. 

Enter Three or Four Citizens. 

Cit, The gods preserve you bothl 

Sic, Good-e'en, our neighbours. 

Bru, Good-e'en to you all, good-e*en to you all. 

1 Cit, Ourselves,our wives,and children, (m our kaeesy 
Are bound to pray for you both. 

Sic, Live, and thrive! 

Bru. Farcwel, kind neighbours: WewishMCoriolanus 
Had lov'd you as we did. 

Cit, Now the gods keep you ! 

Both Tri, Farewel, farcwel. [^Exeunt Citizens. 

Sic, This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when these fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying, Confusion. 

Bru. Caius Marcius was 

A worthy officer i* the war; but insolent, 
Overcome with pride, ambitious past all thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic. And affecting one sole throne, 

Without assistance.^ 

Me7i. I think not so. 

Sic. We should by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth consul, found it so. 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Sits safe and still without him. 



^ — - affecting one sole throne. 
Without assistance.'] That is, without attessort; '^thoiit any 
■ether siiflraj^e. yohnson. 

Without assistance."] For the sake of measure I should wish to 
read: 

Without assistance in *t. 

This hemistich, joined to the following one, would then ibmi 
a regular verse. 

It is also not improbable that Shakspeare instead of asnstancr 
wrote asslstanftf. Thus in the old copies of our author, we have 
ingredience for ingredient, occurrence for occurrenftry 8tc 
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Enter ^dile. 

Md, Worthy tribunes, 

There is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports,— -the Voices with two several powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories ; ^ 
And with the deepest malice of the war 
Destroy what lies before them. 

Men, 'Tis Aufidius, 

Who, hearing of our Marcius* banishment. 
Thrusts forth his horns again into the world ; 
Which were inshell'd, when Marcius stood for Rome,-* 
And durst not once peep out. 

Sic, Come, what talk you 

Of Marcius? 

Bru, Go see this rumourer whipp'd— It cannot bc^ 
The Voices dare break with us. 

Men, Cannot be ! 

We have record, that very well it can ; 
And three, examples of the like have been 
Within my age. But reason with the fellow,* 
Before you punish him, where he heard this; 
Lest you shall chance to whip your information. 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. 

Sic, Tell not me : 

I know, this cannot be. 

Bru. Not possible. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, The nobles, in great earnestness, are going 
All to the senate house: some news is come,^ 
That turns their countenance s.^ 



* — stood for Xome,'] i. e. stood up in \tn defence. Had the 
expression in the text been met with in a learned author, it might 
have passed for a Latinism : 

" summis gtantem pro turribus Idam '* 

JEneid IX, 57 S. Stetvens, 

* reason vfith the ftUovs,'] That is, have some talk with 

him. In this sense Shakspeare often uses tlie word. See Vol. 11, 
p. 167, n. 6. yohnson. 

• some new i> conu^'] Old copy — ^redundantly,— some 
news is come in. The second folio — coming! but 1 think, erxone* 
ouslv. Steevent. 

^ — gome ««M »# come, » 

7*Atff turns their tountenances^'X i. e. th«i TC,iiAjet%^bi^ 

VOL. xni. o 
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Sic. 'Tis tliis alavc ; — 

Go whip him 'fore the people's eyes:— his raising! 
Nothing but his report! 

Mess, Yes, worthy sir. 

The slave's report is seconded ; and morey 
More fearful) is delivered. 

Sic. •■ What more fearful ? r 

Aless. It is spoke freely out of many mouths^ 
(How probable, I do not kfiowO that Marcius, 
Join'd with Auiidius, leads a power 'gainst Rome ; 
And vows revenge as spacious, as between 
The young'st and oldest thing. 

Sic. This is most likely! 

Bru, Rais'd only, that the weaker sort may wish 
Good Marcius home agaui. 

Sic. The very trick, on 't. 

Alen. This is unlikely: 
He and Aufidius cun no more atone,*^ 
Than violentest contrariety." 

Enter avofher Messenger. 

Mess. You are sent for to the senate : 

9our. This allusion to the ncesccnce of milk occurs again in 7f- 
mon of Athens : 

" Has friencLship such a faint ami niilkx heart, 

** It turns ill l<ss than two nights ?** Malone. 
I believe uotliin^ more is meant than — changes their counte- 
nances. So, in CfinbcUnc : 

" Change you, madam ? 

" Tlie noble Lecmatus is in safety." Steevens.. 

8 can no more atone,] To atone, in the active sense, is t»- 

reconcilet and is so used by our author. To atone here, is in the. 
neutral sense, to co9tie to reconciliation. To atone is to unite. 

yohnstm. 

The etymolog}' of this verb may be known from the firilowing 
passage in the second Book of Sidney's Arcadia: " Necessities 
made us see, tliat a common enemic sets at one a civil warre." 

Steevens* 

Atone seems to be derived fj-om at and onef — to reconcile to^ 
or, to be at, union. In some books of Sliakspeare's ag^ I iiave 
found the phrase in its original form : " — to reconcile and make 
tliem at one.** Malone. 

• vioientest contrariety."] I should read-— violentest contra* 

rletie*. Af. Mason, 

Mr. M. Mason might have supported his conjecture- by tkt' 
following passage in King Lear : 

"No contrari>« hold more antipathy 
*' Than I and such aknxve.*' Stecociu* 
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A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
Associated with Aufidiiis, rages 
Upon our territories ; and have already, 
O*crborne their way, consum'd with fire, and took 
What lay before them. 

Enter CoMiNius. 

Com. O9 you have made good work! 

Men, \Vhat news? what news? 

Com, You have holp to ravish your own daughters, and 
To melt the city leads^ upon your pates; 
To see your wives dishonour'd to your noses; 

Men. What 's the news? what *s the news? 

Com. Your temples burned in their cement ; and 
Your franchises, wherein you stood) confin'd 
Into an augre's bore.^ 

^ 'MeTh Pray now, your news?—- 

You Jiave made fair work, I fear me :•— Pray, your news? 
-if MarciUs should be Join'd with Volcians, .»—. 

Com. '" If ! 

He is their god; hp leads them like a thing 
'Made by some other deity than nature. 
That shapes man better: and they follow him. 
Against us brats, with no less confidence, 
Thun boys pursuing summer butterfiies. 
Or butchers killing flies. 

Mvn. . You have made g6od work, 

You, and your apron men ; you that stood so much 
Upon the voice of occupation,^ and 

* the cify leads — ] Oiir author, I believe, was here think- 

ing of the old city gutcs of London. Malone. 

The s:imc phrase has occuircd ah'eudy, in this play. See p. 56. 
Z^ads wi'i'c not pcculi;u* to our city gates. Few ancient houses of 
consequence were wiihout them. Steepens. 

* co?ifin\i 

Into an augre^s bore.'] So, in Macbeth : 

" our fate liid in an aiij^re-hole." Steevens. 

^ Upon the voice of occupation,] Occupation is here used for 
meehanicis, men occupied in daily busii>ess. So again, in yulius 
Getar, Act I, so. ii : " An 1 had been a man of any occupation,^* 
&c. 

So, Horace uses arte* for artijices: 

'* Urit eiiim fulgr-re suo, qui pracgravat arte* 
'* Infra se posita? ." Malone. 
In tlie next page but one, the word crafts is used in the like 
imaxuior, where Menenius savs : 
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The breath of garlick-eaters I* 

Com. He ^'ill shake 

Your Rome about vour ears. 

Men, As Hercules 

Did shake down mellow fruit :^ You have made £adr work! 

Bru. But is this true, sir? ¥-< 

Com, Ay; and you *]1 look pale 

Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do smilingly revolt ;* and, who resist, 
Are only mock'd for valiant ignorance,^ 
And perish constant fools. Whais 't can blame him? 
Your enemies, and his, find something in him. 

Men. We are all undone, unless 
The noble man have mercy. 

'*-^— you have made fair hands, * -y 

** You, and your crafitf** M. Jlfaton, 

* The breath ofgariici-eater*/'] To smell of j^lick waa oice 
such a brand of vuig^arity, thatgaiiick was a food forbidden to an 
ancient order pf S|>iinish luiights, mentioned by Guevara, ^ohmoiu 

So, in Measure for MeoMwre: " —he would mouth witn a beg- 
gar, though she smelled brown bi*ead and garlickJ* Malone. 

To smell of leeh was no less a mark of vulgarity among the 
Roman pv*ople in the time of Juvenal. Sat. iii: 
" — — qiiis tecum scctile porrum 
** Sutor, ctelixi vcrvecis labra comedit ?*" 

And from the following passage in Deckar's If this be not a 
good Play the Devil is in it, 1612, it sliould appear that gariick 
was once much used in England, and afterwards as much out of 
fashion : 

** Fortune favours nobody but garlick, nor ^<ir/ici neither no w; 
yet she has strong reason to love it : for though gar lick made her 
nmell abominably in the nostrils of the gallants, yet she had smelt 
and stunk worse for garlici.** 

Hence, perhaps, the cant denomination Pil-garlick for a desert- 
ed fellow, a person left to sufter without friends to assist him. 

Steevau* 

* As Hercules &c>] A ludicrous allusion to the apples of the 
Hcsperides. Steevetis. 

* Do smilingly revolt;"] Sm,ilingly is the word in the old C(^y, 
for which seeviingly hns been printed in laic editions. .A 

To revolt smilingly is to revolt with signs of pleasure, or with 
marks of contempt. Steevens. 

^ Are only niocFd for valiant i^iorance,] So, in Troilut and 
Cressida ; " I had ratJier be a tick in a sheep, than such a valiant 
ignorance" 

The adverb — only, was supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmcr t* 
complete the verse. Steevens. 
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Com, Who shall ask it? 

The tribunes cannot do 't for shame ; the people 
Deserve such pity of him, as the wolf 
Does of the shepherds : for his best friends, if they 
Should say, Be good to Rome^ they charg'd him'' even 
As those shpuld do that had deserv'd his hate, 
And theirelb ahow*d like enemies. 

Men. •Tistrue: 

If he. were putting to my house the tomd 
That should consume it, I have not the face 
To say, *Beieech you^ ceaae, — You have made fii'r hands, 
You, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair! 

Com. You have brought 

A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So iBc^abfs of help. 

Tri, Say not, we brought it. 

Men. How! Was it we? Welov'dhim; but, like beast % 
And cowardly nobles,^ gaVe way to your clusters, 
Who did hoot him out o* the city. 

Com. But, I fear 

They '11 roar him in again.^ Tullus Aufidius, 
The second name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer:— Desperation 
Is all the policy, strength, and defence, 
That Rome can make against them. 

Enter a Troofi of Citizens. 
Men. Here come the clusters. — 

And is Aufidius with him?— You are they 
That made the air unwholesome, when you cast 
Your stinking, greasy caps, in hooting at 
Coriolanus' exile. Now he 's coming; 
And not a hair upon a soldier's head, 

■ they charged him &c.] Their charge or injunction wouUl 

flhow them insensible of his wron^, and make tliem fhow like 
ene^iiies. yohnton. 

They charged, and therein shotn^d, has here the force of They 
vtould charge, and therein show. Malone. 

• JndcovHirdly nobies,"] I suspect that our author wrote — cot»- 
ard, which he sometimes uses adjectivcly. So, in King yohn : 

" Than e'er the covsard hand of France can win?' Steevene. 

* T*hey *ll roar him in again."] As they hooted at his departure^ 
they wiU roar at his retiuri ; as he went out Indth scoffii he wSll 
come back with lamentations. Johnson, 

02 
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Which will not prove a whip; as many coxcombs^ 
As you threw caps up, will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. 'Tis no matter; 
If he could bum us all into one coal. 
We have deserv'd it. 

Cit, 'Faith, we hear fearful news. 

1 Cit. For mine own part, 
When I said, banish hiniy I saidy 'twas pity. 

2 at. And so did I. 

3 dt. And so did I ; and, to say the truth, so 6i^ very 
many of us: That we did, we did for the best: and though 
we willingly consented to his banishment, yet it was 
against our will. 

Com, You are goodly things, you voices! 

Mm, You have maide 

Good work, you and your cry I^ — Shall us to the Capitol? 

Com, O, ay; what else? [^Exeunt Com. and Men. 

Sic, Go, masters, get you home, be not dismay'd; 
These are a side, that would be glad to have 
This true, which they so seem to fear. Go home. 
And show no sign of fear. 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us ! Come, masters, let 's 
home. I ever said, we were i' the wrong, when we 
banished him. 

2 Cit, So did we all. But come, let 's home. 

[^Exeunt Citizens. 
Bru. I do not like this news. 
Sic, Nor I. 

JBru. Let *s to the Capitol: — 'Would, half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie ! 

Sic. Pray, let us go, • [^Exeunf. 

SCENE VII. 

•i Camp; at a imall distance from Rome. 

Enter AuriDius, and his Lieutenant. 
Auf, 'Do they still fly to the Roman? 

* ''^^■^you and your cry !] Alluding* to a pack of hounds. So, in 
Samlety a company of players are contemptuously called a cr7 of 
players. Sec p. 120, n. 1. 

This phrase was not antiquated in the time of Milton, -whohss 
it in his Paradise Lost^ B II : 

*' Aery of lteU-hound« never ceasing bariL'd.** Scmtcmw * 
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Lieu, I do not know what witchcraft 's in him ; but 
Your soldiers use him as the grace *fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end ; 
And you are darkened in this action, sir, 
Even by' your own. 

•duf. I cannot help it now ; 

Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudlier^ 
Even to my person, than I thought he would. 
When first I did embrace him: Yet his nature 
In that 's no changeling; and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. 

Ueu, Yet I wish, sir, 

(I mean, for your particvlar,) you had not 
Join'd in commission with him :, but cither 
Had borne* the action of yourself, or else 
To him had left it solely. 

•/fuf, I understand thee well ; and be thou sure, 
When he shall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge against him. Although it seems. 
And so he thinks, and is no less apparent 
To the vulgai' eye, that he bears all things fairly. 
And shows good husbandry for the Volcian state ; 
Fights dragon-like, and does achieve as soon 
As draw his sword : yet he hath left undone 
That, which shall break his neck, or hazard mine. 
Whene'er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beseech you, think you he *11 carry Rome? 

jiv/. All places yield to him ere he sits down; 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The senators, and patricians, love him too : 
The tribunes are no soldiers ; and their people 
Will be as rash in the repeal, as hasty 
To expel him thence. 1 think, he '11 be to Rome, 

^ wore proudlicr ] We have already had in this play-— 

more worthierf as in Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. i, we have more 
Under; yet the modern editors read here — more proudly. Matone. 

* Hud borne — ] The old copy reads — ha^e borne ; which can- 
not be right. For the emendation now made I am answerable. 

MaUnCy 
I suppose the word — had^ or have, to be alike luperflaous, ami 
that the p^assag-c should be thus regulated : " ** 

■■ but either borne 

The action of yourself, or else t9 him \ '"** 

^ad lefi it solely. Steevem, 
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As is the osprey' to the fish, vho takes it 

By sovercigTxty of nature. Firet he was 

A noble servant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even: whether *twas pride, 

Which out of daily fortune ever taints 

The hoppy man; whctheK' defect of judgment. 

To I'uil in the disposing of those chances 

Which he was lord of; or whether nature, 

Not to be other than one thing, not moving 

From the casque to the cushioD. but commanding peac^ 

Even with the same austerity uud garb 

As he controll'd the Mar; but, one of these, 

(As he hath spices of them all, not all,^ 

* As U the osprry — ] Oxprt^j^ a kind ofrrjylc, otsifraga. Pope, 
Wc find in Micliacl Drayton's Faholbioiu Song XaV, a fiill 

account of the osprcy, which shows ti:o justness and beauty of the 

simile : 

** The osprcy, ofi here seen, thoug-h seldom here it breeds, 

•* Which o\er tlicm \.\\o fi,h v.o sooner doth espy, 

** But, betwixt him ;i!ul xXwm hy an antipathy, 

** TurnirfT their beilics up, as ihouifli their death they «aiv, 

" They at his pie:jsuie lie, to stun his gluttonous maw." 

J^OItgt9li- 

So, in The Battle of Alcazar^ 1594: 

*' I will provide Ihe-e with ii ])iip.coly ouprey^ 
" That as she tiieJi (Atr fish in pools, 
•• The fish shi.U tun. their i^htt'ring bellies up, 
" And thou shalt take tliy hbeial choice «>f all." 
Such is the fabulous liistory of the osprey. I learn, however, from 
Mr. Lambe's notes to the anc'.tnt metrical legend of The Battie 
cfFloddoTif Uiat the ouprey is a " rare, large, blackish hawk, witb 
a long neck, and blue legs. Its prey is fish, and it is sometimes 
seen iio\ernig over the Tweed." Steavefis. 

Tne osprey is a different bird from the sea eagle, to which thie 
abov(t qviotutions allude, but its prey is the same. See Pennant'ii 
Britinh Zoology, 46, I^inn. Syst. Nat. 129. Harris. 

* vihethcr ^fvoas pride. 

Which out of daily fortune ccer taints 

The happy inan; 'whether &c.3 Aufidius assies three proba- 
ble reasons oftlie miscarriage of Coriolunus ; pnde, which ean- 
ly follows an uiiinteri'upted train of success ; unskilfulness ,tD re- 
gid:itc the consequences of his own victories ; a stubborn uni- 
formity of natuie, which could not make the proper transition 
fi*om the casque or helmet to tlie cushion or chair of civil authority ; 
but acted witli tlie sanie despotism in peace as in war. yokneiai* 

^ As he hath spices of them all, not cUl,'\ i. e. hot ail covipletey 
not all in their full extent. Malone. 
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For I dare so ikr free him,) made him fear'd^ 

So hated, and so banish 'd : But he has a merit, 

To choke it in the uttemnce.^ So our virtues 

Lie in the interpretation of the time : 

And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done.^ 

One fire drives out one fire ; one nail, one nail ; 

Rights by rights fouler,^ strengths by strengths do fail. 

So, in The Winter'^ Tale: 

" . for all 

** Thy by-gone fooleries were but tpicet of it." Steevem. 

* — he hat a merit. 

To choie it in the utterance,'] He has a merit, for no other pur- 
f09e than to destroy it by boastiiig it. yohnson. 

* Andtemer^ unto itself mott commendable, 
Ma$i not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol Mfhat h hath done."] This is a common tliought, but 
miserably ill expressed. The sense is, the virtue which delights 
to commend itself, wiU find the surest tomb in tliat chair wherein 
it holds forth its own commendations : 

** —unto itself most commendable." 
i. e. which hath a very high opinion of itself. Warburtan. 

If our author meant to place Coriolunus in this chair, he must 
have forget his character, for, as Mr. M. Mason has justly observ- 
ed, he has already been described as one who was so far fj*om. 
being a boaster, that he could not endure to hear " liis notlangs 
monster'd." But I rather believe, " in tlie utterance" alludes not 
to Cnriolanus liimself, but to the high encoTnium^ pronounced on 
him, by his friends; and tlien the lines of Horace, quoted in p. 
147, may serve as a comment on tlie passage before us. 

A passage in Troilus and Cressida, liowever, may be urged hi 
support of Dr. Warburton's interpretation : 

" The woilliiness of praise distains his worth, 
" If that tlie prais'd himself bring the praise forth." 
Yet I still think tliat oui* poet did not mean to represent Corio- 
lanus as his own eulogist. Malone. 

A sentiment of a siniilur natiure is expressed by Adam, in the 
second scene of the second Act of As you Like it, where he says 
to Orlando : 

** Your praise is come too swiftly home before you, 
" Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
" Their graces sen'e them but as enemies ? 
** No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
" Are sanctified and holy trsutors to you." M. Masoiu 
The passage before us, and the comments upon it are, to me 
at least, equally unintelligible. Steevens. ., ^ j 

1 Rights by Hg/tts/ouier,'] Thus the old copy. Mod«ni«dlfcliW4 ' \ 
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Come, let 's away. When, Cains, Rome is thtne^ 
Thou art poorest of all; then shortly art thou laSne; 

[:&recm/. 



ACT V SCENE I. 

Rome. A fiublick Plate, 
Knter Menenius, Comimus, Sicinius, Brutus^ 

Men, No, I '11 not i*p : you hear, what he hath said) 
Which was sometime his |j;encral ; >\ho lov'd him 
In a most dear puriicubr. He call'd me, father: 

with less obscurity — Rielit'* by right fouler, &c. i. e. What is d- 
Feudy v\^\\\f ur.d is rcrc-ivcd :u3 such, Secomcs less cleu' wlien 
supported by siipcniumci.'.ry pt'oois. Such uppelUra ttfAAle'to tie 
the meaning of tliis }):iss:ip;c, wliicli may be applied With too 
imich justice to m:iny u\ my own ^'ommcnts on Shakspeare. 

Dr. Warburton Would vcad—foule /, i'rom Jculer, Fr. to trample 
und( r foot, inhere is undoubtedly iiucti a word in Sidney's i^roa- 
dia, edit. 1633, p. 441 ; but it is not easily ;>pplicable'to our .pre- 
sent subje' t : ** 
*• Thy idl-bcbolding eye foul\i witli the sight." 

The s- me word likewise .•xcuiu in the following proTep|>— 
Tdrk doth foul Sutton — i. «.'. exceeds it oh compariton^ and tnjaki^ it 
'dpptar mean and poor. Stecvemt. 

Right* b^'ft^ht fouler y muy well mean, *' That Mieri^t^ title, 
when produc(-d,milkes another less f.jr." AUtlie shonsentehces 
in this sp<.'ecli of Auiidius arc obscure, and some of 'them non- 
sensical. M. yiaion. 

I am of Dr. WarbuKon's opinion that this is nonsense ; and 
would read, with Uie slightest possible variation from the old 
copies : 

Rights by rights foul are, strengths 8cc. RiUon. 

Rights bjf riglitsjbuler, &c.] These words. Which are exhibit- 
ed exactly as tlicy appear in the old copy, relate, I apprehend^ 
to the rivalshrp subsisting betvfeen Aujidius and Coriolanuif not to the 
^preceding observation conccrr.ing the ill effect of extravagant enwmi- 
urns. As one nail, says Auiidius, drives out anothert so the stretch 
of CorioUvius shall be subdued by my strength^ and his prttenritms 
yield to others^ less fair perhaps, but more povierful. Aiuidius has 
already declared that he will either break the ne<Sk of Coriola- 
nus, or his own ; and now adds, that Ji/re vel injuria'he wiU d«- 
stroy him. JL • "^ 

I suspect that the words, " Come let's awayfl''dK3n\Uit Com- 
pleted the preceding hemistich, " To cXtol what i£ haUi od^e ;" 
and Uirct Shakspeare in the course olf compolldony iragmleu of 
bi$ oripnal train of thought, af^w^xda movtdthe vror^ Q mne 
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But wliat o' that? Go, you tliat banish 'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and kneel 
The way into his mercy : Nay, if he coy*d* 
To hear Cominius speak, I '11 keep at home. 

Com. He would not seem to know me. 

Men, Do you hear? 

Com, Yet one time he did call me by my name: 
I urgM our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would jiot answer to : forl>ad all names ; 
He was a kind of nothing, tiilelcss. 
Till he had forg'd himself a name i' the fire 
Of burning Rome. 

M<m, Why, so; you have made good work: 

A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome,^ 
To make coals cheap: a noble memory!^ 

Com, I minded him, how royal 'twas to pardon 
When it was less expected : He replied, 
It was a bare petition^ of a state 

let '# amayt to their present situation, to complete the rhyming 
couplet with which the scene concludes. Were these words re- 
placed in wliat perhaps was tlicir orjginul situation, the passage 
would at once exhibit tlie mcuning already given. Maiont. 

* co/d — 3 i. e. condescended unwillingly, with reserve, 

Ci^dness. Steeveiu. 

^ • that have rtxck^d for Home,'] To rcci means to harratsij- 
exactions, and in tliis sense the poet uses it in other places : 
" The commons hast thou rack'd; the clergy's hags 
" Are lank and lean with thy extortions." 
I believe it here mei^ns in general, You that have been such 
good stewards for the Roman people, as to get their houses burn- 
ed o^'cr their lieads, to save them tlie expense of coals. Steevent. 

"* memory !]for memorial. See p. 135, n. 4. Steeveru. 

' It Via* a bare petition — ] A bare petition, I believe, means 
only a mere petition. Coriolunus weighs the consequence of ver- 
bal supplication against \hiX of actual punishment. See Vol. II. 
p. 197, n. 2. Steevens. 

I have no doubt but we should read: 
It Vias a base petition &c. 
meaning tliat it was unwoi*thy the dignity of a state, to petition 
a man whom tliey had banished. J/. Mat^n. 

In King Henry IV, P. I, and in Tinton of Athens, the word bare 
is used in the sense oi' th'n, easily seen thnmgh; having only ^^ 
slight 8upei*fici.il covering. Yet, I confess, this interpretation 
wiU hardly apply here. In the fpttner of the pft88«||pe» aUiadd4 19». 
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To one whom they had punish'd. 

J\Ln, Very well:. 

Could he say less? 

Com, I offer'd to awaken his regard 
For his private friends : His answer to me was, 
He could not stay to pick tliem in a pile 
Of noisome, musty chaff: He said, 'twas folly^ 
For one poor grain or two, to leave unbumt) 
And still to nose the offence. 

Aim. For one poor grain 

Or two ? I am one of those ; his mother, wife, 
His child, and this bruve fellow too, we are the grains: 
You are the musty chafi* ; and you are smelt 
Above the moon: We must be burnt for you. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be puiient : If you refuse your aid 
In this so never-heeded help, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress. But, sure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue. 
More than the insti.nt i'rmy we can make, 
Might stop our countryman. 

JMvn. No; I '11 not meddle. 

Sic, I pray you,^ go to him. 

Men, What should I do? 

Bru. Only make trial what your love can do 
For Rome, towards Marcius. 

ATcn, Well, and say that Marcius 

Return me, as Cominius is return'd, 
Unheard; what then?— 
But as a discontented friend, grief-shot 
^Vith his linkindness? Say *t be so? 

Sic, Yet your good will 

Must have that thanks from Rome, after the measure 
As you intended well. 

Men, I '11 undertake it : 

1 think, he '11 hear me. Yet to bite his lip, 
And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd:^ 

the editor of the first folio substituted base for barcy improperly. 
In the passage before us perhaps base was the author's word. 

McUone* 
• I pray you^ &c.] The pronoun personal — /, is wanting in the 
old copy. Steevens. 

^ Hie was not taken vaellf he had not din'd: &c.l This obserra^ 
tion is not only from nature, and finely expressed, but admirably 
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The veins unfill'd) our blood is cold, and then 

We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To g^ve or to forgive ; but when we have stuff'd 

These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest*like fasts :^ therefore I '11 watch him 

Till he be dieted to my request, 

And then I *\\ set upon him. 

Bru. You know the very road into his kindness, 
And €:annot lose your way. 

Men, Good faith, I Ml prove him, 

Speed how it will. I shall ere long have knowledge 
Ctf my success.^ [^Exit, 

Com. He '11 never hear him. 

Sic. Not ? 

Com, I tell you, he does sit in gold,^ his eye 

befits the mouth of one, who in the beginning of the play had 
told us, that he loved convivial doings. Warburton, 

Mr. Pope seems to have borrowed this idea. See Epist. I, ver. 
127: 

** Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not din^d** Steevens. 

• — our priest-like fasts :] I am afraid, that when Shakspeare 
introduced this comparison, the religious abstinence of mcKlen^ 
not ancient Rome, was in his thoughts. Steevena. 

Priests are forbid, by the discipline of the church of Rome, to 
break their fast before tlie celebration of mass, which must take 
place afler sun-rise, and before mid-day. C. 

' Speed htm it tvill. I shall ere long have knoFosledge 
Of-my tucces9.'\ There could be no doubt but Menenius him- 
self woula soon have knowledge of his own success. The sense 
therefore requires that we should read : 

Speed hovj it ivill, you shall ere long have knovjledge 
OfmymccesS' M. Mason. 
That Menenius at some time would have knowledge of his 
success is certain ; but what he asserts, is, that he would ere long 
gain that knowledge. Malone. 

All Menenius designs to say, may be — / shall not be kept long 
in suspense as to the result of my embassy. Steevens. 

* I tell you, he does sit in gold,"] He is enthroned in all the pomp 
and pride of imperial splendour : 

" Xp^oSpovii' *Hf If." Horn. Johnson. 

• So, in the old translation of Pluarch: " — he was set in hi«« 
chaire of state, with a marvellous and unspeakable mojestie.'* 
Shakspeare has a somewhat similar idea in King Henry Vjify 
Act If sc. i : 

** All clinquant, all in gold. Hie heathen gods** 

VOL, XIII. P 
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Red as 'twould burn Rome ; and his injury 
The gaoler to his pity. I kneel'd before him; 
*Twas very ^intly he said, Rise; dismissed me 
Thus, with his speechless hand : What he would doy 
He sent in writing after me ; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions :> 

Tl*c idea expressed by Cominiiis oceiirs also in the 8th //xW, 442: 
AwTiif ai ^xKTitov in ^ffovn fvpvoxti Zsuf 

In the trunsliition (ifwliich passage Mr. Pope was perliaps in- 
debted to Shaksjieare : 

" Th' eteiTial Thimderer sat thron'd in gaddV Steevena, 

* Bound with an oath, to yield to his conditions ••] This is appa- 
rently wrong. Sir T. Hanmer, and Dr. Wurbiirton after him, read: 
Bound Hjcith an oath not yield to new conditions.** 
They might huvc read more smoothly : 

—— to yield to nev) conditions : 
But the whole speech is in confaslon, and I suspect something' 
left out. I should read : 

JVhat he vjould do, 

He sent in ivriting after ; ivhat he Kvoiild not. 
Bound Kvith an oath. To yield to his conditions.'^ 
Here is, I think, a chasm. The speaker's purpose seems to be 
this: To yield to his conditions is ruin, and better cannot be ob* 
tained, so that all hope is vain. Johnson. 

I suppose, Coriolanus means, that lie had sworn to give way 
to the conditions, into which the ingratitude of Ills country had 
forced him. Farmer. 

The ameiulment which I have to propose, is a very slirht de- 
viation from the text — ^the reading, ** in his conditions," mstead 
of "fohis conditions." — To jield, in this place, means to rr/ax, 
and is used in the same sense, in the next scene but one, by Co-. 
riolanus himself, tvhere s])eaking of Mencnius, he says : 

** to grace him only, 

" That thouglit he could do more, a very little 
" I have yielded too :" — 
What Cominius means to say, is, **That Coriolanus sent in 
writing after him the conditions on which he would agree to make 
a peace, and bound himself by an oath not to depart from them.** 
The additional negative which Hanmer and Warburton wish 
to introduce, is not only imneccssary, but would destroy the 
sense ; for the thing wliich Coriolanus had sworn not to do, was 
to yield in his conditions. 3f. Mason. 

What he vjould do, i. e. tiie' concWtions on which 1ie offered to 
return, he sent in writing after Cominius, intending that hfc 
should have carried them to Mencnius. What A« vtovTd notf i. e. 
his resolution of neither dismissing his soldiers, nor capitulating 
with JRotne*s tnechanicks, in case tlie terms he prescribed should 
he refused, he bound himself by an oatli to maintain. If these 
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5)09 that all hope is vain, 

Unless his noble mother, and his wife ; 

Who, as I hear, mean to solicit him 

For mercy to his countiy.^ Therefore, let *s hence, 

And with our fair entreaties haste them on. [^Exeunt, 

m 

coii^ti^ons were admitted, the oath of course, being grounded 
on that proviso, must yield to them, and be cancelled. That this 
is the proper sense of the passage, is obvious from what follows- 
Cor, " if you'd ask, remember this before ; 

"The things I have forsworn to grant, may never 

** Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 

•* Dismiss viy soldiers, or capitulate 

" Again with Rome's mechanicks." — Henley. 
I believe, two half lines have been lost ; that Bound v:ith an 
oath was tlie beginning of one line, and to yield to his conditions 
the conclusion of tlie next. Sec Vol. VII, p. 87, n.4. Perhaps, how- 
ever, to yield to his conditions, means — ^to yield only to his condi- 
tions; referring to these words to oath: that his oatli was irre- 
vocable, and should yield to nothing but such a reverse of for- 
tune as he could not resist. Malone. 

^ So, that all hope is vain. 
Unlets his noble another, and his ivife; 
WhOf as I hear, fnean to solicit hitn 

For mercy to his country. — ] Unless his another and wZ/t*,— kIo 
what \ The sentence is impei*fbct. We should read : 

Force nurcy to his country. — 
and then all is riglit. Warburton. * - 

Dr. Warburton's emendation is surely harsh, and may be ren- 
dered unnecessary by printing the passage thus : 
— mean to solicit hi^n 

For m^rcy to his country Tlierefore, &c. 

This liberty is the more justifiable, because, as soon as the re- 
maining hope crosses the imagination of Comitfffus, he might sup* 
press what he was going to add, through haste to try the success 
of a last expedient. 

It has been proposed to me to read : 
aSo that all hope is vain. 
Unless ill his noble tnother and his vjife, &c. 
Jn his, abbreviated in 'j, might have been easily Tnint»fcrn :by 
such inaccurate printers. Uteevens. » - 

Kg amendment is wanting, the sense of the pumife beings 
complete without it. We say every day in coBVieraatioiu— You 
are my only hope — He is my only hope^-^inttead of— My only 
hope is in you, or in him. The same mode of expression occurs 
in this sentence, and occasions the obscurity of it. M. Mason, 

That this passage has been considered as diiEcuU, 9urpn3e8 
Bie. Many passages in tliese plays have been suspected to be 
corrupt merely because tiie language was peculiar to ShakBpeiuVi 
or the phraseology of that age, and not of the present ; and thia 
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SCENE II. 

.4n advanced Post of the Volcian Camp before Rome. Tke 

Guard at their Stations, 

£7iter to themy Menenius. 

1 G. Stay: Whence are you ? #L* ' 

2 G. Stand, and go baSk0 
Men. You g^ard like men ; 'tis well : But, by your leavcy 

I am an officer of state, and come 

To speak with Coriolanus. 

1 G. From whence?* 

Men, From Rome. 

1 G. You may not pass, you must return: our general 

Will no more hear from thence. 

3 G. You '11 see your Rome embrac'd with fire^ before 
You *\\ speak with Coriolanus. 

Men. Good my friends, 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks,^ 

turely is one of them. Had he written— his noble moither and hi* 
wife are our only Ao/b^,— his meaning could not have been doubted; 
and is not this precisely what Cominius says ?— So that we havtf 
now no other hope, nothing to rely upon but his mother and hif 
wife« who, as I am told, mean, &c. Unleta is here used for eic* 
cept. MUone. 

^Standi and go backJ] This defective measure mig^t be COm« 
pleted by reading — Stand, and go back again. Steevens. 

^ From whence ?3 As the word— -^ow is not only needless, but 
injures the measuve, it might be fuirly omitted, being probably 
caught by the compositoi^s eye from the speech immediately 
following. Steevens. 

* — lots to blanhy"] A lot is here a prize, yohnton. 

Lot, in French, signifies prize. Le gros lot. The capital pri^lt. 

S.W. 
I believe Dr. Johnson here mistakes. Menenius, I imagine* 
only means to say, that it is more than an equal chance that hli 
name has touched their ears. Lott were the term in our author's 
time for the total number of tickets in a lottery^ which took its 
name from thence. Sb, in the Continuation of Stowe's Ckromcie, 
1615, p. 1002 : " Out of which lottery, for want of filling, by the 
number of lott, there were then taken out and thrown away 
threescore thousand blanks, without abating of any one prize.*^ 
The lots were of course more numerous than the blanks. If Ut 
signified prize, as Dr. Johnson supposed, there being in every 
tottery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius must be iup- 
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My name hath touch'd your ears: it is Menenius. 

1 G, Be it so; go back: the virtue of your name 
Is not here passable. 

Men, I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover :7 I have been 
The book of his good acts, whence men have read^ 
His fame unparallerd, haply, amplified; 
For I have ever verified my friends, 
(Of whom he 's chief) with all the size that verity^ 
Would without lapsing suffer: Day, sometimes, 



posed to say, that the chance of his name having reached their 
cars was very small ; which certainly is not his meaning. Malone. 
JLoU to blanks is a plirasc equivalent to another in King Rich- 
ard III: 

** All the 'Ciorld to nothing.'* Steevens. 

"^ Thy general w my lover:] This also was the language of 
Shakspeare's time. See Vol. IV, p. 384, n. 5. Malojie. 

* The book of his good acts, 'whence men have read &c.] So, in 
Pericles : 

** Her face the book of praises, where is read" &c. 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 

** May read*' &c. Steevens. 

' For I have ever verified ony friends, 

vn'th all the size that verity {Vc] To xerify, is to esta- 
blish by testimony. One may say with propriety, he brought false 
witnesses to verify his title. Shakspearc considered the word with 
Jhis usual laxity, as importing rather testitnony than truth, and only 
meant to say, i bore witness to my friends vrith all the size that 
verity Viould suffer. 

I must remai-k, that to magnify, signifies^to exalt or enlarge^ 
but not necessarily to enlarge beyond the truth. Johnson. 

Mr. Edwards would read varnished; but Dr. Jolmson*s expla- 
nation of the old word renders all change unnecessary. 

To verify may, however, signify to display. Thus in im ancient 
metrical pedigree in possession of the late Dutchess of Northum- 
berland, and quoted by Dr. Percv in The J^eliques of ancient 
English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 279, 3d edit: 

" In hys scheld did schyne a mone verifying her light." 

Steevens. 

The meaning (to give a somewhat more expanded commerit) 
is : ** I have ever spoken tlie truth of m.y friends, and in speak- 
ing of them have gone as far as I could go consistently with trulli : 
I have not only told the truth, but the whole ti-uth, and with tlie 
most favourable colouring that I could give to theu* actions, with- 
out transgressing the bounds of truth." Malone, 
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Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground}^ 
I have tumbled past the throw ; and in his praise 
Have, almost, stamp'd the leasing :> Therefore^ feUeWy 
I must have leave to pass. 

1 G, Taith, sir, if you had told as many lies in his be- 
half, as you have uttered words in your own, you should 
not pass here : no, though it were as virtuous to liei as 
to live chastely. Therefore, go back. 

Men, Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mene- 
nius, always factionary on the party of your general. 

2 G. Howsoever you have been his liar, (as you say, 
you have,) I an> one that, telling true under him, must 
say, you cannot pass. Therefore, go back. 

Men. Has he dined, can'st thou tell ? for I would not 
6peak with him till after dinner. 

1 G. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men, I am as thy general is. 

1 G. Then you should hate Rome, as he does. Can 
you, when you have pushed out your g^tes the very de* 
fender of them, and, in a violent popular ignorance, given 
your enemy your shield, think to front his revenges with 
the easy groans' of old women, the virginal j^ms of 
your daughters,^ or with the palsied intercession of such 

^ — — upon a subtle ground,'] Subtle, means #moorA» levei. S0| 
Ben Jonson, in one of his Masques : 

** Tityus's breast is counted the tubtleat bowling ground in aD 
Tartarus.*' 

Subtle, however, may mean artificially unlevel, as many bowl- 
ing-greens are. Steeven^. 

May it not have^its more ordinary acceptation^ deceitful f 

Malonc» 

^ — and in kit praise 
Have, almost, Htamp'd the leasing:] 1. e. given the atmetiom 
of truth to my very exaggerations. This appears to be the sense 
ef the passage, from what is afterwards said by the 2 Guard c 

" Howsoever you have been his liar^ as you say you have— w* 
Leasing occurs in oiur translation of the Bible. See Fsaini iv, 3. 

Menlh. 

Jffave, almost, st^mp'd the leasing:] I have almost given the 
lie such a sanction as to render it current. Malone, 

3 easy groans — ] i. e. slight, inconsiderable. So, in King 

Menry VI, P. II : 

" these faults are easy, quickly answer'd." Steeveiu, 

* the virginal palms of your daughters,"] The adjective Wfv 



ginaiis used in Woman it a }rcathcrcocfe,l^^*2.* 
'' Lav'd itt a bath •€ coateiXfe wgiiiol Xj 
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a decaf e^ dotanf as you seem to be? Can you think to 
blow out the intended Are your city is ready to flame in, 
with such wea]( breath as this? No, you are deceived; 
therefore, back to Rome, and prepare for your execu* 
tion: you are condemned, our general has sworn you 
out of reprieve and pardon. 

Men, Sirrah, If thy captain knew I veere here, he 
would use me with estimation. 
- 2 G, Come, my captain knows you not. 

Men. I mean, thy general. 

1 G. My general cares not for you. Back, I say, go, 
lest I let forth your half pint of blood ; — back, — ^that 's 
the utmost of your having: — ^back. 

jWien, Nay, but fellow, fellow, — 

Enter Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

€Uir. What 's the matter? 

Men. Now, you companion,^ I '11 say an errand for 
you ; you shall know now that I am in estimation; you 
shall perceive that a Jack guardant^ cannot ofiice me from 
my son Coriolanus: guess, but by my entertainment with 
hinif^if thou stand'stnoti'the state of hanging, or of some 
deatii more long in spectatorship, and crueller in suffer- 
ing; behold now presently, and swoon for what 's to come 
upon thee.— The glorious gods sit in hourly synod^ about 

Agtin, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. ix : 

" She to them made with mildness virginal ** Steepens, 
Agidn, in King Henry VI, P. II . 

** teal's virginal 

" Shall be to me even as the dew to fire." Malone. 

^ ■ a decayed do\jaji\.'-r-'\ Thus the old copy. Modern editors 
have read — dotard. Steevena. 

• companion,'] See p. 132, n. 9. Steevens. 

^ —a Jack giiardant — ] This term is equivalent to one still 
in use — a ^acJ^ in office; i. e. one wlio is as proud of his petty con- 
sequence, as an excise-man. Steevens. 

See Vol. VIII, p. 284, n. 1. Malone, 

• guess but by my entertainment v)ith him,'] fOld copy— 
htt.^ 1 read : Guess by my entertainment with him, if thou stand- 
cst not i* the state of hanging. Johnson* 

Mr. Edwards had proposed the same emendation in his MS. 
notes already mentioned. Steeveiis. 

The same correction had also been made by Sir T. Hanmer. 
These editors, however, changed but to 6y. ltiaTavM:^iTi\«t^\ft^- 
bable that /^y should have been emitted at the i^x^««»>2fc^scBL cfff^ 
founded with (mt* McUone^ 
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thy particular prosperily, and love tliee no worse tliaii 
thy old father Menenius does! O, my son! my son! 
thou art preparing fire for us ; look thee^ here 's water 
to quench it. I was hardly moved to come to thee; but 
bcin'^ assumed, none but myself could move thee, I have 
been blown out of your gates with sighs; and conjure 
thee to piirdon Rome, and thy petitionary countrymen. 
TJie j;oo(l j^ods assuage thy wrath, and turn the dregs of 
it n]K>ii tills varlct here; this, who, like a block, hathde- 
nic;! my access to thee. 

Co-. Away ! 

il/ //. How I away ? 

Co? Wife, mother, child, I know not. My afFairs 
Arc :.'.:rvantcd to others: Though I owe 
2^1 y ivvcngc properly,* my remission lies 
111 Volciju brciists. That we have been familiar, 
Ingratc forgetfulncss shall poison, rather 
Than pity note how much. — Therefore, be gone. 
Mine cars against yoiu* suits are stronger, than 
Your gates against my force. Yet, for I lov'd thee,^ 
Take this along; I writ it for thy sake, [Gix*e» a Utter. 
And would have sent it. Another word, Menenius, 
I will not htrar thee spoak. — This man, Aufidius, 
Was my btlovcd in Rome : yet thou behold'st— _ 

.inf. You keep a constant temper. 

[Exeunt CoR. and Ayr* 

1 G. Now, sir, is your name Menenius. 

2 G. 'Tis a spell, you see, of much power: You know 
the way home again. 

1 G. Do you hear how we are shent^ for keeping your 
greatness back? 

* The [(lorious g(hls sit in hourly synod iLC."] So, in Pericles: 
" Tlu' seu.ito house of planets all did sit" &c. Stcevctu^ 

^ — - Though I ovoe 
My rerci.ge prcperl^^"] Though I have a peculiar ri^ht in re-' 
vcnge, in the power of forgiveness the Volciansare conjoined.. 

^ for I lov^d thee,"] i. e. because. So, in Othello.' 

*• H * ply, /or I am black — .'* Steevetu. 

^ — Aow we are shent — ] Shent is brought to deetructianu 

yoknttm. 

Shent docs not mean brought to destruction^ but ehamei <fiagra' 
ced, made ashavied of himaelf. See tlic old ballud of Tht Heir ^ 
Linne, m the second volume ofMeliquee ^andcnt fygiith Rtmj: 
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** 

3 G. What cause, do you think, I have to swoon? 

4p Men. I neither care fbr the world, nor your general : 

vr such things as you, I can scarce think there 's any, 

you are so slight. He that hath a will to die by himself,^ 

fears it not from another. Let your general do his worst. 

For you, be that you are, long ; and your misery increase 

with yourag^i I say to you, as I was said to. Away! [^Exit, 

1 G. A noble fellow, I warrant him. 

3 G. The worthy fellow is our general: He is the 

rock, the oak not to be wind-shaken. [^£xeu?is^ 

SCENE HI. 
The Tent of Coriolanus. 

Enter Coriolanus, Aufidius, and Othera, 

Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our host.— *My partner in this action, 
You must report to the Volcian lords, how plainly 
I have borne this business.^ 

Auf. Only their ends 

You have respected ; stopp'd your ears against 
The general suit of Rome ; never admitted 
A private whisper, no, not with such friends 
That thought them sure of you. 

Cor. This last old man. 

Whom with a crack'd heart I have sent to Rome, 
Loved n^e above the measure of a father; 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Their latest refuge 
Was to send him: for whose old love,^ I have 






Sorely ahent with this rebuke 

Sorely shent was the heir of Linne ; 
*' His heart, I wis, was near-to brast 

'* With giiilt and sorrow, shame and sinne." Arry. 
See Vol. Ill, p. 42, n. 3. Steevem, 

Rebuked, reprimanded. Cole, in his Latin Diet. 1679, renders 
t« Mhend, incrcpo. It is so used by many of our old writers. 

M<dotie» 
* by himself,'] i. e. by his own hands. Malene* 

* hovt plainly' 

I have borne tJUt bunneu."] That it, how openfy, hofo remotelf 
from artifice or concealment, yohruon, 

• ——/or vhoie old low,"} We have a correflpon^nif ( 
m King Lear.' 

** "^^Xo whooe ymmg tome 
^'Thevineftof Runce/'ScG. Stetntt^ 
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(Though I show'd sourly to him) once more offer'd 

The first conditions, which they did refuse, 

And cannot now accept, to grace him only, 

That thought he could do more ; a very little 

I have yielded too : Fresh embasues, and suits, 

Nor from the state, nor private friends, hereafter 

Will I lend car to. — Ha! what shout is this? [^Shout toithin. 

Shall I be tempted to infringe my vow 

In the same time 'tis made ? I will not. — 

Enter^in mourmiig //fld/V«, Viugilia, VoLUMNiA,/raftn5^ 

ijoung Marcius, Valeria, and Attendants. 
My wife comes foremost; then the honoured mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grand-child to her blood. But, out, afTectionl 
All bond and privilege of nature, break! 
Let it be virtuous, to be obstinate.— 
What is that curi'sy worth ? or those doves* eyes,^ 
Which can make gods forsworn? — I melt, and am not 
Of stronger earth than others. — My mother bows; 
As if Olympus to a molehill^ should 
In supplication nod: and my young boy 
Hath an aspect of intercession, which 
Clreat nature cries, Dvinj not. — Let the Voices 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; I *il never 
Be such a gosling to obey instnict ; but stand. 
As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin. 

Vir. My lord and husband ! 

Cor, These eyes are not the same I wore in Rome. 

Vir, The sorrow, that delivers us thus choDg'd, 
Makes you think so.^ 

" those doves* eyes,"] So, in the Canticles, v. 12: "—his 

ryes arc as the eyes ofdows*^ Agvin, tu The Interpretation of the 
Names of God,ies and Goddesses, &c. Printed by Wynkyn de 
AVorde : He speaks of Venus: 

" Cryspe wiis her skyn, her ejen coiumtyne** Steeveiu» 

* OhTTipus to a Tnolchill — ] This idea might have been caught 
from a line in the first Book of Sidney's Arcadia : 

" VV^hut jiulg'e you doth a hillocie shcW, by the lofty Olymr 
pU9?" Steevens. 

^ The sorroiv, that delivers us thus charted. 
Mutes you think so.] Virgilia makes a voluntaiy niisinteri»€- 
tittion of her }iusband*s words. He s..ys. These eyee are mot the 
same, meaning, that he saw things with other eye*^ or oliier dr«- 
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Cor. Like a dull actor noilr, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace.* Best of my fleshy 
Forgive my tyranny; but do not say, 
For that, Ftr^ve our Romans, — O, a kiss 
I^ong as my exile, sweet as my revenge ! 
Now by the jealous queen of heaven,^ that kiss 
I carried from thee, dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it e'er since ^ — You gods I I prate,^ 
And the most noble mother of the world 
Leave unsaluted: Sink, my knee, i' the earth; \^Kneeis. 
Of thy deep duty more impression show 
Than that of common sons. 

Voi. O, stand up bless'd ! 

Whilst, with no softer cushion than the flint, 
I kneel before thee: and unproperly 
Show duty, as mistaken all the while 
Between the child and parent. [KneeU, 

Cor. What is this? 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected son ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach* 

positions. She lays hold on the word eyes, to turn his attention on 
their present apjx^arancc. yohnsdn. 

^ Cor. Like a dull actor novi, 
1 have forg-ot my part, and I aw. out, 
Even to a full disgrace.'] So, in our autlior's 23d Sonnet: 
** As an unperjeot actor on the stage, 
** Who with his fear is put beside his part, — ." Malone* 

^ Novo by the jealous queen of heaven,'] That is, Iry yuno, the 
guardian of marriage, and consequently the avenger of connubiai 
pfgi-fidy. yohnaon. 

3 / prate,] The old copy — I pray. The ihricrft of the alteration 
is Mr. Theobald's. So, in Othello: " 1 prattle ont of fashion." 

Steevens. 

* on the hungry beach — ] I once idly cotijectirred thai our 

author wrote — the angry beach. Malone. 

The AungryhesiCii is Ute sterile unprolijick hedich. Every writer 
on hnsbandry speaks of hungry soil, and hungry gravel ; and what 
is more ban-en than the sands on the sea shore ? If it be necessa- 
ry to seek for a more recondite meaning, — ^the shore, on which 
vessels are stranded, is as hungry for shipwrecks, as the waves 
that cast them on the shore. Littus a'carum. "^Shakspeare, on this 
occasion, meant to represent the beach as a mean, and not as a 
magnificent object. Steevens. 

The beach hungry, or c ager, for shipwrecks. Such, I think, is 
the meimmg: So, in Twe/fih Night: 

-^mine is aJi as hungry as tlie «ea.'* Malone, 
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Fillip the stars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gsdnst the fiery sun ; 
Murd'ring impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work. 

Vol, Thou art my warrior; 

I holp to frame thee.' Do you know this lady? 

Cor, The noble sister of Publicola,^ 
The moon of Rome ; chaste, as the icicle/ 
That 's curded by the frost from purest snoW) 

* 1 holp to frame thte"] Old copy — hope. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. This is one of many instances, in which corruptions hare 
arisen from the transcriber's ear deceiving him. JUaitme. 

* The noble sister of Pub/icola,] Valeria, methinks, should not 
have boon brought only to fill up the procession without speak- 
ing, yohnton. 

It is not improbable, but that the poet designed the follo'vnng 
words of Volumniu for Valeria. Names are notunfrequentlycoiw 
founded by the player-editors ; and the lines that compose this 
speech niijfht be given to the sister of Publicola without impro- 
priety. It may be added, that though the scheme to solicit Corio- 
lanus was originally proposed by Valeria, yet Plutarch has allot- 
ted her no addi'ess when she appears with his wife and mother 
on this occasion. Steevens. 

■^ ^— chaste as the icicle, O'c.'] 1 cannot forbear to cite the 
foUowinj^ beautifiil passage from Shirley's Gentleman of Veniet, 
in which the praise of a hidy's chastity is likewise attempted: 

•* thou art cliastc 

'* As the white down of heaven, whose feathers play 

" Upon the wing's of a cold winter's gale, 

** Trembling witli fear to touch th' impurer earth." 

Some Roman lady of the name of Valeria^ was one of the 
great examples of chastity held out by writers of tlie middle ajpc. 
So, in The Dialoges of Creatures 7noralysed, bl. 1. no date : "Tne 
secounde was called Valeria: and when inquysicion was made 
of her for what cawse she toke notte the secounde husbonde» 
she saydc" &c. Hence perhaps Shakspearc's extravagant pndse 
of her namesake's chastity. Steevens. 

Mr. Pope and all the subsequent editors read — curdled; but 
eurdied is the reading of tlie old copy, and was the phraseology 
of Shakspearc's time. So,in^//'* fVell that Ends Well.- "I am 
now, Sir, muddied in fortune's mood." We should now wnte 
Tnudded, to express begrimed, polluted with m,ud. 

Agdin, in Cymbeline: 

" That drug-damn'd Italy hath out-crafiied him." Malone. 

I believe, both ciu'd/ed, mudd/ed, &c. are mere false spellings 
of curded, mudded, &.c. Mudded is spelt, as at present, in Tne 
Tempest, first folio, p. 13, col. 2, three lines from the bottom; 
and so is crafted, in Oriolanus, first fol. p. 24, oA. 2. Stee^ien$, 
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And hang^ on Dian's temple: Dear Valeria! 

FoL This is a poor epitome of yours,^ 
Which by the interpretation of full time 
May show like all yourself. 

Cor, The god of soldiers, 

With the cdnsent of supreme Jove,^ inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou may'st prove 
To shame unvulnerable, and stick i' the wars 
Like a great sea-mark^ standing every flaw,^ 
And saving those that eye thee ! 

FoL Your knee, sirrah. 

Cor, That *s my brave boy. 

FoL Even he, your wife, this lady, and myself, 
Are suitors to you. 

Cor, I beseech you, peace : 

Of) if you *d ask, remember this before; 
The things, I have forsworn to grant, may never 
Be held by you denials. Do not bid me 
Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate 
Again with Rome's mechanicks:— Tell me not 
Wherein I seem unnatural: Desire not 
To allay my rages and revenges, with 
Your colder reasons. 

FoL O, no more, no more ! 

You have said, you will not grant us any thing ; 
For we have nothing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny already : Yet we mil ask ; 
That, if you fail in our request,^ the blame 

• ■■ epitome ©/"yoiirs,] I read : 
— epitome ofyoM. 

An epitome of you, which enlarged by the commentaries of time, 
may equal you in magnitude, yohngon. 

Though Dr. Johnson's reading is more elegant, I have not the 
lesist suspicion here of any corruption. Malone, 

• With the content of supreme yove,"] This is inserted with great 
decorum. Jupiter was the tutelary God of Rome. Warburton, 

^ JJke a great sea-m^ark, standing every flaw,] That is, every- 
gu^f every storm,. Johnson, 

So, in our author's 116th Sonnet: 
" O no ! it is an e^er -fixed m,ark, 
** That looks on tem^pests, and is never shaken.'** Malone. 

• TTiaty if you fail in our request,"] That in, if you fail to grant 
us our request ; if you are found failing or deficient in love to^ 
your country, and affection to your friends, when our rsqvest* 

VOL. XIII. q^ 
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May hang upon your hardness: therefore bear ns. 

Cor. AuBdius, itnd you Voices, mark; for we '11 
Hear nought from Rome in private. -^Your request? 

Vol. Should we he silent and not speak, our raiiBent»' 
And state of bodies would bewray what life 
We have led since thy exile. Think with thyself 
How more uniortunale than all living women 
Are wc come hiiher: since that thy sight, which should 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Constrains them weep, and shakc^ with fear and sorrow; 

shall have been made to you, the blame, &c. Mr. Pope, wh» 
altei cd every phrase that was not conformable to modem phrase- 
olog-y, chMi)i^ed j'ot/ to sere ; and his alteration has been adopted in 
all li'.c suhsc qucnl editions. Malone. 

3 Should vic Iw silent and not speaks our rahnentf &c.] "Tke 
speeciies copied from Plutarch in Coriolanus, may (says Mr. Fope) 
be us well nii.do an instance of the lc:u*niQ^ of SJiakfipea^, as 
those copied from Cicero, in Catiline, of Ben Jonson'sv*' Let us 
inquiie into this matter, :ind transcribe a speech for a specimen. 
Take the funious one of Vohimnia ; for our autlior has done little 
more, thiji tlirow the very words of Noilli into bhuik verse. 

" If we lulde our i)eace (my Sonne) and determined not to 
speake, tlur st..tr of uur [oort h.Kll.-s, and pitstnt sight of <Mir 
raynient, would etsely bvwn.y to the c what life, we haue led at 
home, since thy exilt: and abode :ibro;Ld. But thhike now witk 
tliv st'lfe, howc WiU'h more mifdrtunately than all the womeu 
liuinjiff we nrc come hcther, eonsideiinjj^ that tlie sight which 
shuulii he mosi pleasuuntto all otlier to bchulde, spitetuU fortune 
liatli made uK)st fearfid to us : m:.king my sclfe to see my sonne* 
and n»v daiijjiitcr hert., her hus1)iind, besieging tlie wulles of his 
nativ.e countiie. So us th:it which istlie only comfort to all other 
in their adversitie and miserie, lo pray unto tlxe g^dcs«.andto 
call to them for aide, is the onely thinge which plongeth us into 
most deep pLi-plcxitic. For wc cannot (."Jus) together pray, both 
for viciorie, for our countiie, and for safety of thy life also: but 
a worlde of grievous curses, yea more than any moilaU enexnie 
can heape uppon us, are forcibly wrapt up in our prayei:a. F«r 
the bitter soi)pe of most hard choyce is ofiered thy wife and chil- 
dren, to forgoe. the one of tlic two : eitlicr to lose the persone 
of thy sclfe, or the nurse of their natiuc countaie. For my selfe 
(my Sonne) I am determined not to t^n-ic, till fortune in my life 
doe make an endc of this wai're. For if I cannot persuade thtfe, 
ratJier to doe good unto botli parties, tlian to ouerthrowe and 
destroyc the one, preferring loue and nature before the malice 
and calamite of warres ; tiiou slialt see, my sonnc, and thist unto 
it, tliou shalt no soner marchc forward to assault thy countrie, 
but thy footc shall tread upov> thy luoXivfet*^ AKowd^v^ tluit bn»u^t 
thee first into this world, raniier. 
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Making th^ mother, wife, and child, to see 
The son, the husband, and the father, tearing 
His country's boWels out. And to poor we. 
Thine enniitDr 's most capital: thou barr'st us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfort 
That all but ^e enjoy : For how can we, 
Alas! how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we (Eire bound ; together with thy victory, 
Whereto we are bound? Alack! or we must lose. 
The country, our dear nurse; or else thy person. 
Our comfo^rt in the country. We must find 
An evident calamity, though we had 
Our wish, which side should win: for either thou 
Must, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles thorough our streets ; or else 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin ; 
And bear the palm, for having bravely shed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myself, son, 
I purpose not to Wait on fortune, till 
These Wars determine:' if I cannot persuade thee 
Rather to show a noble grace to both parts. 
Than seek the end of one, thou shalt no sooner 
March to assault thy ct>untry, than to tread 
(Trust to 'tj thou shalt not,) on thy mother's womb, 
That tex)ii^t thee to this world. 

Vir. Ay, and on mine,* 

That'bH>ught you forth this boy, to keep your name 
Living to time. 

Boy, He shall not tread on me; 

1 *11 run away till I am bigger, but then I '11 fight. 

Cor, Not of a woman's tenderness to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman's fUce to see. 
1 hlkve sat tM long. [Rking, 

KW.' Nay, go not from us thus. 

If It W6fe ^Oi that out* request did tend 
To j^te the Romany thereby to destroy 

* ChMstrmru them wee/>, and shake — ] That ii, conttrdini the 
eye to vfeep, and the heart to shaie. yohnion. 

* These vttn dfeterthine :] i. e. conclude, end. So, in King 
IV, P. 11 : 
" Till thy friend sickness have detertnin^d m^,*' JfteHKfii'. 

* iM— and on mine,'} On was 8u|)(plied by som^ totmibt «QBi^« 
to complete the measure. Steevens. 
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The Voices whom you serve, you might condemn us. 

As poisonous of your honour: No; our suit ' 

Is, that you reconcile them: while the Voices 

May say, This mercy we have showed the Romans^ 

This we received; and each in either side 

Give thee all-hail to thee, and cry. Be ble%9*d • 

For making ufi this fieace! Thou know'st^ g^reatsoiiy 

The end of war 's uncertain ; but this certainy 

That, if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 

Which thou shalt thereby reap, is such a namC) 

Whose repetition will be dogg'd with curses; 

Whose chronicle thus writ,— 7%^ man wa9 nMcj 

But with Af« last attem/it he wifi'd it out; 

JDestroy'd hia country; and his name remains 

To the ensuing agcj abhorred. Speak to me, son : 

Thou hast affected the fine strains^ of honour) 

To imitate the g^ces of the gods; 

'i^o tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' the air. 

And yet to charge thy sulphur^ with a bolt 

That should but rive an oak. Why dost not speak? 

Think'st thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs?— Daughter, speak you: 

He cares not for your weeping.— Speak Uiou, boy; 

Perhaps, thy childishness will move him more 

Than can our reasons.— There is no man in the world 

More bound to his mother; yet here he lets me pratey 

Like one i' the stocks.^ Thou hast never in thy hie 

Show'd thy dear mother any courtesy ; 

When she, (poor hen!) fond of no second brood) 

" — the fine strains — ] The niceties, the refinements. 

The old copy has^we. The correction was made by Dr. John* 
son. I should not have mentioned such a manifest error .of the 
press, but that it justifies a correction that I have made in Rometi 
and yuliety Act I, anotiier in Tim^n of Athens ; and a third tfait 
has been made in A Midsumm^ Night^s Dream. See Vol. H, p. 
341, n. 7. Malone. 

' And yet to charge thy sulphur — ] The old copy has change. 
The correction is Dr. Warburton's. In The Tamiugqfthe ShretOf 
Act iii, sc. i, charge is printed instead of change. Jfalone. 

The meaning of the passage is, To threaten much, and yet be 
merciful. Warburton. 

' Like one C the stocks."] Keep me in a state of ignominy taUang 
to no purpose. Johnson. 
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Has cluckM thee to the wars, and safely home) 
Loaded with honour. Say, my request 's unjust) 
And spurn me back: But, if it be not so, 
Thou art not honest; and the gods will plague the^, 
That thou restram'st from me the duty, wluch 
To a mother's part belongs. — ^He turns away: 
Down, ladies ; let us shame him with our kne^s. 
To his surname Coriolanus 'longs more pridey 
Than pity to our prayers. Down ; An end : 
This is the last ; — So we will home to Rome, 
And die among our neighbours.— -Nay, behold US': 
This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels, 'and holds up hands, for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition^ with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny 't.— Come, let us go : 
This fellow had a Volcian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance:— Yet give us our despatch: 
I am hush'd until our city be afire^ 
And then I '11 speak a little. 

Cor, O mother, mother!* 

[Holding Vol. by the Hands ^ silent. 
What have you donef Behold, the heavens do ope. 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O my mother, mother I O ! 
You have woli a happy victory to Rome : 
But, for ydur son^^believe it, O, believe it, 
Most dangerously you have with him prevail'd, 
If not most mortal to him. But, let it come ^^ 
Aufidius, though I cannot make true wars, 
I '11 frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidius, 
Were you in my stead, say, would you have heard^ 

* Doesrecuon our petition — 3 Does argue for us and our pcti- 
tion. yohmon. 

* O mother f mother /] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 
•• Oh mother, what have you done to me ? And holding her harde 
by the right hande, oh mother, sayed he, you have wonne a hap- 
py Tictone for your countrie, but mortall and unhappy for your 
Sonne: for I see myself vanquished by you alone." Steevent. 

^'-^^ heard — ] is here used as a dissyllable. The modem 
editors TesuA-^ay, would you have heard — . Malone. 

As my ears are wholly unreconciled to the dissyllabificationS'^-' 
e-arl, he-ard, &c. I continue to read with the modem editon. 
Say, in other passages of our author, is prefatory to a quettiflib - 
ScTj in Macbeth t 

0,2 
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A mother less ? or gp'anted less, Aufidius? 

Auf. I was mov'd withal. 

Cor, I dare be swoni} you were: 

And, sir, it is no little thing, to make 
Mine eyes to sweat compassion. But, good sir, 
What peace you '11 make, advise me: For my part, 
I Ml not to Rome, I '11 back with you ; and pray yoU| 
Stand to me in this cause. — O mother ! wife ! 

Auf, I am glad, thou hast set thy mercy and thy honour 
At difference in thee : out of that I '11 work 
Myself a former fortune.^ \AMe. 

\Thc Ladies make aigna to CoR. 

Cor, Ay, by and by; [To Vol. Vir. Wc. 

But we will drink together;^ and you shall bear 
A better witness back than words, which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-seal'd. 
Come, enter with us. Ladies, you deserve 
To liave a temple built you:** all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. [^ExcutU, 

SCENE IV. 

« 

Rome. A Public k Place, 

Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 

Men, See you yond' coign o' the Capitol ; yond* comer* 
stone ? 

^c. Why, what of that? 

•• Say^ if thou hadst rather hear it from our mouths, 
" Or from our masters'?" SteevcM. 
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M) self a former fortune 7\ I will take advantage of this con- 
cession to restore myself to my former credit and power, yokfumt. 

* —drink together ;"] Perhaps we should read — thini. Fanner. 

Our author, in King Henry IV, P. II, having introduced drinking 
as a mark of confederation : 

" Let *s drink together friendly, and embrace — ;** 
the text may be allowed to stand ; though at the expence of fe- 
male delicacy, which, in the present instance, has not been suffi- 
ciently consulted. Steevent. 

® To ha*o€ a temtle built you .*] Plutarch informs us, that atem" 
pie dedicated to tne Fortune of the Ladies, was built ontlus ocCft^ 
tiion by vrder of tlye senate. Steevatt, 
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« 

Mm, If it be possible for you to displace it with your 
little finger^ there is some hope the ladies of Rome, 
especially his mother, may prevail with him. But, I say, 
there is no hope in 't ; our throats are sentenced^ and 
stay upon execution J 

Sic. Is 't possible, that so short a time can alter the 
condition of a man ? 

Men. There is Ufferency between a grub, and a but- 
terfly ; yet your butterfly was a grub. This Marcius is 
grown from man to dragon: he has wing^; he 's more 
than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He loved his mother dearly. 

Men. So did he me : and he no more remembers his 
mother now, than an eight year old horse .^ The tartness 
of his face sours ripe grapes. When he walks, he moves 
like an engine, and the ground" shrinks before his tread- 
ing. He is able to pierce a corslet with his eye ; talks 
like a knell, and his hum is a battery. He sits in his 
atate,^ as a thing made for Alexander. What he bidsbe^ 
done, is finished with his bidding. He wants nothing of a 
god but eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, mercy, if you report him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what mercy 
his mother shall bring from him : There is no more 
mercy in him, than there is milk in a male tiger ; that 
shall our poor city find': and all this is 'long of you. 

Sic. The gods be good unto us ! 

Men. No, in such a case the gods will not be good 
unto us. When we banished him, we respected not them : 
and, he returning to break our necks, they respect not us. 

Enier a Messenger. 
Mess. Sir, if you 'd save your life, fly to your house : 
The plebeians have got your fellow-tribune. 
And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 

7 . stay upon execution.'] \. e. stay buty^r it. So, in Macbeth: 
" Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure." Steevens. 

' — than an eight year old horse."] Subintelligitur remembers 
his dam,. Warburton. 

• He sits in his state, (yc] In a foregoing note he was said to 
git in gold. The phrase, as a thing made for Alexander ^ means, as 
one made to resemble Alexander. Johnson. 

His state means his chair ^ state. See the passage quoted firoim A 
Plutarch, in p. 157, n. X ; and Vol. Y II, p. 144, n. 9. Medone. M 
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The Roman ladies bring not comfort homej - 
They '11 give him death by inches. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Sic. What 's the flews? 

Mcas. Good news, good news ; — The la^es have pre- 
vaird, 
The Voices are dislodg'd, and Marcius gone: 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome, 
No, not the expulsion of the Tarquins. 

Sic. Friend, 

Art thou certain this is true ? is it most certain? 

Mesfi. As certain, as I know the sun is fire : 
Where have you lurk'd that you make doubt of it? 
Ne'er through an arch so hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gatcs.^ Why, hark you; 
[Trumfieta and Hautboys sounded^ and Drumt 
beaten^ all together. Shouting cUao mthifim 
The trumpets, sackbuts, psalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and cymbals, and the shouting Romans, 
Make the sun dance. Hark you ! f Shouting again. 

Men. This is good news: 

I will go meet the ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of consuls, senators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, such as you, 
A sea and land full : You have pray'd well to-day ; 
This morning, for ten tliousand of your throats 



^ Nt^er throug-h an arch so hurried the blown tide, 
Ai the recomforted through the gates."] So, in our author's Ht^ 
of Lucrece : 

" As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
" Out-runs the eve that doth behold his haste.** 
BloHan in the text is ruielVd. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

** here on her breast 

" There is a vent of blood, and something blown. ^ . 
The effect of a high or spring tide, as it is culled, is so much 
greater than that which wind commonly produces, that I am not 
convinced by the following note that my interpretation is errone- 
ous. Water that is subject to tides, even when it is not accele- 
rated by a spring tidcJ, appears swoln, and to move with more 
■than ordinary rapidity, when passing through the narrow strait 
of an arch. Mdlone. 

The blown tide is the tide blown, and consequently accelerated 
by the wind. So, in another of our author's plays : 

"My boat sails arwifUy both with tfind and tide.** Sta^elm. 
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1 'd not have given a doit. Hark) how they joy! 

[^Shouting' and MuMck, 

Sic. First) the gods bless you for your tidings : nextf 
Accept my thankfuhiess. 

Mesa, Sir, wc have all 

Great cause to givc^ great thanks. 

Sic, They are near the city? 

Mejia, Almost at point to enter. 

Sic, We will meet them^ 

And help the joy. \Going, 

Mnter the Ladies, accomfianied by Senators, Patricians, 
and People. They pass oroer the Stage, 

1 Sen, Behold our patroness, the life of Rome : 
Call all your tribes together, praise the gods, 
And make triumphant fires; strew flowers before them: 
XJnshout the noise thatbanish'd Marcius, 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother ; 
Cry y— -Welcome, ladies, welcome !— 

M, Welcome, ladies ! 

Welcome ! \jA Flourish with Drums and Trumftets, 

\jExtunt. 

SCENE V. 

Antium. A fiuhlick Place, 

Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Attendants. 

Jiuf, Go tell the lords of the city, I am here : 
Bclivei' them this paper : having read it. 
Bid them repair to the market-place ; where I, 
Even in theirs and in the commons' ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. Him I accuse,^ 
The city ports^ by this hath enter'd, and 
Intends to appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himself with words : Despatch. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Enter Tfiree or Four Conspirators q/" Aufidius' Faction, 
Most welcome ! 

I Con, How is it with our general? 



* Him I accuse, &c.] So, in The Winter^s Tale: 

** I am appointed him to murder you." 
Mr. Pope and all the subsequent editors read— J7^ 1 aceuft — *•- 

JMiML 
^ ^,^^porfs^ See p. 35, a. 3. Stee^aens. ^ 
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Auf, Even bo, 

As with a man by his own alms empoison'd) 
And with his charity slain. 

3 Con, Most noble sir, 

If you do hold the same intent wherein 
You wish'd us parties, we '11 deliA*er you 
Of your great danger. 

Auf, Sir, I cannot tell ; 

We must proceed, as we do find the people. 

3 C(m, The people will remain uncertain, whilst 
*Twixt you there 's difference ; but the fall of either 
Makes the survivor heir of all. 

Auf, I know it ; 

And my pretext to strike at him admits 
A good construction. I raisM him, and I pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth: Who being so heighten'd} 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery^ 
Seducing so my friends : and, to this end, 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unswayable, and free. 

3 Con, Sir, his stoutness. 
When he did stand for consul, which he lost 
By lack of stooping, — 

Auf, That I would have spoke of: 

Being banish'd for 't, he came unto my hearth; 
Presented to my knife his throat \ I took him ; 
Mude him joint-servant with me ; gave hitn way 
In all his own desires ; nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men; serv'd his designments 
In mine own person ; holp to reap the fame, 
Which he did end all his \^ and took some pride 
To do myself this wrong : till, at the last, 
I seem'd his follower, not partner ; and 
He wag*d me with his countenance/ as if 

^ Which he did end a// A/*,-] In Johnson's edition it waft ^ 
" Which he did make all his," which seems the more natural.ex- 
pression, though the other be intelligible. M. J\taton. 

End is the reading of tlie old copy, and was chang'dinto make- 
by Mr. Rowe. Steeven^. 

* ffe wag^d me ivith his eountenanee,'] This is obscure. The 
meaning, I think, is, he prescribed to me with an air of authority, 
and gave me his countenance for mv 'oiages ; thought me sufficient-^ 
\y rewarded with good looks. Johnson. 
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I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did) my lord : 

The army marvell'd at it. And, in the last, 
When he had carried Rome; and that we look'd 
For no less spoil, than glory, — 

Auf. There was it ;— 

For which my sinews shall be stretch'd^ upon him. 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which are 
As cheap as lies, he sold the blood and labour * 
Of our great action; Therefore shall he die, 
And I '11 renew me in his fall. But, hark ! 

[^Druma and Trum/iets soundy with great Shouts 
of the Feofile, 

1 Con, Your native town you enter'd like a post, 
And had no welcomes home ; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noise. 

2 Con. And patient fools. 
Whose children he hath slain, their base throats tear. 
With giving him glory. 

3 Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he express himself, or move the people 

With what he •would say, let him feel your sword. 

The verb, to naage, is used in this sense in The Wise Wo7nan of 
I£ogsden, by Hey wood, 1638: 

" ■ ■ 1 receive tliee g^ladly to my house, 
** And Huage thy stay." 
Again, in Greene's MatnilUoy X593 : " — by custom common 
to all that could luage her honesty with the appointed price." 

To v)age a task was, anciently, to undertake a task for wages. 
So, in George Withers's Verses prefixed to Drayton's Polyolbion : 
" Goi>d speed befall thee who hast wag*d a task, 
" That better censures, and rewards doth ask." 
Agaun, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. vii : 
* * — must wage 

" Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage." 
Again, in Holinshed's Jieign of King yohn,p. 168: " — the 
summe of 28 thousand markcs to levie and «u>a^e tiiirtie thousand 



men.'* 



Again, in the ancient MS. romance of the Sowdon of Babyloyne, 
p. 15: 

•* Therefore Gy of Burg'oyn 
** Myne owen nevewe so trewe, 
Tdke "a tliousande pound of ffranks fyne 
To wage wyth the pepul newe." Steevem* 

• For which my sinews shall be stretched — ] This is the point 0|L 
which I will attack him witii my utmost abihties. yoknson. 



« 
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Which we will second. When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd shall bury 
His reasons with his body. 

Auf, Say no more ; 

Mere come the lords. 

Enter the Lords of the City, 

Lords. You are most welcome home. 

Auf. I have not deserr'd it^ 

But, worthy lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What I have written to you V 

Lords. We have. 

1 Lord. And grieve to hear it. 

What &ults he made before the last, I think. 
Might have found easy fines : but there to end, 
Where he was to begin; and give away 
The benefit of our levies, answering us 
With our own charge f making a treaty, where 
There was a yielding ; This admits no excuse. 

Auf. He approaches, you shall hear him. 

Enter Coriolanus, with Drums and Colours; a Crowd 

o/* Citizens with him. 
Cor. Hail, lords ! I am returned your soldier ; 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence, but still subsisting 
Under your great command. You are to know. 
That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage, led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Our spoils we have brought home, 
Do more than counterpoise, a full third part. 
The charges of the action. We have made peace, 
With no less honour to the Antiates, 
Than shame to the Romans : And we here deliver. 
Subscribed by the consuls and patricians, 
Together with the seal o' the senate, what 

'^ What I have 'written to you ?] If the unnecessary words— *o 
yeu, are omitted (for I believe them to be an interpolation) the 
'metre will become sufficiently regular : 
What I have tsritten ? 
Lords. We have. 

1 Lord. And grieve to hear it. Steevetu. 

• aruwering us 

With our own charge,'"] That is, rewarding U9 viith our ovm ex- 
pencet / making the cost of war its recompenee. yohnton* 
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We have compounded on. 

•^f. Read it not, noble lords; 

But tell the traitor, in the highest degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. / 

Cor. Traitor !— How now ?— 

jftif. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cor, Marcius 1 

jhif. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius ; Dost thou think 
I 'U grace thee with that robbery, thy stolen name 
Coriolanus in Corioli ?— > 
You lords and heads of the state, perfidiously 
He has betray'd your business, and given up, 
For certain drops of salt,^ your city Rome 
(I say, your city,) to his wife and mother: 
Breaking his oath and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o' the war ; but at his nurse's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory; 
That pages blush'd at him, and men of heart 
Look'd wondering each at other. 

Cor, Hear'st thou. Mars? 

*^uf Name not the god, thou boy of tears, — 

Cor, Ha! 

-/^uf. No more.^ 

Cor. Measureless liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! O slave ! — 
Pardon me, lords, 'tis tlie first time that ever 
I was forc'd to scold. Your judgments, my grave lords^ 
Must give this cur the lie : and his own notion 
(Who wears my stripes impress'd c«i him; that must bear 
My beating to his grave ;) shall join to thrust 
The lie unto him. 

1 Lord, Peace, both, and hear me speak. 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Voices; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. — Boy ! False hound I 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 

• For certain drops of salt,"] For certain tears. So, in King Lear: 

" Why this would make a man^ a man of salt.** Malone. 

* Auf No more.li This should ratlier be given to the first Lord. 
It was not the business of Ai^dius to put a stop to the altercation. 

lyrwhitt. 
It appears to me that by these words Aufidius does not mean 
to put a stop to the altercation ; but to tell GorioUnus that he vnt 
ao more than a " boy of tears." M. Ma^on, .1 

VOL. XIII. R 
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That) like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Voices in Corioli : 
Alone 1 did it.-— Boy 1 

Auf, Why, noble lords. 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your shame, by this unholy braggart, 
'Fore your own eyes and ears? 

Con, Let him die for 't. \SeDeral afieak at once. 

CU, [^Sfieaking firomiscuously ,'\ Tear him to pieces, 
do it presently. He killed my son ; — my daughter;— -He 
killed my cousin Marcus ; — He killed my father.— 

2 Lord, Peace, ho ; — no outrage ;— peace. 
The man is noble, and his fame folds in 
This orb o* the earth.=* His last offence to us 
Shall have judicious hearing.^ — Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not tlie peace. 

Cor, O, that I had him, 

With six Auiidiuses, or more, his tribe. 
To use my lawful sword ! 

jiuf. Insolent villain ! 

Con. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. 

[AuFinxus and the Conspirators dravf^and kill 
CoKioLANus, whofallsy and Aufidius 
stands on him. 

Lords, Hold, hold, hold, hold. 

Jiuf, My noble masters, hear me speak. 

1 Lord, O Tullusr- 

2 Lord. Thou hast done a deed whereat valour will 

weep. 

3 Lord. Tread not upon him.— Masters all) be quiet t 
Put up your swords. 

Auf, My lords, when you shall know (as in this nige> 
Provok'd by him, you cannot,) the great danger 
Which this man's life did owe you, you '11 rejoice 
That he is thus cut off. Please it your honours 

* — his fame folds in 
This orb o' the earth.'] His fame overspreads the world. 

^hnton. 
So, before : 

" The fires i' the lowest heVLfold in the peaple." Steewnt. 

3 judicious hearing.'] Fcrhivps judidoiUf in the present in- 
stance^ signifies judicial f such a hearing as is allowed to crimi- 
nals in courts of judicature. TYixia ixw^e-fioxw Va vkSfe^V^'j our mUitt 
for imperial. Steevens. 
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To call me to your senate, I '11 deliver 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. 

1 Lord, Bear fpom hence his body, 
And mourn you for him : let him be regarded 

As the most noble corse, that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn.'^ 

2 Lord, His own impatience 
Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let 's make the best of it. 

jiuf. My rage is gone, 

And I am stinick with sorrow. — Take him up :— 
Help, three o' the chiefest soldiers ; I '11 be one.— 
Beat thou the drum, that it speak mournfully : 
Trail your steel pikes. — Though in this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one. 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.* — 
Assist. [^Exeunty bearing the Body o/'Coriolanus. 

A dead March sounded,^ 

* — that ever herald 

Didfollov} to his urn."] This allusion is to a custom unkno-wn, 
I believe, to the ancients, but observed in the publick funerals of 
English princes, at the conclusion of which a herald proclaims 
the style of the deceased. Steeveru. 

* — a noble memory.3 Memory for memorial. See p. 135, n. 
4. Ste&oens. 

^ The tragedy of Coriolanus is one of the most amusing of our 
author's performances. The old ir an*s merriment in Menenius; 
the lofty lady's dignity in Volumnia ; the bridal modesty in Vir- 
gilia ; the patrician and military haughtiness in Coriolanus ; the 
plebeian malignity and tribunitian insolence in Brutus and Sici- 
nius, make a very pleasing and interesting variety : and the vari- 
ous revolutions of tlie hero's fortune fill the mind with anxious! 
ciuriosity. There is, perhaps, too much bustle in the first Act, 
and too'little in the last, yohruon. 
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M. Antony, 1 

Octavius Caesar, V triumvirs. 

M. Miwl. Lepidus, J 

Sextus Pompeius. 

Domitius Enobarbus, 

Ventidius, 

Eros, 

Scarus, ^ friends o/" Antony. 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mecaenas, 

Agrippa, 

Dolabella, i /• • ^ . r^ 

ProcUleius, K""** '" ^*'»*'"- 

Thyreus, I 

Gallus, J 

Menas, 1 

Menecrates, V friends of Pompey . 

Varrius, J 

Taurus, lieutenant-general to Caesar. 

Canidius, Uevtenant-general to Antony. 

Stilus, an officer in Ventidius's army, 

Euphronius, an ambassador from Antony to Caesar. 

Alexas, Mardian, Seleucus, and Diomedes; attendants i 

Cleopatra. 
A Soothsayer, A Clown, 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. 

Octavia, sister to Caesar, and wife /o 'Antony. 

Iraf"*^^"' \ ^^'^^«"^' ^ Cleopatra. 

Officers^ eoldiersy messengers^ and other attendants. 

SCENE, 
Disfierseds in several fiarts of the Roman cm/dre. 
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ACT 1 SCENE I. 

Alexandria. A Room in Cleopatra's Palace, 

Enter Demetrius and Philo. 

Phi, Nay, but this dotage of our general's,* 
O'erflowa the measure : those his goodljr eyes, 
That o'er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn, 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front : his captain's heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges^ all temper ; 
And is become the bellows, and the fan, 
To cool a gipsy's lust.^ Look, where they come ! 

^ Among the entries in th^ books of the Stationers' Comi^any, 
October 19, 1593, I find " A Booke entituled the Tragedie of 
Cleopatra.^* It is entered by Symon Waterson, for whom some of 
Daniel's works were printed ; and therefore it is probably by that 
author, of whose Cleopatra there are several editions; and, 
among others, one in 1594. 

In the same volimies. May 20, 1608, Edward Blount entered 
*' A Booke called Anthony and Cleopatra.** This is the first notice 
i have met with concerning any edition of this play more anci* 
ent than the folio, 1623. Steevent. 

Jntorty and Cleopatra was written, I imagine, in the year 1608. 

Malone. 

' ^-^ of our generaPtfl It has already been observed that this 
phraseologry (not, of our gentral,) was the common phraseology 
of Shakspe are's time. Malone, 

An erroneous reference in Mr. Malone's edition, prevents me 
from doing complete justice to his remaric Stee<oefu. 

3 — renege* — ] Renounces. Pope. 

So, in King Lear: " Renege^ affirm,** &c. This word is like- 
wise used by Stanyhurst, in his version of the second Book of 
Vir^'s Mneid: 

" To live now longer, Troy burnt, he flatly reneageih.** 

Steevem, 
* Jnd is become the hellov)*^ and the f any 
To cool a gipsy* s /i/#f.3 In this p^st^^^ lOffMeJQfiaMR iteKOM^^ 
ho Wanting-. The bellvm aod/oiibcixis coKBBiaii^Y^^M4.iRK « 
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Flourish. Enter Antony and Cleopatra^ vnth their 
Trains; Eunuchs yannin^ A^r. 
Take but g^ood note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar^ of the world transform'd 
Into a strumpet's fool: behold and see. 

Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

Ant. There 's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd.'' 

trary purposes, were probably opposed by the author, who mii^ht 
perhaps have written : 

— it become the beliovo*, und thejant 
To kindle and to cool a gipty** Itut. yohtuon. 
In Lyly's Midcu, 1592, the oeilonus is used both to cool and 
to kindle : *' Mctliiiiks Venus and Nature stand with each of them 
a pair ofbellovjt, one cooling my low birth, the other kindUng my 
ioity affections.'* Steevens. 

The text is undoubtedly right. The bellams, as well as the /ojif 
cools tlie air by ventilation ; and Shakspeare considered it here 
merely as an instrument of wind, without attending to the do- 
mestick use to which it is commonly applied. We meet with a 
similar phraseolo^ in his Venus and Adonis: 

" Then, with her voindy sighs, and golden hairs, 
** To fan and blow them d^ again, she seeks." 
The following lines in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. ix, at 
once support and explain the text : 

'* But to delay the heat, lest by mischaunce 
'* It might breake out, and set the whole on fyre, 
** There added was, by ffoodly ordinaunce, 
" A huge great payre otbellowes, which did styre 
** Continually, and cooling breath inspyre." Malone. 
Johnson's amendment is unnecessary, and his reasons for it ill 
founded. The bellows and the fiui have the same effects. When 
appUcd to a fire, they increase it ; but when applied to any other 
warm substance, they cool it. M. Mason. 

■ gipsy's lust."] Gipsy is here used both in the original mean- 
ing for an JEgyptiany and in its accidental sense for a bad vsonum. 

yohnton. 

* The triple pillar — ] Triple is here used improperly for thirds 
or one of three. One of the triumvirs, one of the three masters of 
the world. Warburton. 

So, in All '* Well that Ends Well: 

" Which, as the dearest issue of his practice, 
•* He bade me store up as a triple eye." J\f alone. 
To sustain the pillars of the earth is a scriptural phrase. Thus, 
in Psalm 75 : ** The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dis- 
solved. I bear up the pillars ofit.^* Steevens. 

• There '* beggary in the love that can be recion^d."] So, in i?offieo 
OJid Juliet: 

" They are but beggars that can toxm\.\3l\e?a -wctOcJ* 
^' Moitapaucacupit^qyinuTtytrorti^tsxV' „^ ^ «^ 
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Cleo. I '11 set a boum^ how far to be beloved. 

.int. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new 
earth .8 

Enter an Attendant. 

Att, News, my good lord, from Rome. 

Ant. Grates me :— -The sum.'' 

Cleo. Nay, hear them,^ Antony: 
Fulvia, perchance, is angry; Or, who knows 
If the scarce-bearded Csesar have not sent 
His powerful mandate to yon. Do ihisj or thui 
Take in that kingdoniy^ and er^franchiae that; 
Perform V, or else we damn thee. 

Ant, How, my love i 

Cleo. Perchance,— -nay, and most like, 
Tou must not stay here longer, your dismission 
Is come from Caesar ; therefore hear it, Antony.— 
Where *s Fulvia's process?^ Caesar's, I would sayi— 

Both?— 
Call in the messengers.— As I am Egypt's queen, 
Thou blufihest, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caesar's homager: else so thy cheek pays shame, 
When shrill-tongu'd Fulvia scolds. — The messengers. 

Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt \ and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fsdl I^ Here is my space ; 

7.^_^of<m— 3 Bound or limit. Ftipe. 
So, in The Winter^ t Tale: 

** — — once that fixes 

** No bourn 'twixt his and mine." Steevetu. 

' Then mutt thou needs find out ne^ heaven, &c.] Thou must set 
the boundary of my love at a greater distance Uian the present 
visible universe affords, yohnton. 

^ — The nmi.'\ Be brief, turn thy business in a few words. 

yohnton. 
^ Najft hear them,3 i- e. the nevu. This word, in Shakapeare's 
time, was considered aa plural. So, In Plutarch's L^e of Avtvtiys 
" Antonius hearing these newes,** &c. MaUne. 

' T<ike in &c.] i. e. subdue, conquer. See Vol. VI, p. 289, n. 
9 ; and Coriolanus, Act I, sc. ii. Seed, 

^ Where *9 Ful'Ms process ?] Process here means sunvmons. 

M. Muon, 

** The writings of our common lawyers' sometimes call that the 
processe, by which a man is called into the court and no more.** 
Minsheu's Diet. 1617, in v. Processe^^** To serve with prooeiM* . 
Vide to Cffe, to summon.^' Ibid, Malone. 'Ji 

'*— and the wide arch *, 

qfthe rang'd empire faUf'^ Taken from the 
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Kingdoms are clay : our dungy earth alike 

Feeds beast as man : the nobleness of life 

Is, to do thus ; when such a mutual pair, rEmbracing. 

And such a twain can do 't, in which, I bina 

On pain of punishment, the world to weety' 

We stand up peerless. 

Cleo. Excellent &lsehood ! 

Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love her?— 
I '11 seem the fool I am not; Antony 
Will be himself. 

jint. But stirr*d by Cleopatra.*^-— 

of raising' triumphal arches to perpetuate 'their victopres, Ex- 
tremely noble. Warburton. 

I am in doubt whether Shakspeare had any idea but of a fa* 
brie standing on pillars. The later editions have all printed the 
raised empire^ for the ranged empire, as it was first g^ven. 

The ranged emfire is certainly right Shakspeare uses the 
same expression m Coriolanus: 

" — bury all which vet distinctly ranget^ 
'* In heaps and piles of ruin." 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing, Act II, sc. ii : " Whatsoever 
comes athwart his affection, range* evenly with mine." Steevetu. 
The term range seems to have been applied, in a peculiar 
s>cnse, to mason-work, in our author's time. So, in Spenser's 
I airy ^lueen, B. II, c. ix: 

" It was a vault y-built for great dispence, 
** With many raunges rear'd along the wall."* Malone, 
What, in ancient masons* or bricklayers' work, was denoQii' 
nated a range, is now called a course. Steeveru, 

* — to vieet,2 To know. Fope. 

* — Antony 
mil be hiinseif. 

Ant. But stirred by Cleopatra."] But, in this passage, 

seems to have the old Saxon signification of viithout, unlet*, cx- 
cept. Antony, says the queen, ijiill recollect his thoughu. Unless 
kept, he repUes, in commotion by Cleopatra, yohnton. 

What could Cleopatra mean by saying Antony vaill recollect his 
thoughts? What thoughts were they, for the recollection of 
which she was to applaud him ? It was not for her puxpose that 
he should think, or rouse himself fix)m the letharsy in which 
she wished to keep him. By Antony will be himself, sne means to 
say, "that Antony will act like the joint sovereign of the worid» 
and foUow Iiis own inclinations, without reeard to the mandates 
of Caesar, or the anger of Fulvia." To which he repliea, ff but 
stirred by Cleopatra,- that isj if moved to it, in the sligfatest de- 
gree by her. M. Mason. 
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N0W9 for the love of Love^ and her soft hours^^ 
Let 's not confound the time^ with conference harsh • 
There 's not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now : What sport to-night? 

Cleo, Hear the ambassadors. 

j^nt. Fy wrangling queen! 

Whom every thing becomes,^ to chide, to laughi 
To weep ;* whose every passion fully strives? 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admir'd! 
No messenger; but thine and all alone,^ 
To-night, we '11 wander through the streets,^ and note 

"^ Hovjf for the iove of Love, and her soft hours ,"] For the love 
of Love, means, for the sake of the queen of love. So, in The 
Comedy of Errors .* 

*• Let LovCf being light, be drowned if she sink." 

Mr. Rowe substituted At^ for her, and this unjustifiable altera- 
tion was adopted by all the subsequent editors. Malone. 

' Xrrt •* not confound the time — ] i. e. let us not consume the 
time. So, in Coriolamis : 

How could'st thou in a mile confound an hour. 
And bring thy news so late ?" Malone. 

' Whom erery thing becomes,'] 

Quicquid enim dicit, scu facit, omnc decet.** 

JMarullus, Lib. II. Steevens. 

^ JVhom, every thing becoTnes, to chide, to laugh. 
To weep;'] So, in our author's 150th Sonnet : 
" Whence hast thou this becoming of HungHiU, 

" That in the very refuse of tliy deeds 
" There is such strength and warrantise of skilly 
** That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ?** Af alone. 

2 whose every passion fully strives — 3 So, in The Tempest : 

** A space, whose every cubit 

** Seems to cry out," &c. 
See Vol. II, p. 60. Again, in C/mbeline, Act I, sc. vii : 

" — ^ this hand, whose touch, 

** Whose every touch" &c. 
The same expression occurs agsun in another play, but I have 
lost my reference to it. Steevens. 

* No messenger; but thine and all alone. Etc.] Cleopatra has 
'said, ** Call in the messengers ;" and afterwards, ** Hear the am- 
bassadors." Talk not to me, says Antony, of messengers ; I am 
now wholly thine, and you and I unattended will to-night wan- 
der througn the streets. The subsequent words which he utten 
as he goes out, '* Speak not to us," confirm this interpretation. 

* To-night, we *U wander through the streets, 8cc.3 So, in Sir 
Thomas North's translation of r& ZJfe ofAntmUus.- "—Some. 
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The qualities of people. Come, my queen ; 
Last night you did desire it :-— Speak not to us. 

[^Exeunt AvT. and C1.V.0. vnth their Trdtn, 

Dem, Is Caesar viixh Antonius prizM so slight? 

Phi. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony^ 
He comes too short of that great property 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Dem. I 'm full soiryy 

That he approves the common liar,' who 
Thus speaks of him at Rome: But I will hope 
Of better deeds to-morrow. Rest you happy! \ExeuiU, 

SCENE IL 

The same, jinother Room, 

Enter Charmian, Iras, Alex as, and a Soothsayer.^ 

Char, Lord Alcxas, sweet Alexas, roost any thing 
Alexas, almost absolute Alexas, where 's the sooth- 
sayer that you praised so to the queen? O, that I knew 

time also when ho would ^oo up and downe the citie disgfuised 
like n slave in the ni^ht, :tnd would peere into poore mens' win- 
do wcs and their sliups, and scold and brawl with them ^thin 
the house ; Cleopatra would be also in a chamber maidcB array, 
and amble up and down the streets witli lum,'* tsuc. Steevent. 

' That he approves the common liar^"] Fame. That he brovet 
the common liar, fame, in bis case to be a true reporter. Jiiaione, 
So, in Hamlet: 

** He may approve our eyes, and speak to it." Steevem. 

^ Enter Chdrniian^ Iras, jliexas, and a Soothsayer."} The old 
copy reads : ** Enter Enobarbus, Lampriut, a Soothsayer, i?fl»- 
niifjtf Lucilius, Chamiian, Iras, Mardian the Eunuch, and Alexas." 
PUiturch mentions his grandfather Lamprias, as lus author for 
some of the stories he relates of the profusenets and luxury of 
Antony's tiitertainmenls at Alexandria. Shakspeare appears to 
have been very anxious in this play to introduce every incident 
an<l every personage he met wiUi in his historian. In the multi- 
tude of his characters, however, Lampriat is entirely overlook- 
ed, togttther with the others whose names we find in this stage* 
diiectjon. 

It is not impossible, indeed, that Lamprias, RanmuM^ Lveiihut 
Sec. might have been speakers in this scene as it was first WTltr 
ten down by Shakspeare, who afterwards thought proper to onut 
their speeches, though at the same time he forgot to erase their 
nameB as originally announced at their coUective entrance. 
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this husband, which, you say, must change his homg with 
garlands !^ 

*- chsm^ hit horns vfkh garlffti^s /^ This is corrupt; the 

true reading evidently is '.•—must charge his horns with garlands, 
1. e. make him a. rich and honourable cuckold, having lus horns 
hung about with garlands. Warburton. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, change for horns 
his garlands. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely to 
dress, or to dress with changes o/" garlands, yohnson. 

So, Taylor, the water-poet, describing the habit of a coach* 
man : " — with a cloak of some pyed colour, with two or three 
change of laces about." Change of clothes, in the time of Shak- 
speare, signified variety of them. Coriolanus says that he has re- 
ceived " change of honours" from the Patricians. Act II, sc. i. 

That to change with, "applied to two things, one of which is 
to be put in the place of the other," is the language of Shak- 
speare, Mr. Malone might have learned from the foUowing pas- 
sage in Cymbeline, Act I, sc. vi, i. e. the Queen's speech to Pisanio: 

to shift his being, 






Is to exchange one misery with another." 
Again, in the 4th Book of Milton's Paradise Lost, v. 892 : 

** where thou might'st hope to change 

" Torment with ease." Steevens. 
I once thought that these two words might have been oftei^ 
confounded, by their being both abbreviated, and written chage. 
But an n, as the Bishop of Dromore observes to me, was some- 
times omitted both in MS. and print, and the omission thus 
marked, but an r never. This therefore might account for a com- 
positor iiijidvertently printing charge instead of change, but not 
change instead of charge; which word was never abbreviated. 
I also doubted the phraseology — change with, and do not at pre- 
sent recollect any example of it in Shakspeare's plays or in his 
time ; whilst in The Taming of the Shrew, we have the modem 
phraseology — change ^or .• 

** To change true rulesybr odd inventions." 
But a carefiil revision of these plays has taught me to place no 
confidence in such observations ; for from some book or other of 
the age, I have no doubt almost every combination of words that 
may be found in our author, however uncouth it may appear to 
©ur ears, or however different from modem phraseology, will at 
some time or other be justified. In the present edition, many 
which were considered as undoubtedly corrupt, have been incon- 
trovertibly supported. 

Still, however, I think, that the reading originally introduced 
by Mr. Theobald, and adopted by Dr. Warburton, is the true 
one, because it affords a clear sense ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the reading of the old copy affords none : for supposing change 
with to mean exchange for, what idea is conveyed by tiiis pas- 
sage? and what other sense can these words W^\ TVkfe ^\:&i- 
8tantiv& cAan^e being fbrmcrly used to sigmJ^ «oarietj^ V>» ckcwv^^ 

VOL. xni s 
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Alex, Soothsayer. 
Sooth, Your will ? 

Char,\% this the man? — Is 't you, sir, that know things? 
Sooth, In nature 's infinite book of secrecy} 
A little I can read. 
Altx. Show him your hand. 

Enter Enobarbus. 
Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough^ 
Cleopatra's health to drink. 

Char, Good sir, give me good fortune. 

of clothes, of honours, &c.) proves nothing : change of clothe* or 
linen necessarily imports more th:in one ; but the thing sought 
for is the meaning of the n>erb to change, and no proof is |umluced 
to show that it signified to drets ; or that it had any other mean- 
ing than to exchange. 

Charmian is talking of her future husband, who certainly 
could not change his boms, at present, for garlands, or any thing 
else, having not yet obtained them ; nor could she mean, that 
when he did get them, he should change or part with them, for 
garlands: but he might charge his horns, when he should many 
Charmian, with garlands : for liaving once got them, she in- 
tended, we may suppose, that he should wear them eontentedlf 
for life Horns charged vjith garlands, is an expression of a simi- 
lar import with one which is foimd in Charaeterisnii, or Lentm^e 
Leatures, 8vo. 1631. In the descnption of a contented cuckold, 
he is said to "hold his velvet horns high as the best of them.** 

Let it also be remembered that garlands are usually wreathed 
round the head,- a circumstance which adds great support to the 
emendation now made. So, Sidney : 

" A garland made, on temples for to wear." 
It is observable that the same mistake as this happened in 
Coriolanus, where the same correction wivs made by Dr. War- 
burton, and adopted by all the subsequent editors : 
" And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
** That should but rive an oak." 
The old copy 0161*0, as here, has change. Since this note was 
written, I have met with an example of the phrase^-to change 
Viithf in Lyly's Maydes J^&taniorthosis, 1600 : 

" The sweetness of that oiinquet must forego, 
** Whose pleasant taste is chan^d voith bitter woe." 
I am still, however, of opinion that charge, and not changCf is 
the true reading, for tlie reasons assigned in my original note. 

Mlaioat. 

/* To change his horns luith [i. e. for3 garlands," signifies, to 

be a triumphant cuckold ; a cuckold who will consider his state 

as an honourable one. Thus, says Benedick, in Miieh Ado ahoKt 

Nothing: "Tlicre is no stafi' more honourable than one tipt 

wit/j Aorn.'' We are not to \ooVl Vot seTvovia ^^|^xait3cfiL\&VM:Jb^% 

" skipping dialogue" as tYiat befox^ us. Suc^eiu . 
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Sooth. I make not, bat foresee. 

Char, Pray then, foresee me one. 

Sooth. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 

Char, He means, in fiesh. 

Iras. No, you shall paint when you are old. 

Char. Wrinkles forbid ! 

jilea:. Vex not his prescience^ be attentive. 

Char. Hush! 

Sooth. You shall be more beloving, than beloved. 

Char. I had rather heat my liver^ with drinking. 

^lea:. Nay, hear him. 

Char. Good now, some excellent fortune ! Let me be 
married to three kings in a forenoon, and 'widow them 
all: let me have a child at fifty ,^ to whom Herod of Jewry 
may do homage i"" find me to marry me with Octavius Cae- 
sar} and companion me with my mistress. 

^ I had rather heat my liver &c.] So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

" And let my liver rather heat with wine." Steevens. 
To know whv the lady is so averse fi:om heating her liver, it 
must be rememoered, that a heated liver is supposed to make a 
pimpled face, yohnson. 

The following passage in an ancient satirical poem, entitled 
NotetfromBlackfryarSil^VTy confirms Dr. Johnson's observation ; 
" He '11 not approach a taverne, no nor drink ye, 
** To save his life, hot water ; wherefore think ye ? 
** For heating 's fiver ; which some may suppose 
** Scalding hot, by the bubble* on hie nose.*' Malone. 
The liver was considered as the seat of desire. In answer to 
the Soothsayer, who tells her she shall be very loving, she says, 
** She had rather heat her Uver by drinking, if it was to be 
heated." M. Maaon. 

* let me have a child at fifty i] This is one of Shakspe are's 

natural touches. Few circumstunces are more flattering to the 
fair sex, than breeding at an advanced period of life. Steevens, 

• ■ to vohom, Herod of yev:ry may do homxige .•] Herod paid 
homage to the Romans, to procure the grant of the kingdom of 
Judea : but I befieve there is an allusion here to the theatrical 
character of this monarch, and to a proverbial expression founded 
on it. Herod was always one of the personages in the mysteries 
of our early stage, on which he was constantly represented as a 
fierce* haughty, blustering tyrant, so that Herod of yewry be- 
came a common proverb, expressive of turi)ulence and rage. 
Thus, Hamlet sajrs of a ranting player, that he " wt'herod* &' 
rod.** And, in this tragedy, Alexas tells Cleopatra, that ** noj 
even Herod of yev>ry dare look upon her when she is angT* 
i. e. not even a man as fierce as Herod. Accotdixv^ ^» ^3Ett* ^~ 
UHtion, the sfsnse of the present passsi^ ^wflil ' '*^ 
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' Sooth, You shall outlive the lady whom yoa seire. 

Char. O excellent! I love long life better than iigs.^ 

Sooth, Yo\x have seen and proved a &irer former fortune 
Than that which is to approach. 

Char, Then, belike, my children shall have no names:' 
Pr'ythee, how man'y boys and wenches must I have ? 

Sooth, If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million.^ 

wishes for a son who may arrive at such power and dominioii 
that the proudest and ftcrcitst monarchs of tlie earth may be 
braught under his yoke. Stetreti*. 

* J tore long life better than fgs-^ '^his is a proverbial Ci- 
pro ssion . Steevent, 

2 T/ien, belike, my children shall have no names »] If I hare 
already had tlie best of my fortune, then 1 suppose, Itkaiinnar 
name children^ that is, I am never to be married. However, tell 
inc the truth, tcU me, hov) many boys and wenches? yohnton. 

K fairer fortwwy I believe, means — a more reputable one. Her 
answer then implies, that belike all her children will bebastaxdi, 
wlio have no v\\^\x to the name of their father^s family. Thiia« 
says Launce, in the third Act of The TVco Gentlemen J Veroua,' 
'* That 's as much as to say bastard virtues, that indeed know not 
thoir fathers, and therefore have no names." Steevent. 

A line in our author's Jiape of Lucrece condrmu Mr. Stcevens's 
intcrpntation : 

•* Thy issue bhu'r'd with nameless bastardy.** Malone. 

^ Iferery of your wishes had a vjomb, 
Andfei'tjle every ivish, a million.'] Yot foretell in ancient edi- 
lions, the later copies \\iwe foretold, -forefe/ favours the emanda- 
lion of Dr. Warburton, wliich is made with rreat acuteness} 
yet the orig'inal reading may, I ttunk, stand. I/you had a* many 
"Kombs as you will have wishes^ and I shouldyorcfe"/ all those wishes, 
I should fontel a onillion of children. It is an ellipsis very fre- 
quent in conversation ; / should shame you, and tell all} that is, 
and if I should tell all. And is for and if, which was anciently, and 
is still provincially, used for if yohnxsn. 

If eveiy one of your wishes, says tlie Soothsayer, had a wovnb^ 
and each womb-invested wish were like wise 7^^'Vf, you then 
would have a ntillion of children. The merely supposing each of 
her wishes to liave a womb, would not warrant the Soothsayer 
to pronounce tliat she shoidd have any children, much less a mil- 
lion ; for, like Calpliumia, each of these wombs might be subject 
to "the sterile curse." The word fertile, therefore, is absolutely 
requisite to the sense. 

In the instance given by Dr. Johnson, ** I shbuld shame ytM^ 
ami tell all," / occurs in the fonner part of tlie sentence, and 
therefore may be well omiUcA a.^\cTviMcd«i\\svAYi«seno pcrsoosl 
pivttoun has been introduced. JVTolonc- 
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Oiar, Out, fool ! I forgive thee for a witch.* 

Alex. You think, none but your sheets are privy to your 
wishes. 

Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

Alex. We '11 know all our fortunes. 

Mno. Mine, and most of our fortunes^ to-night, shall 
be— -drunk to bed. 

Iras. There 's a palm presages chastity, if nothing else. - 

Char. Even as the o'erflowing Nilus presageth fsunine. 

Iras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 

Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognosti- 
cation,^ I cannot scratch mine ear.— Pry 'thee, tell her 
but a worky-day fortune. 

Sooth. Your fortunes are alike. 

Iraa. But how, but how ? give me particulars. 

Sooth. I have said. 

Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than she ? 

Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune better 
than I, where would you choose it? 

Iras. Not in my husband's nose. 

Char. Our worser tlioughts heavens mend! Alexasy— 
come, his fortune,*^ his fortune.-— O, let him marry a wo- 

The epithet^t'rfzVc is applied to womb, in Timon of Atheru: 
** Eiisear ihy fertile and conceptious womb." 

1 have received Dr. Warburton's most happy emendz^tion. 

The reader who wishes for more instruction on this subject, 
may consult Goulart's Admirable Histories, &c. 4to. ^607, p. 222, 
where we are told of a Sicilian woman who " was so fertile, as 
at tliirty bii-thes shec had scavcntie three children." Steeverut. 

* ■ I forgive thee for a lyjfcA.] From a common proverbial 
reproach to silly ignorant females : ** You '11 never be burnt for 
a witch." Steevens. 

. ' 2^ayy if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, &c.] So, 
in Othello : 

** — This hand is insist, my lady :— 
** This argwiisfruitfulness and liberal heart." JUalone. 
Antonio, in Dryden's Don Sebastian, has the same remark : 
** I have a moist, sweaty palm ; the more 's my sin. Steevens. 

* Alexasy — com£, his fortune,"] fin the old copy, the name of 
Alexas is prefixed to this speech. J 

Whose fortune does Alexas call out to have told? But, in 
short, this I dare pronounce to be so palpable and signal a trans- 
position, that I cannot but wonder it should have slipt the obs^ 
vation of all the editors ; especially of the 8agac\o\ia Vlt. ^^iB^. 
who has made this declaration. That if, throuf^hwA tlie fay^ ^^jy -. 
a// Mr speeches been printed vjithout the very MOCftfc* tf *"* f«***»' 

S2 
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man that cannot go, sweet Isis, I beseech thee ! And let 
her die too, and give him a worse 1 and let worse toWxm 
worse, till the worst of all follow him laughing to his 
gp-ave, fifly-fold a cuckold! Good Isis, hear me this pray- 
er, though thou deny me a matter of more weight ; good 
Isis, I beseech thee ! 

Iras, Amen. Dear goddess, hear that prayer of the 
people ! for, as it is a heart-breaking to see a handsome 
man loose-wived, so it is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul 
knave imciickolded ; Therefore, dear Isis, keep decorum, 
and fortune him accordingly ! 

Char, Amen. 

jllex. Lo, nowl if it lay in their hands to make me a 
cuckold, they would make themselves whores, but they M 
do't. 

£no. Hush ! here comes Antony; 

Char. Not he, the queen. 

Enter Cleopatra. 
Cleo, Saw you my lord?^ 
£no. No, lady. 

Cleo, Was he not here? 

Char. No, madam. 

Cleo. He was dispos'd to mirth ; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him. — Enobarbusy— - 
Eno. Madam. 

C/eo.Seek him,and bring him hither. Where 's Alexas? 
j^lex. Here, niadam,^ at your service,— My lord ap- 
proaches. 

he believes one might have applied them with certwnty to eftery 
iipvahr. But in how many instances has Mr. Pope's want of 
judp^TTicnt fp.lsified this opinion ? The fact is evidently this : Alexas 
bring-s a fortune-teller to Iras and Cliarniian, and says himself. 
We 7/ knovj all our Joriunes. Well; the Soothsayer bienns with 
the women ; and some jokes pass upon the subject of husbands 
and chastity : after which, tlic women hoping for the satisfac- 
lion of liaving something to laugh at in Alexas's fortune, call 
him to hold out his hand, and wish heartily that he may have the 
proppiostication of cuckoldom upon him. The whole speech, 
Ihcnfore, must be placed to Charmian. There needs no stronger 
proof of tliis being a true correction, than the observation which 
Alexas immediately subjoins on their wishes and zeal to hear > 
him abused. Theobald. 

^ Saw you my lord?'\ 0\c!L copy — Soct-^wi. C<«tected by the 
editor of the second foUo. Saw vf?^^ ^oirawetVi Nm\XecL «cN&e. 
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JEnter Antony, wiih a Messenger and Attendants. 

Clea. We will not look upon him: Go with us. 

[Exeunt Clso. Eno. Alex. Iras, Char. Sooth* 
sajrer, and Attendants. 

Me9a. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 

Ani, Against my brother Lucius? 

Mess. Ay : 
But soon that war had end, and the time *s state 
Made fiiends of them^ jointing their force 'gainst Caesar; 
Whose better issue in the war, from Italy, 
Upon the first encounter, drave them.^ 

jint. Well, 

What worst? 

Mess. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 

Ant. When it concerns the fool, or coward. — On : 
Things, that are past, are done, with me. — 'Tis thus; 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as he flatter 'd. 

Mess. Labienus 

(This is stiff news^) hath, with his Parthian force, 
£:iLtended Asia from Euphrates ;2 

^ Ifere, madam,] The respect due from Alexas to hia mistress, 
in my opinion, points out the title — Madam, (which is wanting 
in the old copy) as a proper cure for the present defect in metre. 

Steevetu. 
'..I— drave them.'] Drove is the ancient preterite of the verb, 
. to drive, and frequently occurs in the Bible. Thus, in yoshua, 
xxiv, 12 : " — and drave them out from before you." 
Again, in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad: 
'* to chariot he arose, 

** Drave forth, — ." Steevcns. 

» (TAf> U stiff new*)] So, in The Rape ofLucrece: 
** Fearing some hard news from tlie warlike band.** Malone. 

* JS^ctended Asiafroin Euphrates;'] i. c. widened or extended 
the bounds of the Lesser Asia. Warburton. 

To extend, is a term used for to seize ; I know not whether 
this be not the sense here. Johnson. 

1 believe Dr. Johnson's cxpllmation is right. So, in Selimus, 
Emperor of the Turks, 1594 : 

** Ay, though on all the world we m,ake extent, 
** From the south pole unto tlie nortliem bear." 
Again, in Tvielfth Kight : 

** — — this uncivd and unjust extent 
" Against thy peace." 
Ag-Ain, in Massinger'.s /Tievi Way eo pay M Debts » >2lafc '5LsX»f 
tj<mer savs : 
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His conquering banner shook, from Syria 
To Lydia, and to Ionia; 

Whilst 

^^nt. Antony, thou would'st say, — 

Mess. O, tny lordl 

jint. Speak to me home, mince not the general tongue; 
Name Cleopatra as she 's call'd in Rome: 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phrase ; and taunt my &ult8 
With such full licence, as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. (), then we bring forth weeds^ 
When our quick winds lie still ;'^ and our Uls told us. 
Is as our earing. Fare liiee well a while. 

** This manor is extended to my use." 
Mr. Toilet hits likewise no doubt but that Dr. Johnson's ei- 

glanation is just; " for (says he) Plutarch informs us that La- 
ienus was by the Parthian King made general of his troops, and 
hud over-run Asia from Euphrates and Syiiato Lydia and Ionia." 
To extend 18 a 1.* w term used for to seize lands and tenements.' 
In support of his assertion he adds the following instance: 
" I'hose wasteful companions had neither lands to extend nor 
^ods to be seized." Savile's translation of 7aofti#, dedicated to 
Qiieen Elizabeth. And then observes, that " Shakspeare knew 
the legal signification of the term as appears from a passage in 
At you LUt it: 

" And let my officers of such a nature 
'* Make an extent upon his house and lands." 
See Vol. V, p. 65, n. 6. 

Our ancient English writers almost always give us Euphrittes 
Instead of Euphrates. 

Thus, in Dravton's Polyolbion^ Song 21 : 

" That gliding go in state, like swelling Euphrates.** 
See note on Cymbeline, Act III, sc. iii. SteeveTie. 

^ When our quick winds lie 9tiii;2 The sense is, that man» not 
agitated by censure, like soil not ventilated by quid viiadg, pro- 
duces more evil than good, yohmon. 

An idea, somewhat similar, occurs also in The First Part of 
King Henry IV: " — the cankers of a calm world apd a long 
peace." Again, in The Puritan: "—hatched and nourished in 
the idle calms of peace." 

Again, and yet more appositely, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" For what doth cfierish weeds, hut gentle air T^ 
Dr. Warbui*ton has proposed to read — minds. It is at least a 
conjectiure that deserves to be mentioned. 

Dr. Johnson, however, might, in some degree, have counte- 
nanced his explanation by a singular epithet, that occurs twice 
in the Iliad — &vtfioTp(^ii\ literally, wind-nourished. In the first in- 
stance, L. XI, 256, it is appViedto IW \x«^^ o^NvVvOct^ vML'asVad. . 
been made ; in the second, L.. XV , ^a5,\ft ^'Wwt^m^AfcA.'^^R^ 
M ship. Stecifeni. 
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^^99, At your noble pleasure. [JExir. 

I suspect that quick vjtnds is, or is a corruption of, some pro- 
vincial word, signifying either arable lands, or tlie instruments of 
Imsbandry used in tiUing them. Earing signifies filovnng, both here 
and in page 218. So, in Genesis, c. xlv : •* Yet there are five years^ 
in the which there shall neither be earing nor harvest" Blackstone. 

This conjecture is well founded. The ridges left in lands turn- 
ed up by the plough, that they may sweeten during their fallow 
state, are still called u/7u/-rows. ^ick tmmis, I suppose to be the 
same as teeming fallows i for sucii Jallovjs are slwjiys fruitful in 
vteeds. 

Wind-rovss likewise signify heaps of manure, consisting of dung 
or lime mixed up with virgin earth, and distributed in long rows 
under hedges. If these wind^rows are suffered to ik still, in two 
senses, the farmer must fare the worse for his want of activity. 
linty if this compost be not frequently turned over, it will bring 
firth xaeeds spontaneously ; secondly, if it be suffered to continue 
vrlie^ it is made, the fields receive no benefit from it, being fit 
holy in their turn to produce a crop of useless and obnoxious her- 
bage. Steevent. 

Mr. Steevens's description of v)ind-rcns8 vriil gain him, I fear, 
but little reputation with the husbandman ; nor, were it more ac- 
curate, does it appear to be in point, unless it can be shown that 
^ick viindt uidvjtnd-rcnvs are synonymous ; and, further, that his 
interpretation will suit with the context. Dr. Johnson hath con- 
sidered the position as a general one, which indeed it is ; but be- 
ing made by Antony, and applied to himself, he, figuratively, is 
the idle soil; the malice that speaks home, the quick, or cutting 
poinds, whose frosty blasts destroy the profusion of weeds ; whilst 
our ILLS (that is the truth faithfully) told us; a representation 
of our ^ces in their naked odiousness — is as our earing j serves 
to plough up the neglected soil, and enable it to produce a pro- 
fitable crop. 

When the quick winds lie ttill, that is, in a m.ild vsinter, those 
weeds which " the t^-yannous breathings of the north** would 
have cut off, will continue to grow and seed, to tlie no small de- 
triment of tli£ crop to follow. Henley. 

Whether my definition of fjcinds or vsind-rovss be exact or erro- 
neous, in justice to myself I must inform Mr. Henley, that I re- 
ceived it fi-om an Essex fanner ; observing, at the same time, that 
in different comities the same terms are differently applied. 

Steevens. 

The words lie still are opposed to earing; quick means preg- 
nant; and the sense of the passage is: "When our pregnant 
tninds lie idle and untilled, they bring forth weeds ; but the tell- 
ing us of our faults is a kind of culture to them.** The pronoun 
our before quick, shows that the substantive to which it refers 
must be something belonging to us, not merely an external ob- 
ject, as the tiwWis. To talkof ^ici winds Vym^ «ttlW^»VN^\R^r 
ter than nonsense. M. Mason. 
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^nt. From Sicyon how the news? Speak there. 

1 Jltt. The man from Sicyon. — Is there such an one? 

2 Alt. He stays upon your will.* 

The words — He ttill, appear to have been technically used by 
those wlio borrow their metaphors fi-om husbandly. Thus As- 
chani, in his Toxophiiw, edit. 1589, p. 32: ** — as a ^Rnmde 
which is apt for come, &c. if a man let it lye itiiig &c. if it be 
wlieate it will tiinic into rje." SteevcM. 

Dr. Johnson thus explains the old readinpf : 

" The sense is, that man, not agitated by censure, Uke soil 
not ventilated by quick winds, produces more evil than good." 
This certainly is* true ofsoii, but where did Dr. Johnson find the 
wurd tail in this passage ? He found only vtindif and was forced 
to substitute toil ventiiated by naindi in the room of the word in 
the old copy ; as Mr. Steevens, in order to extract a meaning 
from it, supposes winds to mean /allenos, because " the ridges 
left in lands turned up by the plough, are termed ofnJ-rowsi" 
though surely the obvious explication of the latter word, rMtw ev- 
pfntd to the vfind, is the true one. Hence the rows of new-mo«|| 
grass laid in heaps to dry, are also called ti>fW-row«. 

The emendation which I have adopted, {minds,'] and which 
was made by Dr. Wai'burton, makes all perfectly clear ; for if in 
Dr. John.son^s note we substitute, nof cu/riv^it«/, instead of— ** sor 
9enti/ated by quick winds," we have a true interpretation of An- 
tony's words as now exliibitcd. Our quick minds, means, our 
lively, apprehensive minds. So, in King^ Henry /F", P. II: "It 
ascends me into the brain ; — ^makes it apprehensive, quick^ for- 
getive." 

Again, in this play : " The quick comedians," &c. 

It is, however, proper to add Dr. Warburton's own inteipre- 
tation : " While the active principle within us lies immerged in 
sloth and luxury, wc bring forth vices, instead of virtues, weeds 
instead of flowers and fruits j but the laying before us our ill con- 
dition plainly and honestly, is, as it were the first culture of the 
mind, which gives hope of a futiu'c harvest." 

Being at all times very unwilling to depart from the old copy, 
I should not have done it in this instance, but that the word vnnast 
in the only sense in which it has yet been proved to be used, af- 
fords no meaning; and I had the less scruple on the present oc- 
casion, because the same error is found in iLtng yokn. Act V, sc. 
vii, where we have, in the only authentick copy : 

" Death, having prey'd upon the outwanl parts, 
" Leaves them invisible ; and his siege is now 
" Against the viind" Malone, 

The observations of six commentators are here exhibited. To 
oWizT an additional line on tliis subject, (as the Messenger says 
to Lady Macduff,) ** were fell cruelty** to the reader, ^teeve/te, 

* ffe stays upon your tu«V/.] We meet with a similar phrase in 
Macbeth .- 

** TVorthy Macbclli, we. sVoy ujwn^xaVivwastr SteewM* 
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^^nt. Let him appear,— 

These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 

Enter another Messenger. 
Or lose myself in dotage. — What are you ? 

2 M€99, Fulvia thy wife is dead. 

Jint. Where died she ? 

2 Mesa. In Sicyon: 
Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. [Gives a Letter. 

Ant. Forbear me.— [iiViV Mes. 

There 's a g^eat spirit gone! Thus did I desire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again ;^ the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself:^ she 's good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her back,^ that shov'd her on. 
I must from this enchanting queen break off; 

* We wish it ours again."] Thus, in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. II ; 
" We mone that lost which had we didbemone." Steevens. 



the present pleasure 



By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself .^ The allusion is to the sun's diurnal 
course; which rising" in the east, and by revolution lowering, or 
setting in the luest, becomes the opposite of itself. Warburton, 

This is an obscure passagt.-. The explanation wliich Dr. War- 
burton has ofTei'cd is such, that I can add nothing to it ; yet, per- 
haps, Sh:ikspeare, who was less learned than his commentator, 
meant only, that our pleasures, as they are revolved in the mind, 
turn to p»am. yohnson. 

1 rather understand the passage thus : What vie often cast from 
lis in contempt toe vuish again for, and vnhat is at present our great- 
est pleasure, lowers in our estimation by the revolution of time; or 
iy a frequent return of possession becomes undesirable ami disagree- 
able. Toilet. 

I believe revolution means change of circumstances. This sense 
appears to remove eveiy difficulty from the passage . — The pleO' 
sure of to-day, by revolution of events and change qf circumstanceSf 
often loses all its value to us, and becomes to-morrwo a pain. 

Steevens. 

' The hand could pluck her back, &c.] The verb eouid has a pe- 
culiar signification in this place ; it does not denote power but Ai- 
dination. ' The sense is, the hand that drome her off mould now «t/- 
lingly pluck her back again. Heath. 

Could, would, and should, are a thousand times indiscrimiiu 
used In tlic old plays, and yet appear to have botn M 
THther by choice thatfi by chance, ^ieeveiu. 
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Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know. 
My idleness doth hatch.-— How now ! Enobarbns 1 

Enter Enobarbus. 

Eno, What 's your pleasure, sir? 

jtnt. I must with haste from hence. 

Eno, Why, then, we kill all our women: We see how 
mortal an unkindncss is to them ; if they suffer our de- 
parture, death 's the word. 

Ant, I must be gone. 

Eno, Under a compelling occasion, let women die; It 
were pity to cast them away for nothing; though, be- 
tween them and a great cause, they should be esteemed 
nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, 
dies instantly ; I have seen her die twenty times upon &r 
poorer moment i^ I do think, there is mettle in death, 
which commits some loving act upon her, she hath such 
a celerity in dying. 

jint. She is cunning past man's thought. 

E.no, Alack, sir, no; her passions are made of nothing 
but the finest part of pure love : We cannot call her 
winds and waters, si^^hs and tears ;^ tliey are greater 

^ poort r vinmvnt .-J For less reason ; upon meaner motives. 

yohnton. 
^ Wt cannot call her ivimls and rjatcfs, sighs and tears ;] I once 
itUy supp<ised thut Shuksj)curc wrott* — ** We cunnot call her 
sighs uiul tciirs, winds und whUts;" — -whicli is certunly the 
phraseology wc should now use. I mention such idle conjectures, 
however pliiusil>le, only to put idl future commentators on their 
guard against sas])ecting a passage to be corrupt, because th6 
diction is dift'erent fhmi that of the present day. The amuige- 
ment of tlie tt \t was the phraseology of Shakspeare, and proba- 
bly of his time. So, in King Himry VIII: 

" You must be well contented, 

** To make your house our Toiver." 
\Vv shoa]<l certainly now write — to make our Tower your house. 
Again in Coriolatius : 

" What good condition can a treaty find, 
" r the part that is at mercy ?" 
i. e. how can tlie party th:»t is at mercy or in the power of fUlo- 
ther, expctct to obtain in a treaty terms favo\u*able to them ? — See 
also a similiir inversion in Vol. IV, p. 359, n. 7. 

Tht passage, however, may be understood without any inver- 
sion. " We cannot call the chuiiorous heavings of her breast, and 
the copious streams which flow firom her eyes, by the or^iary 
Dome of sighs and tears*, \]hiey qjc^ ^^«Su&t nVan&ft^" Scc^ Maimie, 
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storms and tempests than almanacks can report: this 
cannot be cunning in her ; if it be, she makes a shower 
of rain as well as Jove. 

Ant, 'Would I had never seen her ! 

Eno. O9 sir, you had then left unseen a wonderful piece 
of work ; which not to have been blessed withal, would 
have discredited your travel. 

jint, Fulvia is dead. 
. Eno. Sir ? 

jint, Fulvia is dead. 

Eno, Fulvia? 

Ant. Dead. 

Eno, Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacrifice. 
When it pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a man 
from him, it shows to man the tailors of the earth; com- 
forting therein,! that when old robes are worn out, there 
are members to make new. If there were no more 
women but Fulvia, then had you indeed a cut, and the 
case to be lamented: this grief is crowned with consola« 
tion ; your old smock brings forth a new petticoat:— -and^ 
indeed, the tears live in an onion,^ that should water this 
sorrow. 



Dr. Young- has seriously employed tliis image, though sug 
gcstcd as a ridiculous one by Enobai'bus : 

** Sighs there are tempests here," 
says Carlos to Leonora, in The Revenge. Steeveiit. 

^ — it shoKs to nian the tailors of the earth; comforting there- 
iuf &C.3 1 have printed tliis after the original, which, though 
harsh and obscure, I know not how to amend. Sir Thomas Han- 
mer reads — ^They show to man the tailors of the earth; comforting 
liim therein, 8cc. I think the passage, wim somewhat less alte- 
ration, for alteration is always dangerous, may stand thus — ft 
shovss to men the tailors of the earth, comforting Hiem, Cfc. Johnson, 

The meaning is this~-^« the gods have been pleased to takeavjay 
your vsife Fulvia, so they have provided you vsith a new one in Cleo-' 
patra; in like manner as the tailors of the earth, vjhenyour old gar* 
orients are v:om out, accom,modate you vsith nevi ones. Anonymous. 

When the deities are pleased to take a man's wife from liim, 
this act of theirs makes them appear to man like the tailors of 
the earth : affording this comfortable reflection^ that the deitiea 
have made other women to supply the place of his former wife ; 
as the tailor, when one robe is worn out» supplies him with 100- 
ther. Malone. 



' — ^ — th^ tears live in an onion f h/^J\ So^ixi TKe "SMm, 
1634: "So much water as you nugbt ac^oeeze oral «& 
VOL. XIU. T 
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Ant, The business she hath broached in the 8tate» 
Cannot endure my absence. 

Eno, And the business you have broached here cannot' 
be without you ; especiaJly that of Cleopatra's, which 
wholly depends on your abode. 

jint. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience' to the queen, 
And get her love to part.** For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches,' 

had l>een tears enonp^h," &c. i. c. your sorrow should be a fvrced 
<»no. Ill anotlicr scene of this plaj- \\x^ have cniofi'^yed; and, in 
The Taming uf a Shre'ui, tlie lord says : 

** ' If the boy have not a woman's gift 

" To rain a shower of commamling tears, 

** An onion will do wvll." 
A|^in, in Hall's Virgidtiniarum, I-.ib. VI: 

** Some stronj^-snield ow/om shall stirrc his eyes 

" Rather than no salt teares shall then arise." Suxvens, 

'* The cause nfour expedience — ] Expedience for expedition. 

Warburtw. 
"* And get her love to part.'] I liave no doubt but we should i'<:ad 
leave,, ii\stejid of love. So afterwards : 

** 'Would sir* lijid never j^ivcn you leat^e to come !'* .l/i Maton. 
The old i-cading may mean — And prevail on her love to content 
to our separation. Stecvcns. 
1 suspect the autlior wrote : 

And get her leave to part. 
The greater part of tlie succeeding' scene is employed by An- 
tony, in an endeavour to obtain Cleopatra's permission to depart, 
and in vows of everhistinj^ constancy, not in persuading her to 
forget him, or love him no longer : 

" ■ 1 go from hence, 

" Thv soldier, servant ; m:dcing peace, or war, ^ 

" As'thou affect'st." 
I have lately observed that tliis emendation had been made by 
,Mr. Po )e. — If the old copy bo right, the words must mean, I 
will i^et her love to permit and endure our separation. But the 
word get connects much more naturally with the word /eavetKan 
with love. 

The same error [as I have since obsenxd] has happened in 
Titus Andronicus, and therefore I have no longer any doubt that 
leave was Shakspeare's word. In that play we find : 
" He loves his pledges deJU'cr than his life," 
instead of — He leaves, &c. ^\falone. 

5 _ more urgent totichest"] Things that touch me more »cn-» 
fih\y, more pressing motives. Johnson. 
So, Imogen says in Cymbeline : 
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Do strongly speak to us ; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

Petition us at home :^ Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Csesar, and commands 

The empire of the sea; our slippery people 

^ Whose love is never link'd to the dcserver, 

Till his deserts are past) begin to throw 

Pompey the great, and all his dignities, 

Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 

For the main soldier: whose quality, going on, 

The sides o' the world may danger: Much is breeding, 

Which, like the courser's hair,^ hath yet but life, 

And not a serpent's poison. Say, our pleasure, 

T<f such whose place is under us, requires 

Our quick remove from hence.* 

JSno. I shall do 't. [^Exeunr. 

** — a tovch more rare 

" Subdues all pang^, all fears." J^f. Mcuon. 

• Peti^hn us at kome:2 Wish us at home ; call for us to reside 
at home. yohMotu 

'' — ihe courser* 8 hair, &c.3 Alludes to an old idle notion that 
the liftir of a horse dropt into corrupted water, will turn to an 
animftl. Pope. 

So,' in Hoiinshed's Descrittion of England, p. 224 : ** — A horse- 
haire laid in a pale full ot the like water will in a shdrt time 
stirre and become a living creature. But sith the certaintie of 
these things ii rather .proved by few," &c. 

A^n, in Chiirch%-«rd'9 Discourse of rebellion, &c. 1570 : 
** Hit is of kinde much worsie than horses heare 
" That lyes in donge, where on vyle ^er/>enf*brede." Steepens. 

Dr. Lister, in the Philosophical ITransactions, showed that what 
were vulg-urly thouj^ht iMiimutcd horse -hairs, are real insects. It 
was alio affirmed, tli::t they moved like serpents, and were poi- 
sonous to swallow. Toilet. 

* — Say, our pleasure. 

To §uch lahose place is under us, require^ 

Our quick rewove frotn hence.'] Say to those whose place is 
under us, i. e. to our atteiuliinls, that our pleasure requires us to 
remove in haste from hence. The old copy has — " whose places 
under us," and *' required* The correction, which is certainly 
right, was made by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 
I should read the passage thus : 
— — Say our pleasure 
To such who He place* under us, requires 
Our quick remove &c. 
The amendment is a9»sligbt as that adopted by the editflr* aAd 
makes the sense more clear. M, MasoBu 
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SCENE III. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, anc/ Alexas. 

Cleo, Where is he ?^ 

Char. I did not see him since. 

Cleo, See where he is, who *s with him, what he does >- 

I did not send you ;i— -If you find him sad. 
Say, I am dancing ; if in mirth, report 

That I am sudden sick: Quick, and return. YExit Alks. 

Char. Madam, methinks, if you did love him dearly, 
^'ou do not hold the method to enforce 
'i'hc like from him. 

Cleo. What should I do, I do not? 

Char.ln each thing give him way, cross him in nothing. 

Cleo, Thou tcachest like a fool: the way to lose him. 

Char, Tempt him not so too far: I wish, forbear; 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 

Enter Anton?. 
But here comes Antony. 

Cleo. I am sick, and 8ulIen^' 

Ant, I am sorry to give breathing to my purposer— 
Cleo, Help me away, dear Charmian, I shall &1I; 

I I cannot be thus long, the sides of nature 
Will not sustain it.* 

^-i^it. Now, my dearest queen,— 

Cleo. Pray you, stand further from me. 

. 'int, ' What '» the matter? 

Cleo, I know, by that same eye, there *8 somegoodnews. 
Wliat says the married woman? — ^You may go; , 
'Would, she had never given you leave to come! 

^ JVhere is he .?] The present defect of metre might be sup- 
plied, by reading : 

Where is he now ? 
So, in Macbeth : " The tliane of Fife had a wife ; where is she 

.1011? y Steevens. 

^ I dill not send you;'] You must gt) as if you came with- 
out my order or knowledge, yohnson. 
So, in Troilus and Cressida : 

" We met by chance ; you did not find mc heM^jifalme- 

the sides of nature 

ti^ill not sustain it.] So, in T'tvelfth Night: 
" T/iere is no woman's «iJes 
" Can bide the bedting oi »o 6\ic«\^ ?cv>^>b\aw. Suewa*. 
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Let her not say, 'tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you ; hers you are. 

jint. The gods best knowj-— 

Clco. O, never was there queen 

So mightily betra/d ! Yet, at the first, 
I saw the treasons planted. 

Jint, Cleopatra,—- 

Cleo, Why should I think, you can be mine, and true, 
Though you in swearing shake the throned gods,^ 
Who have been false to Fulvia ? Riotous madness, 
To be entangled with those mouth-made vows, 
Which break themselves in swearing! 

jint. Most sweet queen, — 

Cleo, Nay, pray you, seek no colour for your g(ung, 
But bid farewel, and go: when you sued staying. 
Then was the time for words: No going then;— 
Eternity was in our lips, and eyes; 
Bliss in our brows' bent ;^ none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven :^ They arc so still. 
Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world. 
Art turn'd the greatest liar. 

jint. How now, lady ! 

Cleo, I would, I had thy inches ; thou should'st know, 
There were a heart in Egypt. 

jlnt. Hear me, queen : 

The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services a while ; but my full heart 
Remains in use'* with you. Our Italy 

** Though you in svtearifig shake the throned ^ods,1 So, In Timon 
of Athens: 

** Althoug'h, I know, you '11 swear, tcmhly swear, 
'* Into sti'ong" shudders, and to licawnU- agiics, 
** The ininiortal j^ods that hear you." Steevens, 

* in our brows' bent;] i. c. in tlic arch of our ej'c -brows. 
So, in King John : 

** Why do you bendsxich solemn i;roT.'s on me ?'* Steepens. 

* — — a race of heaven .] i. c. had a smack or flavour of heaven. 

IVarburton. 

This word is well explained ])y Dr. Warburton ; the race of 
wine is the taste of the soil. Sir T. Hanmer, not understanding 
Ihe word, reads, ray. See Vol. II, p. 37, n. 7. Johneon. 

I am not sure that the poet did not mean, was ofhewoenly origin, 

« Remaiminuse — J The poet seetn* to tSVoAe Xo^^iifc 
distinctioa between the uee and a^o^titf ^owenion. ** ^^^ 

T3 
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Shines o'er with civil swords : Sextus Poxnpeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome : 
Equality of two domestick powers 
Breeds scinipulous faction: The hated, grown to strength, 
Are newly grown to love : the condemned Pompevi 
Rich in his father's honour, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of such as have not thriv'd 
Upon the present state, whose numbers threaten; 
And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change: My more particular, 
And that which most with you should safe my going,^ 
Is Fulviu's death. 

Cleo, Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It docs from childishness :— Can Fulvia die?<^ 

jint. She 's dead, my queen: 
Look here, and, at thy sovereign leisure, read 
The garboils she awak'd;^ at the last, best i^ 

The same phrase has already occurred in The M^chant of 
I'enice .• 

" I am content, so he will let me have 
•• The other lialf in use, — ." Steevens. 

" should safe my going,"] \. e. should render my going -not 

dangeroiis, not likely to produce any miscliief to jrou. Mr. 
Theobald, instead of safe, the reading of the old copy, unneces- 
sarily reads salnx. Malone. 

tafe my going", is the true reading. So, in a subsequent 
6Cene, a soldier says to Enobarbus : 

•* — — Best vou safed the bringer 

" Out of the* host. Stee^>ens. 

* It does from childishness :-^an Fuhia dieP"] That Fulvia wm 
mortal, Cleopatra could have no reason to doubt; the meaning . 
therefore of her question seems to be : Wiii there ever be an end 
rf ,'our excuses ? As often as you 'want to leave me, foili not tome 
Fdlvia, some new pretext be found for your departure? She has al- 
ready snid th:it though age could not exempt her irom follies, at 
L-: si it frees her from a childish belief in all he says. Steevena* 

I am Inclined to think, that Cleopatra means no more than — 
Is it possible that Fulvia should die ? I will not believe it. Jtitsm. 

Though age has not exempted me from folly, I am not so child- 
ish, as to have apprehensious fi-om a rival that is ho more. And 
is Fulvia dead indeed ? Such, 1 tiiink, is the meanmg. Maltme. 

^ The garboils she o'ojaFd;'] i.e. the commotion she occasioned. 
The word is used by Hey wood, in The Rape of LuereccylGSS: 

** thou Targuin, dost alone survive, 

" Tlie head of all those garboile*?* , 

Afrain, by Stanyhurst^ uv Y)*» \jraKvs\adiwi ^l >^ %s^ 'S^Mk. ^ 
Virgil's j^ncid, 1582 : 
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See, wheii) and where she died. 

Cleo, O most false love I 

Where be the sacred vials thou should'st fill 
With sorrowful water ?2 Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd shall be. 

Jnt, Quarrel no more, but be prepar'd to know 
The purposes I bear ; which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice : Now, by the fire,' 
That quickens Nilus' slime, I go from hence, 
Thy soldier, servant ; making peace, or war. 
As thou affect'st* 

Cleo, - Cut my lace, Charmian, come;— 

But let it be.— I am quickly ill, and well: 
So Antony loves.^ 

jint. My precious queen, forbear; 

And give true evidence to his love, which stands 

•* Now manhood and garboils I chaunt and martial horror.'* 

Again, in Jai'vis Markham's Mnglish Arcadia, 1607 : " Days df 

mourning by continuall garboiles were, however, numbered and 

cncreased.*' The word is derived from the old French garbouil^ 

which Cotgrave explains by hurlyburh, great stir'^ Steevens. 

In Cawm-ey's Alphabetical Table of hard Wordsy 8vo. 1604, ^ar- 
binle is explained by the word hurlyburly. Malone. 

^ at the last, best:"] This conjugal tribute to the memory 

of Fulvia, may be illustrated by Malcolm's elogpium on the thane 
of Cawdor: 

— nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it" Steevens. 

* O most false love / 

Where he the sacred vials thou should*stfill 
With sorroioful vsater .?] Alluding to the lachrymatory \ials, 
or bottles of teai's, which the Romans sometimes put into the 
urn of a friend, yohnson. 

So, in the first Act of The Tv3o Noble KinsnieUi said to be writ- 
ten by Fletcher, in conjimction with Shakspearc: 
" Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
" Saared vials filled viith tears. ^* Steevens. 

3 — — Now, by the fire, &c.] Some word, in the old copies, 
being here wanting to the metre, I have not scrupled to insert 
the adverb — Nvo3, on the authority of the following passage in 
King yohn, as well as on that of many others in the different 
pieces of our author : 

** Novi, by the sky that hangs aboire our heads, 

** 1 like it well : — ." Steevent. 

* So Antony loves."] i. e. uncertsin as th^ ^\dXj& ot isv^* \Nft.^jiiJ^\% 
the lore of Antony. Steevent. 
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An honourable trial. 

Ctco. So Fulvia told mc. 

I pr'ythec, turn aside, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say, the tears 
Belong to Egypt:* Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling ; and let it look 
like perfect honour. 

Jtit, You Ml heat my blood; no more. 

Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 

.ijit. Now, by my sword, — 

Clco, And tarj^et, — Still he mends; 

But this is not the best : Look, pr'ythec, Charnjian, 
How this Herculean Uoniaii'* docs become 
The carriage of his chafe. 

Jnt. I '11 leave you, lady. 

Clco, Courteous lord, one word. 
Sir, you and 1 must part, — but that 's not it: 
Sir, you and I have lov'd, — but there 's not it ; 
That you know well: Something it is 1 would| — 
O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten.^ 

^ to K;^ypt:'] To mc, the Qiiccn of Ejjfjpt. yohnwiu 

* Hcrculoan Roman — ] Antony traced bis descent from 

intotii a son o^ Hercules. Steeven*. 

' Of my ohlivlon Is a very Antony , 
And I (tni all forgotten.^ CU'opatra has something to saVi 
which seems to he suppressed by sorrow; and af\er many at- 
tempts to produce her meaning", slie cries out: O, this oblivious 
memory of mine is as false and treacherous to mc as Antony is, and 
I forget every thing. Olflivion, I believe, is boldly used for a mS' 
mory apt t<» be deceitful. 

If tw) much latitude be Uiken in this explanation, we might 
with little violence read, as Mr. Edwards h:is proposed in hU 
MS. notes: 

Oh me ! oblivion is a very Antony, &c. Steevent, 

Perhaps nothinj^ more is necessarj' here than a chane^ of punc- 
tuation; liny! being still an exclamation frequenuy used in 
the West of England. Henley, 

Oh my / in the provincial sense of it, is only an imperfect ex- 
clamation of— OA my God ? TIic decent cxclaimer always stops 
before the sacrcil name is pronounced. Co\ikl such an exclama- 
tion therefore have been uttered by the Pagan Clcopatrn i 
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Ant. But that your royalty 

Holds idleness your subject, I should take you 
For idleness itself.^ 

Cleo, 'Tis sweating labour, . 

To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me ; 
Since my becomings kill me,^ when they do not 

The sense of the passage appears to me to be this : " O, my 
•blivion, as if it were another Antony, possesses me so entirely, 
that I quite forget myself." M. Mason. 

I have not tlie smallest doubt that Mr. Steevens's explanation 
of this passage is just. Dr. Johnson says, tliat ** it was her me- 
mory, not her oblivion, that like Antony, was forgetting and de- 
serting her." It certainly was ; it was her oblivious memory, as 
Mr. Steevens has well interpreted it ; and the licence is much in 
our author's manner. Malone* 

• But that your royalty 
Hold* idleness your subject^ I should take you 
For idleness itself. 1 i. e. But that your charms hold me, who 
am tlie greatest fool on earth, in chains, I should have adjudged 
you to be the greatest. That this is the sense is shown by her an- 
swer: 

' Tis sweating labour. 
To bear suc/i idleness so near the heart. 
As Cleopatra this.^~ Warburton, 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is a very coarse one. The sense 
may be :— But that your queenship chooses idleness for the sub- 
ject of voiu* conversation, I should take you for idleness itself 
So Webster, (who was often a close imitator of Shakspeare) in 
his Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 
** — how idle am I 
** To question my own idleness .'" 
Or an antithesis may be designed between royalty and sub- 
ject. — But tliat I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty 
holds idleness in subjection to you, exalting you far above its in- 
fluence, I should suppose you to be the very genius of idleness 
itself. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's latter interpretation is, I think, nearer the truth. 
But perhaps, ycur subject ratlier means, whom being in subjection 
to you, you can command at pleasure, *< to do your bidding,** to 
assume tlie airs of coquetry, &c. Were not this coquet one of 
your attendants, I should suppose you yourself were this capri- 
cious being. Malone. 

' Since my becomings kill me,1 There is somewhat of obscu- 
rity in this expression. In the first scene of the pUy Antony had 
caUed her — 

" — virrangling queen, 

'' Whom every uiing become*.** . . *■ > 
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Eye well to you : Your honotrr calls you hence; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly , 
And all the gods go with you ! upon your sword 
Sit laurel'd victory!^ and smooth success 
Be strew'd before your feet! 

jint. Let us go. Come ; 

Our separation so abides, and flies, 
That thou, residing here,^ go'st yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Rome. »^n .ifiartment in Cxsar's Houae. 
Kntcr OcTAvius Ca;sak, L.BFiJiVSj land Attendants, 

Cas, You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 
Tt is not Caesar's natural vice to hate 
One great competitor :3 From Alexandria 
This is the news ; He fishes, drinks, and wastes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra; nor the queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he : hardly gave audiencei or 

It IS to tlus, perhaps, that she alludes. Or, she may mean— 
That conduct which, iii my own opinion, becomes me, as often as 
it appears ungraceflil to you, is a shock to my sensibility. iSteewM. 

^ laurePd victory /] Thus the second fc)lio. The inaccu- 
rate predecessor of it — laurti victory. Steevens. 

2 That thoUf residing here, &c.] This conceit might have been 
suggested by the followinj^ passage in Sidney's Jrcadia, Book I: 
" She went tliev staid; or, rightly for* to sav, 
'* She staid witfi them, they went in thought with her." 
Thus also, in The Jfercator of Phiiitus : ** Si domi sum, foria est 
animus ; sin foris sum, animus domi est." Steevens, 

^ One great competitor .-J Perhaps — Our great competitor. 

yoluuw. 
Johnson is certainly right in his conjecture that we ought to 
read — " Our great competitor,*' as tliis speech is addressed to 
Lepidus, his partner in tlie empirt». Competitor means here, as it 
does whcTever the word occurs iu- Shakspeare, cutodate or Jutrt- 
ner. So Menas savs : 

** These three world-sharers, these competitors, 
" Are in thy vessel." 
And again, Caesar, speaking of Antony, says— 
** Thiit thou, my brother, my eoinpe'titor, 
" In top of all design, my mate in empire." JIL AJbton. 
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VouchsaPd to think he had partners :* You shall find tlierc 
A man, who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow. 

Lefi. I must not think, there are 

Evils enough to darken all his goodness : 
His faults, m him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackness;^ hereditary, 



or 



Vouchsafed Xjo think he had partners:'] Tlic irregularity of metre 
in the first of these lines induces me to suppose the second ori- 
ginally and elliptically stood thus : 

Ot H}ouchsaf*d think he had partners &c. 
So, in Cyvibeli?ie, Act II, sc. ii : 

** Will force him think 1 have pick'dtlic lock*' &c. 
not to think. Steex-ens. 

* ■ as the spots of heaven, 
Morejiery by night's blackness;] If by spots are meant stars, 
as night has no other fiery spots, the compKrison is forced and 
harsh, stui's having* been always supposed to l)eautify the night ; 
nor do I comprehend what there is in the countcfpail of tills 
simile, which answers to night's blackness. Hanmer reads : 
spots on ermine. 

Or fires, by night^s blackness. Johnson. 
The meaning seems to be — As the stars or spots of heaven are 
not obscured, i)ut rather rendered more bright, by the blackness 
of the night, so neither is the goodness of Antony eclipsed by his 
evil qiialities, but, on the contrary, Iiis faults seem enlarged and 
agg^ravattd by his virtues. 

That which answers to the blackness of the night, in the coun- 
terpail of the simile, is Antonyms goodness. Hifi goodness is a 
ground which gives u relief to his faults, and makes them stand 
out moi'e prominent and conspicuous. 

It is objected, that stars rather beautify than deform the night. 
But the poet considers them here only with respect to their pro' 
minence and splendour. It is sufficient for him tliut tlieir scintilla- 
tions appear sti'onj^er in consequence of darkness, as jewels are 
more resplendent on a black ground than cm any other. — That the 
prominence and splendour of the sUirs were alone in Shakspeare's 
contemplation, appears fi-oni a passage in Hamlet, where a simi- 
lar thought is less equivocally expressed : 

" Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

" Stick fery o/" indeed." 
A kindred thought occurs in King Henry V: 

" — thoup^h tlie truth of it stands off as gross 

'* As black from white, my eye will scarcely see it-'* 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I : 

« And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

*• My refarmation, glittering g'er ipy faqltf 
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Rather than purchased ;^ what he cannot change. 
Than what he chooses. 

Ciftf. You are too indulgent: Let us grant} it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
To give a kingdom for a mirth ; to sit 
And keep the turn of tippling with a slave; 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With knaves that smell of sweat : say, this becomes him, 
(As his composure must be rare indeed, 
Whom these things cannot blemish,^) yet must Antcmy 
No way excuse his soils,^ when we do bear 

" Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
" Than tliiit which hath no foil to set it off." Malone, 
f*oc Hamlet, Act V, sc. ii. Steevcns, 

* .-''^ purchased ;"] Procured by his ovm fault or endeavour. 

' i» savi this becomes Am, 
(As his composure must be rare indeed. 

Whom these things camiot blemish,y\ Tills seems inconsequent. 
1 read: 

And his composure &c. 
Grant that this becomes him, and if it cannot become him, he 
must liave in him something very uncommon, yet, &c. Johnson. 
Though tlie construction of tliis passage, as Dr. Johiison ob- 
serves, appears harsh, there is, I believe, no corruption. In At 
y^u Like it we meet with the same kind of phraseology: 
** — wliat though you have beauty, 
** (y^j by my faith I see no more in you 
" Than wiUiout candle may go dark to bed,) 
'* Must you tlierefore be proud and pitiless ?" 
f5ce Vol. V, p. 101, n. 7. Malone, 

^ No vsay excuse his soils,] The old copy has— ^//j. For the 
cTncndation now made I am answerable. In the MSS. of our au- 
thor's time r and f are often undistinguishable, and no two letters 
are so often confounded at the press. Shakspeare has so regu- 
larly used this word in the sense reqmred here, that there can- 
not, I imagine, be the smallcstdoubt of the justness of this emen- 
dation. So, in Haindet : 

** — and no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 

'* Tlie vulue of his will." 
Again, in Lovers Labour '* Lost: 

** The only soil of his fair ^rtue's gloss." 
Again, in Measure/or Measure: 

** Who is as fr^e from touch or soil with her, 

" As she from one ung^t.** 
Again, ibid: 

" My unaoiVd name, lYve a.\3L&^"&t^iv&^^ Qi^w>j\jitr 
Affably in King Henry IV ^ P. 11; 
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So great weight in' his lightness.^ If he fiU'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuousness. 
Full surfeits, and the dryness of his bones, 
Call on him for 't:^ but, to confound such time,^ 
That drums him from his sport, and speaks as loud 
As hb own estate, and ours, — 'tis to be chid 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge,^ 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure. 
And so rebel to judgment. 

Enter a Messenger. 

L>efi, Here 's more news. 

Mess. Thy biddings have been done ; and every hour, 
Most noble Cxsar, shalt thou have report 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea ; 
And it appears, he is belov'd of those 
That only have fgar'd Caesar:* to the ports 
The discontents repair,* and men's reports 

** For all the soil of the achievement g^s 

" With me into the earth." 
In the last Act of the play before us we find an expression 
nearly synonjmous : 

** His taints and honours 

** Wag-'d equal in him.*' 
Again, in Act II, sc. iii : 

** Read not my blcTnishes in the world's reports." Malone. 

' ' So great tveight in his lightness^'] The word light is one of 
Shakspeare's favourite play-things. The sense is — His trifling 
levity throws so much burden upon us. yohnson. 

^ Call on hiinfor 'f .•] Call on Ai?», is, visit him. Sajrs Caesar— 
If Antony followed his debaucheries at a time of leisure, I should 
leave him to be pimished by their natural consequences, by sur- 
yisits and dry bones. Johnson. 

^ — to confound such time,"] See p. 191, n. 8. Malone. 

' — boys ; voho, being mature in inoioledge,'] For this Hanmer, 
who thought the maturity of a boy an inconsistent idea, has put : 

— Huhof immature in knowledge : 
but the words experience and judgment require that we read ma' 
ture: though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation. By 
b&ys mature in knovaledgCy are meant, boys old enough fo know their 
duty. Johnson. ^^ 

* That only havefear'd Cesar:'] Those whom not love h\it fear 
made adherents to Cxsar, now show their affection for Pompey. 

* The discontents repair,] Thatis,themotecontcwt«. ^^mKbif 
ITenry IF, F. I : 

VOL. XIII \j 
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Give him much wrong'd. 

C<X8, I should have kno\ni no less:- 

It hath been taught us from the primal state) 
That he, which is, was wish'd, until he were ; 
And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd, till ne'er worth love, 
Comes doar'd, by being lack'd.^' This common body, 
Like a viijrabuiid flag upon the stream, 
Goes to. t\\v\ back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with molion.^ 



" tbiit mriv pk'usc tlic eye 

•*Of'firkl«' cli.-.ngolinjjs and poor discontents" 
See Vol. VIII, p. 315, n. 1. Matone. 

^ — — he, ivhich is, vjas u*ish*iif until he viere ; 
Am: the ehb\i man, ne^er iov*(if till ne*er v:orth lore. 
Cow t's dcuvW, hv being lacl^d.^ f Old copy— ^/irarV.] Let us ex- 
amine the St usl- of this [:.s it stoixT] in pluin prose. The earliest 
histories irf-nn us, that the tnan in supreme comtnand laas alvtajt 
ivish''J to gdin that command, till he had obtaiiCd it. And he, •mhom 
the 'multitude has conttntcJly seen in a /ow co7idition, vjhen he begins 
to be Ki:anteif by them, becomes to be fciir'd by them. But do the 
nnilliUuU' fear a mun bccmisc tliey want liim ? Certainly, we 
must read : 

Comes dcarM, by bvin^ lacPd. 

i. e. endearM, a favourite to tln-ni. Besides, the context requires 
this readinj^; for ii was not fi ar, hut love, that made the people 
flock to younjif Ponijicy, and wliat occasioned this reflection. So, 
in Coriolanus : 

" 1 sliall be /ovV, when I am laci^d.*' War burton. 
The connection was made in 'I'heohidd's edition, to whom it 
was communicated by Dr. Wavhurton. Something, however, ii 
yet wanting". What is the meaning' of — " ne'er lov'd till ni^er 
woilli love ?" I sup])ose thut the second weVr was inadvertently 
repeated at the press, and that we shoidd read — till not wortn 
love. Malone. ' . 

■^ •^— rot itself — ] The w. i"d — itself, is, I believe, an interpo- 
lation, being" wholly useless to the sense, and injurious to the 
measiu'c. Stceoetis. 

^ Goes to, and back, lackeying the varying tide. 
To rot itself 'voith motion.'] [Old copy — lashing."] Buthowcan 
a flag, or rush, floatinp^ upon a stream, and that has no motion 
but what the fluctuation of the water gives it, be said to lasli 
the tide ? This is making a scoiu'ge of a weak ineffective thing, 
and giving it an active violence in its own power. 'Tis true, 
there is no sense in the old reading ; but the addition of a sinrie 
letter will not only give us good sense, but the genuine word of 
our author into the bargain : 

— lackeying tncoar^'ing tide, 
i. e. floating backwards and Yorvf-Aria "w\>\\>i>\ft "^wnsSukSKi. ^ ^^ 
tide, like a page, or lackey y aX \us maLS\.tic*b V^\i\a. TKeoboU, 
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Me88. Caesar, I bring thee word, 

Menecrates and Menas, &inous pirates, 
Make the sea serve them; which they ear^ and wound 
With keels of every kind : Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy ; the borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on %^ and flush youth^ revolt : 
No vessel can peep forth, but 'tis as soon 
Taken as seen ; for Pompey's name strikes more, 
Than could his war resisted. 

Cas. Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassels.^ When thou once 
Wast beaten from Modena, where thou slew'st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow; whom thou fought'st against, 
Though daintily brought up, with patience more 

Tlieobald's conjecture may be supported by a passage in the 
fifth Book of Chapman's translation of Homer's Odyssey: 
** — who would wiDinriy 
" Lacky along so vast a lake of brine ?*' 
Again, in lus version of the 24th Iliad: 

** My guide to Argos either ship'd or laciying by thy side." 
Again, in the Prologue to the second part of Antonio and Me- 
lilda, ia02 : 

" O that oiur power 

" Could lacky or keep pace with diir desires !" 
Again, in The <ii>hole magnijicent EntertainTtient given to King 
yaTnesy ^ueen Anne hi9 JVife, &€, iOfarch 15, 1603, by Thomas 
J>ecker, 4to. 1604: " The minutes (that lackey the heeles of 
time) run not faster away than do our joyes." 

Perhaps another messenger should be noted here, as entering 
with &esh news. Steevens. 

* ' which they ear — ] To ear, is to plough ; a common me- 
taph or. Johnson . 

To ear, is not, however, at tliis time, a common word, I meet 
with it again in Turberville's Falconry, 1575 : 

** because I have a larger field to ear.** 

See also Vol. V, p. 181, n. 9. Steevens. 

* Lack blood to think on V,] Tiuni pale at the thought of it. 

Johnson. 
- • — and flush youth — ] Flush yoiith is youth ripened to man- 
hood; j/ot/M whose blood is at tlie flow. So, in Timon of Athens: 
" Now the time \s flush, — '* Steevens. 

^ thy lascivious wassels.] Wassel is here put for intempt - 

rsuice in gentral. For a more particular account of the vord^sec 
Macbethy Vol. VII, p. 74, n. 8. The old copy, Yvowfevet^xtsAa — ^as- 
^aiiet. Steevens. 
FMfa/g is, without question, the tiTie vcadvwg. Henley. 
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Than savages could suffer: Thou didst drink 

The stale of horses,-* and the gilded puddle^ 

Which beasts would cough at: thy palate then did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge; 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsed'st ; on the Alps, 

It is reported, thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on : and all this 

nt wounds thine honour, that I speak it now,) 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So much as lank'd not. 

J^efi. It is pity of him. 

CV«. Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome: 'Tis time we twain* 
Did show ourselves i' the field ; and, to that end, 
Assemble we immediate council i^ Pompey 

4 Thou didtt drink 

The stale of horses^'] All these circumstances of Antony's 
distress, are taken literally fi-om Plutarch. Steevcnt, 

* funded puddle •^'] There is frequently observable on the 

surface of stagnant pools that have remained long undisturbed^ 
a reddish gold-coloured slime : to this a{)pearance the poet here 
refers. Henley. 

* Drire hitn to Ro^ne: *Tis time toe tvsQtn &c.] The defect of 
t \\G metre induces me to believe that some word lias been inad- 
vertently omitted. Perhaps oiu* author wrote : 

Drive hiin to Roone disgraced: *Tlitimev>€tViain 8cc. 
So, in Act 111, sc. xi : 

" So she 

" From Eg}'pt drive her all-f//i;ip-flc«/ fnend." Malone^ 
I had rather perfect this defective Ime, by the insertion of an 
.ulverb which is frequently used hy our authoi*, and only enforces 
what he ai)parcntly desig-ned to say, than by the introduction of 
an epithet wliich he mi^Iit not have chosen. I would therefore 
lead : 

'TV^ tiine indeed vie t^vain 

Did shov) uursel'ces &.c. Stcevms. 

' Asse^nble we immediate council:'] [[Old copy— Assemble mf] 
Shakspeare fi'cquently uses this kind of phraseology, but I do 
not recollect any instance where he has inti'oduccd it in soletim 
dialogue, where one equal is speaking to tinothcr. Perhaps 
tlierefore the cori'cction made bv the editor of the second folio is 
right: Assemble stye &,c. So, aftcrwaixls : 

** Haste it'e for it : 

*' Yet, ere wc pvit ourselves in arms, despatch wtf," &c.; 
Since this note was written, \\vjk\<i o\iat"t\^i»\.^\^%OTB«.''^a%a*- 
oloffy used by our poet tj\ gruv^i (!iiu\o^vi. ^et TY«»luft«BA:(^«v 
^/c^as Act III^ sc. iU : 
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Thrives in our idleness. 

Lefi, To-morrow, Csesar, 

I shall be fumish'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by sea and land I can be able. 
To 'front this present time. 

Caa, Till which encounter, 

It is my business too. Farewel. 

Left, Farewel, my lord: what you shall know mean time 
Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 
To let me be partaker. 

Caa, Doubt not, sir; 

I knew it for my bond.s [^Exeuiu. 

SCENE V. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 

Cleo, Charmian,-— 
Char, Madam. 
Cleo, Ha, ha!— 
Give me to drink mandragora.^ 

" — — A strange fellow here 

" Writes me, tliat man, however dearly parted," Sec. 

Mia/oiie, 
1 adhere to the reading of the second folio. Thus, in King Hen- 
ry /F, P. II, King Henry V, says : 

" Now call TOe our high court of parliament." Steevcns. 

^ — Iknevj it for my bond.] That is, to be my bounden duty. 

M. Mason. 
^ '^"^mandr agora."] A plant of which the infusion was si:p- 
posed to procure sleep. Shakspeare mentions it in Othello.- 
" Not poppy, nor mandra^ora, 
" Nor all the drowsy svTups of the world, 
** Shall ever med'cine tliee to that sweet sleep — ." 

yo/mso?;. 
So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1633 : 
** Come violent deatli, 

" Serve for inandragora, and make rae sleep.'* Steevens. 
Gerard, in his Herbal, says of the niandragoras : " Dioscoridcs 
ioth particularly set downe many faculties hereof, of which not- 
withstanding there be none proper unto it, save those that de- 
pend upon Uie drowsie and sleeping power thereof." 

In Adlington's Apuleius (of which the epistle is dated 1566) 
reprinted 1639, 4to. bl. 1 p. 187, Lib. X : " I gave him no pcy- 
son, but a doling drink of mandragorasi whiclk ift oC vni&Vl l^ONitii 
that it will cause any man to sleepe, as t]|\ou^\v\uet^QK " "^ 

U2 
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Char. Why, madam? 

Cleo, That I might sleep out this great g^p of tku^j 
My Antony is away. 

Char. You tliink of him 

Too much. 

Cleo. O, treason \^ 

Char. Madam, I trust, not so* 

Cleo. Thou, eunuch ! Mardian I 

Mar, What 's your highness' pleasure? 

Cleo. Not now to hear thee sing; I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has: 'Tis well for thee. 
That, being unseminar'd, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Hast thou aifections? 

Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 

Cleo. Indeed? 

Mar. Not in deed, mudum ; for I can do nothing 
But what in deed is honest to be done : 
Yet have 1 fierce affections, and think. 
What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo. O Charmian, 

Where think'st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 
O happy horse, to bear the weii^ht of Antony ! 
Do bravely, horse! for wot'st thou whom thou moyst? 
The demi- Atlas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonet of men .2 — He 's speakuig now. 
Or murmuring, IVhcre '« nnj serpent of old JS/tleP 
For so he calls me ; Now I feed myself 
With most delicious poison :^^ — Think on me, 
That am with Phosbus' amorous pinches black, 
And wrinkled deep in time ? Broad-fronted Caesar,* 

See also Pliny's Natural History^ by HuUaiid, 1601, and Plu- 
tarch's Morals, 16U2, p. 19. Ritson. 

^ O, treason /] Old copy, coldly and unmctxically — 
O, 'tis treason / Steevens. 

^ And burg-onct ofinen.'] A burgonet is a kind of helmet. So, in 

King Jffenry VI: 

" This day I '11 wear aloft my burgonet.** 

Again, in The Birth of Merlin, 1662 : 

" This, by the gods and my good sword, I 'U set 
•* In bloody lines upon tliy burgonet.** Steevens. 

^ delicious poison:^ Hence, perhaps. Pope's Eloisa.' 

" Still di'ink delidoui jjoison ^YQift.\\\VL\^ ex^^." Steevens. 

* '•m^^ Broad fronted C«5cirj^ My, S<iv*.jx^\s q»^ o^jvsCvaK^^^a^. 
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When tl\ou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a monarch : and great Pompey 
WQuId stand, and make his eyes grow in my brow ; 
There would he anchor his aspect,^ and die 
With looking on his life. 

Enter Alexas. 

jittx. Sovereign of Egypt, hail \ 

Ciecu How much unlike art thou Mark Antony ! 
XisU Qomiiig from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee.<^— - 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 
.'jilea:. Last thing he did, dear queen, 
tf# kiss'd, — ^the last of many doubled kisses, — 
This orient peail; — His speech sticks in my heart. 

Cleo, Mine ear must pluck it thence. 

jiitx. Good friend, quoth he, 

Say, the firm Bqmart to great Egypt sends 
TTiia treasure qf an oyster; at ivhosefoot^ ^ 

.jRp mend the peity present^ Ivfiitpiece 
Aer opulent throne with kingdoms; All the east. 
Sity thou, shall call her mistress. So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount a termagant steed,^ 

the poet wrote — hald-fronted C<esar. The compound epithet — 
hroad'fr (lilted, occurs, however, in the tentli Book of Chapman's 
\'ersion of the Iliad: 

** a heifer most select, 

** That never yet wiis tani'd teith yoke, broad-fronted ^ one 
year old." Steevens. 
Broad-Jronted, in allusion to Caesar's baldness. JHenley. 

^ anchor /j/'j asp^ct^~\ So, in Measure for Measure: 

** Whilst my invention, liearing" not my tongue, 
** Anchors on Isabel." Steevens. 

^ that great medicine hath 

With his tinct gilded thee.^ Alluding to the philosopher's 
rttonc, which, by its touch, converts base metal into gold. The 
alchemists call the matter, whatever it be, by which they per- 
form transmutation, a tnedicine- Johnson. 

Thu8 Chapman, in his Shadow of Night, 1594: 

** O then, thou great elixir of alltreasiues." 
And on this passage he has tlie following note: **The philoso- 
pher's stone, or philosophica medicina, is called the great Elixir^ 
to which he here alludes." I'hus, in The Chanones Temannes Tale 
of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. 16,330: 

•• the philosophre's stone, 

" Eltxir cleped, we scken fast eche Otv?* 
See Vol 11, p. 1^4, ij. 8. Steevem> 



,\ 
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Who neigh'd so high, that what I would have spoke 

7 .^— tcnnag.int sttcd,'] Old copy — ann-gaunt; i.e. his steed 
worn loan :ind thi!i -i) much SvTvice in war. So, Fairfax : 

** His staH-if.'-n: steed the champion stout bestrode.** 

Warburton, 

On this note Mr. Edwards has been ver}'liiyifth of his plea|*n- 
ti'v, and indeed has justly censured tlie misquotation of itoB- 
viorvy for stail-worth, which means strongt but makes no attempt 
to c.snlain tlie word in the play. Mr. Seward, in hit preface to 
Beutiinont ami Fie teller, has vei^ elaborately endeavoured tt> . 
provf., that an ann-gaunt steed is a steed with lean thmlderi. 
Arm is the teutonic word for vianty or poverty. Arm-gaunt HUW 
be tlicrefore an old word, sig^iifying, lean for wonf, ill fed. Eil- 
wards's observation, that a woni-out horse is not proper for 
Atlas to mount in battle, is imj^crtinent ; the horse here mention- 
ed seems to be a post-horse, rather than a wur-horsc. Yet as 
arm-gaunt seems not intended to imply any defect, it perhaps 
moans, a horse so slender that a man might clasp him, and 
therefore formed for expedition. Hanmcr reads : 

— ann-^wt steed, yohtison. » 

On this passag-e, which I believe to be corrupt, I haTefiottSAff 
satisfactory to propose. It is clear, that whatever epidiet WW 
used, it was intended as descriptive of a beautiful horse, sugIl 
(we may presume) as our autlior has described in his Vetui* and 
Adonis. 

Dr. Johnson must have looked into some early edition of Mr. 
Edwards's book, for in his seventh edition he has tliis n©te : " I 
have sometimes thoug"ht, that the meaning may possibly be, tkin^ 
shouldered, by a strange coniposition of Latin and English : — g'attnt 
quoad armos." Matone. 

I suppose there must be some error in the passage, and should 
amend it by reading : 

Atid soberly did mount a termagant steed, 
Tliat neigh\l &c. 

Terviagant menus furious . So Douglas, in Henry JV, is called 
the termagant Scot, an epithet that agrees well with tlie steed's 
neighing so high. Besides, by saving that Antony mounted com- 
posedly a horse of such mettle, Alexas presents Cleopatra with 
a flattering image of her hero, which his mounting slowly a ja- 
ded post-horse, woidd not have done. M. Mason. 

When 1 first met with Mr. Mason's conjecture, 1 own I was 
startled at its bohhiess ; but that I have since been reconciled to 
it, its appearance in the present text of Shakspeare will sufficient- 
ly prove. 

It ought to be observed, in defence of this emendation, that 
the word termagaunt (originally the proper name of a clamorous 
Saracenical deity) did not, without passing through several gra- 
dations of meaning, become appropriated (as at present) to a 
turbulent female. I iway add, \.\ial \\\^ ^<5\»Y\eX,'^ ^<&\\«^'&d by 
Antony in ixiountin§^ a tsteed o£ Xj^ini^T %q ov^^^« "c^TBsn^^ci 
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Was beastly duinb'd by him.^ 

Cleo/ What, was he sad, or merry? 

jilex. Like to the time o' the year between the ex- 
tremes 
Of hot and cold; he was nor sad, nor merry. 

Cleo. O well-divided disposition ! — Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, 'tis the man ; but note him : 
He was not sad ; for he would shine on those 
• That make their looks by his : he was not merry ; 
Which seem'd to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Eg^pt with his joy : but between both : 
O heavenly mingle!-— Be 'st thou sad, or merry. 
The violence of either thee becomes ; 
So does it no man else. — Met'st thou my posts? 
^ ^ Mex, Ay, madam, twenty several messengers : 
Why do you send so thick ?^ 

Cleo, Who 's bom that day 

When I forget to send to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar. — Ink and paper, Charmian.-— 
Welcome, my good Alexas.— -Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Caesar so ? 

Char, O that brave Csesar ! 

Cleo. Be chok'd with such another emphasis! 
Say, the brave Antony. 

Char, The valiant Cxsar! 

o(^ a similar contrast in Addison's celebrated comparison of the 
'Angel: 

" Colin and serene he drives XhR/urioxis blast.'* 
Let the critic who can fiimish a conjecture nearer tlian fer- 
fnfigaunt to the truces of the old re&ding arm-gaunt^ or can make 
. any change productive of sense more apposite and commodious, 
displace Mr. M. Mason's amendment, wliich, in my opinion, is 
to oe numbered among tlie feliciter audentia of criticism, and 
meets at least with my own unequivocal approbation. Steevens. 

' ^ Wivi beastly dumb'd by Aiwt.] The old copy has dunibe. The 
conr€u>ii(Hi was made by Mr. Theobald. ** Alexas means (says 
^ -he) the horse made such a neighing, that if he had spoke, he 
' ^euld not have been heard." Malone. 

The verb which Mr. Theobald would introduce, is found in 
' • Perkl9*i Prince of Tyre, 1609 : 

■ ** Deep clerks she dumbs*^ &c. Steeven*. 

* — so thick?] i. e. in such quick succes^n. So, in Macbeth : 
** — As thick as talc, 
" Came post witli post — ." 
V<a, Vll, p, 37, n,.S, Steevem 
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Cleo, By Isis, I will give thee bloody tcethy 
If thou with Caesar paragon again 
My man of men. 

Char. By your most gracious pardon, 

I sing but after you. 

CUo, My sallad days ; 

When I was green in judgment: — Cold in bloody 
To say, as I said then I* — But, come, away: 
Get me ink and paper: he shall have every day 
A several greeting, or I '11 unpeople Egypt.' {Exeunt. 



ACT II.... SCENE I. 
Messina. A Rooni in Pompey's House. 

Enter Pompey, Menec rates, and Menas.^ . 

Pom, If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 

McKe, Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 

Pom. Whiles we are suitors to their throne^ decays 
The thing we sue for.* 



'1'^ 



^ My ncJuiii t^ayi; 

When I ivas gretn in juihment :-^Cuid in blood. 

To say, (u J said then /] Culd in bloody is an Upbraiding ex- 

]H>stul:iti()ii to her maid. Those, says she, voere my tallad doft^ 

vihen 1 •vcas gn-cn in judg'tntnt ; but your blood it a* cold a* my 

judfpnent, if you have the same opinion of things now <w I had then. 

Warburton. 
^ unpeople Egypt."] By sending out xnessengera. yahnaw* 

^ Tlic persons arc so named in tlie first edition; but I know 
not why Mcnccratcs appears ; Menas can do all without hiiiL 

yohmon. 

All the sj)eec]ics in this scene that are not spoken by Pompey 
and Varrius, are marked in the old copy, Mene, which must 
stand for Menecrates. I'he course of the dialogue shows that 
some of them at least belong' to Menas; and accordingly thevsre 
to him attributed in the modem editions; or, rather, a syllable 
\_Men'\ lias been prefixed, that will serve equally to denote the 
one or the otlier of these personajjcs. I have given the firtt'two 
speeches to Menecrates, and tlic rest to Menas. It is a^matter 
of little consequence. Malone. 

^ Whiles u'f are suitors to their tfironc, decays 
T/ie thing 'at suefor.'\ The t\\ca.wvTi\^\a, WHUc^e are tflras'iA^^ 
eAe thing ftr 'uthich we pray is Vdhvyv^ v\s \«i\x<? . ^foHnwm. 
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Mene, We, ignorant of ourselves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit, 
I By losing of our prayers. 

Pom, I shall do well: 

The people love me, and the sea is mine ; 
My power 's a crescent,* and my auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Caesar gets money, where 
He loses hearts : Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd ; but he neither loves. 
Nor either cares for him. 

Men, Caesar and Lepidus 

Are in the field; a mighty strength they carr5^ 

Pom. Where have you this? 'tis false. 

Men, From Silvius, sir. 

Pom, He dreams; I know, they are in Rome togetlier, 
^Lcoking for Antony: But all charms^ of love. 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan'd lip I^ 

* My power 's a crescent, &c.] In old editions : 

My powers are crescent, and my auguring hope 

Says it tviii cowe to the full. 

What does the rchitive it belong to ? It cannot in sense relate 

to hope, nor in concord to potvers. The poet's aUusion is to the 

moon; and Pompey woidd say, he is yet but a half moon, or cres' 

cent; but his hopes tell him, that crescent will come to ». full orb. 

Theobald. 

• — charms — ] Old copy — the charms — . The article is here 
omitted, on account of metre. Steevens. 

^ — thy wan'd lip /] In the old edition it is — 

■ thy wand lip ! 
Perhaps, ^ov fond lip, or warwilip, says Dr. Johnson. Wand, 
if it stand, is either a coiTuption ofvian, the adjective, or a con- 
traction of nvanned, or made ivan, a participle. So, in Hamlet: 

" That, from her w^orking, all his visage vjon'd." 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's ^een of Corinth.' 

** Now you look ivan and pale ; lips* ghosts you are." 
Again, in Marston's Antonio and Mellida : 
" — ^— a cheek 
** Not as yet wan'd.*^ 
Or perhaps 'waned lip, i. e. decreased, like the moon, in its 
beatity. So, in The Tragedy of Mariarn, 1613: 
** And Cleopatra then to seek had been 
** So firm a lover of her nsaained face." 
AgRin, in The SkynnerU Play, among t\ie CVxe&Vct c«J&fc«?o«».^ 
Mj^steries, MS. Harl. 1013, p. 152 : 
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I^et witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both ! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming ; Epictirean cooks. 
Sharpen with cloy less sauce his appetite ; 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his honour. 
Even till a Lethe'd dulness.^— -How now Varrius? 

** O blessed be thou ever and aye ; 
** Now viayned is u\\ my woo." 

Yet this expression of Pomppy's, perhaps, after all, inmlies a 
wisli only, that evtry charm of love may confer additional ioii- 
ness on the lips of Cleopatra: i. e. that her beauty may improve 
to the min of her lover: or, as Mr. Kitson expresses the same 
idea, that " her ///>, which was bicome pale and dry with a^^ 
may recover the colour and sofvness of her sallad days." The e|n- 
ihtt ^'rt« mijcht indeed have bti'n addrd, only to show the speak- 
t^r's private contempt of it. It may be remarked, that the hps of 
Africans and Asiaticks are paler than those \)f European nations. 

Steevent. 

Sliakspcare's orthogTa])hy [or that of his ignorant publishers] 
often atUls a d at the end of a wonl. Thus, vile is (in the old edi- - 
tions) fvtry where spelt vild. Lmnid is g-iven instead of /own.* 
why n(»t therefore lunnV for ix>an \\vyq. ? 

If tliis however should not be accepted, suppose we read with 
the :»<ldition only of an a})()8troplie, loaned; i. e. ivanedy declined, 
g^>ne oil fi*<)ni its perfection ; comparing Cleopatra's beauty to 
the moon past tlie i'ull. Percy. 

" That slevp and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Jb'«Br;j till a Let fie' d dulnesa.'] 1 suspect our autlior wrote : 
That sleep and feeding viay prorogue his hour, &c. 
So, in Timon oj Athens: 

** let not that part of nature, 

** Which my lord paid tor, be of any power 
** To expel sickness, but prolong his hour.** 
The words honour and hour have been more than once con- 
fbumled in these plays. What I^mpey seems to wish is, that An- 
tony should s\\\\re7nain witli Cleopatra, totally forgetfid of every 
ether object. 

" To prorop^ue his honour** does not convey to me at least any 
precise notion. If, however, there be no corruption, I suppose 
Pompey means to wish, that sleep and feasting may prorogue to 
so distant a day : 11 thoughts of fame and military achievement, 
that they may totiUly slide from Antony's mind. Jifialone, 

Even till a Lethe* d dulness."] i. e. f o a Lethe'd dulness. That 
till w:is sometimes used instead of to, may be ascertained from 
the following passage in Chapman's version of the eighteenth 
Iliad: 

" They all ascended, two and two ; and trod the honor'd 

shore 
" Till where the fleet o£ myni^^Ta* ^%Nra.>M^ is^\*m^ 
it bore." 
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jEnter Varrius. 

Var. This is most certain that I shall deliver : 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected ; since he went from Egypt, 'tis 
A space for further travel.^ 

Pom, I could have given^ less matter 

A better ear.— Menas, I did not think, 
This amorous surfeiter would have don'd his helm' 
For such a petty war: his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain : But let us rear 
The higher our opinion, that our stirring 
Can from the lap of Egypt's widow^ pluck 
The ne'er lust-wearied Antony. 

Afen, I cannot hope,* 

Caesar and Antony shall well greet together: 
His wife, that 's dead, did trespasses to Caesar; 
His brother warr'd upon him ;^ although, I think. 



Again in Candlemas Day, 1512, p. 13 : 

" Thu lurdeyn, take bed what I sey the tyii." 
To prorogue his honour, 8cc. undoubtedly means, to delay his sense 
of honour Jrom exerting itself till he is become habitually sluggish. 

Steevens. 
' — since he v)ent/rom Egypt, 'tis 
A space for further travel.'} i. e. since he quitted Egypt, a 
space of time has elapsed in which a longer journey might have 
been performed than from Egypt to Rome. Steevens. 

^ / could have given &.C.'] I cannot help supposing, on account 
of the present irregularity of metre, that the name of Menas is an 
interpolation, and that the passage originally stood as follows : 
Pom. / couldthave given 

Less matter better ear. '—I did not think — . Steevens. 

2 — vjould have don'd his helm — ] To don is to do on, to put 
on. So, in Webster's Dutchess of Malfy, 1623 : 
** Call upon our dame aloud, 
" Bid her quickly don her shrowd." Steevens. 

^ ■ Egypt's widow — ] Julius Cxsar had married her to 
young Ptolemy, who was afterwards drowned. Steevens. 

* / cannot hope, &c.] Mr. Tyrwhitt, the judicious editor of 
The Canterbury Tales, of Chaucer, in five vols. 8vo. 1775, &c. ob- 
serveSjthat to hope, on this occasion, means to expect. So, in The 
JReve's Tale, v. 4027 : 

** Our manciple I hope, he wol be ded." Steevens. 

* — warr'd upon himt'\ The old copy has — vtan'd. The 
emendation, which was made by the editor of Vhe %^coxv<^. ^<cjaii^« 

is supported by a passage in the next scene, m vj\iicVC«»« «W!* 
to Antony: 

VOL. xin. X 
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Not mov'd by Antony. 

Pom, I know not, Menas, 

How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were 't not that we stand up against them all, 
*Twere pregnant they should square^ between themselves; 
For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords : but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
Be it as our l.ocIs will have it I It only stands 
Our lives upon,^ to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. [jEx«m/.* 

SCENE II. 

Rome. A Room in the fjouae ©/"Lepidus. 

Enter ENonARBUsanr/ Lepidus. 

Lefi. Good Enobarbus 'tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 

Eyto. I shall entreat him 

To answer like himself: if Caesar move him, 

" ' yovir wife and brother 

" Made Huars upon me. Malonc. 

• square — ] 1 hat is, quarrel. So, in The Shoemaker^t E*- 

lidayy or the gentle Crafty 1600 : 

*• What ? s({uare they, master Scott ?*' 

** Sir, no doubt : 

" Lovers are q^ckly in, and quickly out." Steewns. 
See Vol II, p. 264, n. 3. Malone. 

^ — It only standi 
Our lives upon, &r .3 i. e. to exert our utmost force, is the only 
consequential wjiv of secmnng^ our lives. 
So, in £ti.g Richard HI: 

" for it stands tne muck upon 

'• To stop all hopes" &c. 
i. e. is of the utmost consequence to me. See Vol. XI, p. 129, 
n. 1. Steevens. 

• This play is not divided into Acts by the author or first edi- 
tors and therefore the present division may be altered at plea* 
sure I think the first Act may be commodiously continued to 
this pLce, and the second Act opened with the inter\'iew of the 
chief persons, and a chanf^e of the state of action. Yet it must be 
confessed, that it is of smaW irnpotlviTvce, vjVeTt \3K&,«« uxicon- 
nected and desultory scenes are VnXeTYMigXe^. ^o>m«w. 
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Let Antony look over Cxsar's head, 

And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, '\ 

Were I the wearer of Antonius' beard, 

I would not shave to-day.^ 

Ijep. 'Tis not a time 

For private stomaching. 

£no. Every time 

Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 

Z.€fi, But small to greater matters must give way. 

JSno, Not if the small come first. 

Z'e/i, , Your speech is passion : 

But, pray you, stir no embers up. Here comes 
The noble Antony. 

£nter Antony and Ventidius. 
JSno, And yonder, Caesar. 

Enter Cjesar, Mecjbnas, and Aorippa. 

jint. If we compose well here,^ to Parthia : 
Hark you, VenticUus. 

Cas. I do not know, 

Mecaenas; ask Agrippa. 

Lep. Noble friends. 

That which combin'd us was most great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What 's amiss. 
May it be gently heard: When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds : Then, Tsoble partners, 
(The rather, for I earnestly beseech,) 
igTouch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness grow to the matter .2 

^nt, 'Tis spoken well: 

' Were I the wearer of Antonitui* beard, 
I would not ihave tO'day.'\ I believe he means, / viould tvuet 
him undressed, without show of respect. Johnson. 

Plutarch mentions that Antony, "after the overthrow he had 
at Modena, suffered his beard to grow at length, and never dipt 
it, that it was marvellous long." Perhaps this circumstance was 
in Shakspeare's thoughts. JSHalone. 

* If we compose well herei] i. e. if we come to a lucky connpo- 
«if*on, agreement. So afterwards: 

" I crave our composition may be written — ." 
i. e. the terms on which oiur differences are settled, SteeMtv». 

* Jior curstfiess grow to the matter?^ Ijelivol iU-KuTtwurXjfc^^i^^ 
t6 the real subject of oup difference. 3Fohn«on. 
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Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
I should do thus. 

Caa. Welcome to Rome. 

*/(nt. Thank you. 

C>*. Sit. 

Jnt. Sit, sir !^ 

C<f*. Nay, 

Then — 

jfnt. I learn, you take things ill, which are not so; 
Or, being, concern you not. 

C««. I must be laugh'd at| 

If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should say myself offended; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh'd at, that I should 
Once name you derogatcly, when to «ound your name 
It not concera'd me. 

jint. My being in Egypt, Caesar, 

What was 't to you ? 

Caa. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt : Yet, if you there 

*"' Cxs. Sit. 
Ant. Sitt Sir /] Antony appears to be jealous of & circum- 
stance which seemed to indicate a consciousness of superiority 
in his too successful partner in power ; and accordingly resents 
the invitation of Cxsar to be seated : Caesar answers, Kay, tha^-^ 
I. c. if you iU'e so ready to resent what I meant as an act of civi- 
lity, there can be no reason to suppose you have temper enough 
for the business on which at present we are met. The former 
editors leave a full point at tlie end of tills, as well as the pre- 
ceding speech. Stcevens. -' 

The following" circumstance may serve to strengthen Mr. 
Stecvcn's opinion : When the fictitious Sebastian made his ap- 
pearance in Eiu*ope, he came to a conference with the Conde de 
Lemos; to whom, after the first exchange of civilities, he said, 
Conde de Lemos, be covered. And being asked, by that nobleman, 
by what pretences he laid claim to the superiority expressed by 
such permission, he replied, I do it by right of my birth ; 1 am 
Sebastian. Johnson. 

I believe, the author meant no more than that Cxsar should 
desire Antony to be seated : " Sit.^* To this Antony replies. Be 
you, sir, seated first ; " Sit, sir.'* " Nay, then'* rejoms Caesar, if 
you stand on ceremony, to put an end to fiarther talk on a matter 
of so little moment, I will take my seat. — However, I have too 
much respect for the two preceding editors, to set my judgment 
above their concurring opinions, and therefore have left the note 
of udmirntion placed by Mr. Steexeiva 3t\. VXvt wvd ^f Antony's 
speech, undisturbed. Malone. 
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Did practise on my state,^ your beings in Egypt 
Might be my question/ 
. jint. How intend you, practis'd? 

Caa. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intenty 
By what did here befaJ me- Your wife, and brother, 
Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war.* 

Ant, You do mistake your business ; my brother never 



♦jD/ J practise on my state.'] To practise meains to employ un- 
warrantable arts OP s^'atagems. So, in The Tragedie of Antonie, 
done into English by the Countess of Pembroke, 1595 : 

" — nothing kills me so 

*• As that I do my Cleopatra see 

" Practise with Caesar.** Steevens. 



* -——question.'] i. e. My theme or subject of conversation. 
So again in this scene : 

" Out of our question wipe him.'* Malone. 

*— their contestation 
Was theme for joUf you mere the word of war.] The only mean- 
ing of this can be, that the war, which Antony's wife and bro- 
ther made upon Cxsur, was theme for Antony too to make war; 
or was the occasion why he did make war. But this is directly 
contrai*y to the context, which shows, Antony did neither en- 
courage them to it, nor second them in it. We cannot doubt 
then, but the poet wrote : 

— and their contestation 
Was them'dyor^otf, 

i. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up 
arms in your name, and you were made the theme and subject 
of tlieir insurrection. Warburton. 

I am neither satisfied with the reading nor the emendation j 
therrCd is, I think, a word unauthorized, and very harsh. Per- 
haps we may read : 

— their contestation 

Had theme ivom you, you were the word of war. 
The dispute derived its subject from you. It may be corrected by 
mere ti'ansposition : 

— — their cojitestation 

You were theme for, you were the word^^ Johnson. 
Was theme for you, I believe, means only, was proposed as an 
example for you to follow on a yet more extensive plan ; as themes 
are given for a writer to dilate upon. Shakspeare, however, may 
pijo^'e the best commentator on himself. Thus, in Coriolanusy Act 
I, SC. i : 

** throw forth greater. fAeme* 

'* For insurrection's arguing " 
Sicinius calls Coriolanus, " —the tJiant o£ o\xt ^cs^etsWVij^'* 

X 2 Sttt'^^T.S 
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Did urge me in his act:^ I did enquire it; 
And have my learning from some true reports.^ 

So, in Macbeth : 

" ■T'wo tnitbs are told 

** As happy prologues to the swelling act 

" Of the imperial theme.** 
And, in Cymbel'mc : 

*' — ^ When a soldier was the themes my name 

" Was not far off." Henley. 
Mr. Steevcns's interpretation is certainly a just ooej as the 
words now stand ; but the sense of the words thus interpieted, 
bcine' direcUy repugnant to the remaining words, which are evi- 
dently put in apposition with what has preceded, shows that 
there must be some corruption. If their contestation wasafA^me 
for Antony to dilate upon, an example for him tofollowt what con- 
gruity is there between these words and the conclusion of the 
passage — *^you were the word of viar :** i. e. your name was em- 
ployed by them to draw troops to their standard ? On the other 
hand, " tlieir contestation derived its theme or subject from you; 
you were their word of war," affords a clear and consistent sense. 
Dr. Warburton's emendation, however, does not go far enough 
To obtiiin the sense desired, we should read- 
Was them* d from you, — 
So, in Troilus and Cretsida : 

** She is a theme of honour and renown, 

" A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds.*' 
Again, in Hamlet: 

" So like the king, 

** That was and is the question of these wars.** 
In almost every one of Shakspeare's plays, substantives are 
used as verbs. That he must have written/rom, appears by An- 
tony's answer : 

" You do mistake your business ; my brother never 

" Did urge me in his act." 
i. e. never made tne the theme for " insurrection's argwng." 

Jlfalone- 
I should suppose tliat some of the words in this sentence liave 
l>ecn misplaced, and that it ought to stand thus : 

— and for contestation 

Their theme was you ; you were the word of war. M, Miucn. 

' ■ my brother never 
Did urge me in his act,'"] i. e. Never did make uae of my 
name as a pretence for the war. Warburton, 

• — true reports,] Meporu for reporters. Mr. Toilet observes 
that Holinshed, 1181, uses records for vouchers; and m Xing Hieh- 
nrd II, our author has wrongs for wrongers : 

" To rouse lus wr<mgs and chase them to the bay.'* 
See Vol VIII, p. 06. Steewi*. 
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Th&t drew their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my authority with yours; 
And make the \vars alike against my stomach, 
Having alike your cause ?-^ Of this, my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you '11 patch a quarreh 
As matter whole you have not to make it with,^ 
It must not be with this. 

C<f«. You praise yourself 

By laying defects of judgment to me; but 
you patch'd up your excuses. 

jint. Not so, not so: 

I know you could not lack, I am certain on 't, 
Very necessity of this thought, that I, 
Your partner in the cause 'gainst which he fought, 
Could not with graceful eyes^ attend those wars 

• Having alike your cause .?] The meaning seems to be, hav- 
ing the same cause as you to be offended 'with me. But why, because 
he was offended with Antony, should he make war upon Cx- 
sar ? May it not be read thus : 

-^— Did he not rather 

Discredit m,y authority luith yours. 

And mxtke the loars alike against my stomach. 

Hating alike our cause ? Johnson. 
The old reading is immediately explained by Antony's being 
the partner with Octavius in the cause against which his brother 
fought. Steevens. 

Saving alike your cause?"] That is, / having alike your cause. 
The meaning is the same as if, instead of *< against my stomach," 
our author had written — against the stoinach of m£. Did he not 
(says Antony) make wars against the inclination of me also, of 
me, who was engaged in the same cause with yourself? Dr. 
Johnson supposed tliat having meant, he having, and hence has 
suggested an unnecessary emendation. Malone. 

* As matter viholeyou have not to Ttiake it vsith,] The ori^nal 
copy reads : 

As matter vjholeyou have to vnake itvoith. 
Without doubt erroneously ; I therefore only observe it, that 
the reader may more readily admit the liberties which the edi- 
tors of this author's works have necessarily taken, yohnson. 

The old reading may be right. It seems to allude to Anton3r'8 
acknowledged neglect in aiding Cxsar ; but yet Antony does 
- oot allow Mmself to be faulty upon the present cause alledged 
against him. Steevens. 

I have not the smallest doubt that the correction, which was 
made by Mr. Rowe, is right. The structure of the seivte.tvce« 
•* As matter,'* &c. proves decisively that not "waa oiii\\Xj&^. ^ ^ 
the errors that happen At the 'press, OBUSsioik Vi \Xu^ tfitnaX t(^' 
quent Maione, 
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Which 'fronted^ mine own peace. As for my wifci 
I would you had her spirit in such another:^ 
The third o* the world is yours ; which with a snaffle 
You may pace easy, but not such a wife. 

£no, 'Would we had all such wives, that the mfB 
might go to wars with the women ! 

jint. So much uncurbable, her garboils, Caesar, 
Made out of her impatience, (which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too) I gneving grant, 
Did you too much disquiet : for that, you must 
But say, I could not help it. 

Cas, I wrote to you, 

When rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did ix)ckct up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience. 

ji?i(. Sir, 

He fell upon me, ere admiLted ; then 

* — v)ith iJ^na-cM evi's — ] Thus the old copy rcadsj and, I 
helicvc, rij^lilly. \Vo stiU s:i} , / could not look huiKkomely on such 
<»r such u proctrcding". The niodoni cdltoi's read — -grateful, 

Steevent. 
^ ' f ronted — ] i. c. Oppostd. yohnton. 
So, in Cyvihcline : 

" Your prcpar.ttion can affront no less 

** Than what you hear of^' Steevens. 

* I voouldyou had her spirit in such another:'] Antony means to 
Hay, I wish you liad the spirit of Fulvia, embodied in such ano- 
ther woman as her -, I wish you were married to such another 
spirited woman ; and then you would find, that though ymi can 
govern the third pail of the world, the management of such a 
womim is not an easy matter. 

By tlie words, you had her spirit, &c. Shakspeare, I appre- 
hend, meant, you were united to, or possessed of, a wmum wtk 
her sj/irit. 

Having formerly misapprehended this passagfe, and supposed 




quently prii 
change. Malone. 

Such, I believe, should be omitted, as both the verse and 
meaning are complete witlioul it : 

/ 'would you had lier spirit in another. 

The compositor's eye might have caught the here superfluont 
suchy from the next line but one, in which tuch is absolutely ne- 
cessary both to the sense aivd Tiie\ie. 

The plain meaning of AxvVjcm^ \*--\vi\^'^avi.\fflL^isiP5'"w5iiS\ 
.spirit 7/1 MUtther wife ;— ^ ^. »« ^ ^wifc «^ ^^»w «ir^ Stec««n. 
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Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was i' the morning: but, next day, 
I told him of myself;' wliich was as much 
As to have ask'd him pardon : Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife ; if we contend. 
Out of our question wipe him. 

Cda. You have broken 

The article of your oath ; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 

JLefi, Soft, Caesar. 

^nt. No, Lepidus, let him speak; 
The honour's sacred^^ which he talks oh now. 
Supposing that I lack'd it: But on, Caesar; 
The article of my oath, — 

Cms. To lend me arms, and aid, when I requir'dthem; 

' I told him, ofmytelfsl i. e. told him the condition I was in, 
when he had his last audience. War burton, 

• TAtf honour^* sacred — ] Sacred, for unbroken, unviolated. 

War burton. 

Dp. Warburton seems to understand this passage tlius ; The 
honour vhich he talks of me as lacking, i> imviolated. Ineoer lacked 
it. This, perhaps, may be the true meaning ; but, before I read 
the note, I understood it thus : Lepidus interrupts Cxsor, on the 
supposition that what he is about to say will be too harsh to be 
endured by Antony ; to which Antony replies — No^ Lepidut^ let 
khn> fpeak; the security of honoiu* on which he now speaks, on 
nahich this conference is held now, is sacred, even supposing tliat I 
lacked honour before. Johnson. 

Antony, in my opinion, means to say— The theme of honour 
which he now speaks of, namely, the reUgion of an oath, for 
which he supposes me not to have a due regard, is sacred ; it is 
a tender point, and touches my character nearly. Let him there- 
fore urge his charge, that I may vindicate myself. Malone. 

I do not think that either Johnson's or Malone's explanation of 
this passage is satisfactory. The true mcanin?of itappearstobe 
this :— " Cxsar accuses Antony of a breach of honour in denying 
to send him aid when he required it, which was contrary to his 
oath. Antony says, in his defence, that he did not deny his aid, 
but, in the midst of dissipation, ne^ected to send it : that hav- 
ing now brought his forces to join him against Pompey, he had 
reaecmed that error ; and that therefore the honour which Cae- 
sar talked of, was now sacred and inviolate, supposing that he 
had been somewhat deficient before, in the performance of thit 
engagement." — ^The adverb now refers to mm, not to talks m; and 
the line should be pointed thus : . . .. , 

The honour** sacred that he talis on, now, . V ' " ' , 

Supposing that Ilacli^d it. M. Mason, >*.*i 
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The which you both denied. 

Ant, Neglected) rather; 

And then, when poison'd hours had l^ound me up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I mayi 
I '11 play the penitent to you: but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it:^ Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here-^ 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon, as befits mine honour 
To stoop in such a case. 

Left. 'Tis nobly spoken.* 

Mec. If it might please you, to enforce no further 
The griefs'* between ye : to forget them quite, 
Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you.* 

Lefi. Worthily spoke, Mecaenas. 

Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the in* 
slant, you may, when you hear no more words of Pom- 
pey, return it again : you shall have time to wrangle in, 
when you have nothing else to do. 

Ant, Thou art a soldier only; speak no more. 

Kno, That truth should be silent,^ I had almost forgot. 

Ant, You wrongthis presence, therefore speak no loore. 

Uno, Go to tlien ; your considerate stone.^ 

' — nor my power 
Work Huithout it,-'} Nor my greatness work without mine hxh 
r.esty. Malone. 

* *Tis nobly spoken.} Thus the second folio. The first— ««Mr. 

Steevent, 

* The griefs —3 i- ^- grievances. See VoL VIII, p. 306^ n. 8. 

^ — to atone you.} i. e. reconcile you. See Cymbelintf V(d. 
XVI, p. 23, n. 1. Steevens. 

^ That truth should be si lent y} We find a similsiT sentiment in 
King Lear : " Truth 's a dog that must to kennel, — .** Steeveu. 

^ your considerate stoned} This line is passed by all the edi- 

tors, as if they ur.derst(H>d it, and believed it universally intelli- 
^ble. I cannot find in it any veiy obvious, and hardly any possi- 
ble, meaning. I would therefore read : 

Go to then, you co7isiderate ones. , 

You who dislike my frankness and temerity of speech, and are 
so considerate and discreet, go to, do your own business. Johnson. 
I believe, Go to then; your considerate stone ^■a\R'asv^w&?5\fci&*.— 
Jf I must be chidden, \ieivcfcioTVJaxd\ vr^\»Tos&^iafc ^.tu^^ 
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Caa. I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech :* for it cannot be. 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions 
So differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew 
What hoop should hold us staunch,^ from edge to edge 
O* the world I would pursue it. 

jigr. Give me leave, Caesar, — * 

Cita, Speak, Agrippa. 

j^gr. Thou hast a sister by the mother's side, 
Admir'd Octavia : great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 

Cas. Say not so, Agrippa;* 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserv'd^ of rashness. 

statue, which seems to think, though it can say nothing. As «*- 
ient as a stone, however, might huve been once a common phrase. 
So, in the interlude of yacob and Esau, 1598 : 

** Bring thou in thine, Mido, and see thou be a stone. 

" MUo.'] A stone^ how should tliat be, &c. 

** Rebecca.'^ I meant thou should^st nothing say** 
Again, in the old metiicul romance of ^r Guy of Warniiick, bl. 1. 
no date : 

" Guy let it passe as still as stone, 

** And to the steward word spake none." 
Again, in Titus AndronicuSi Act III, sc. i : 

** A stone is silent and oftendeth not." 
Mr. Toilet explains the passitg^ in question thus : ** I will 
henceforth seem senseless as a stone, however I may obsen'e 
and consider your words and actions." Steevens. 

The metre of this line is deficient. It will be perfect, and tlie 
sense rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter) : 
your consideratest one. 
I doubt, indeed, whether this adjective is ever used in the 
superlative degree ; but in the mouth of Enobarbus it might be 
pardoned. Blackstone. 

^ I do not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech :'\ I do not, says Caesar, tliink the 
man wrong, but too free of his intei'position \for it cannot be^ we 
shall remain in friendship : yet if it viere possible, Ivoouldendeanotir 
it. yohnson. 

* What hoop should hold us staunch,"] So, in King Menry IF, 
Part II: 

" A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in — ." Steevena, 

* Say not so, Agrippa;"} The old copy has — Say not say. VUi' 
Rowe made this necessaiy correction. Mdone. ' ^; 

^ ■ •^ y our reproof 
TPere toeU c^serxf'd '^'] In the old edition : 
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Jint. I am not married, Caesar: let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 

jlgr. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife : whose beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men; 
Whose virtue, and whose general graces, speak. 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage, 
All little jealousies, which now seem great. 
And all great fears, which now import their da^igers. 
Would then be nothing: truths would be but tales,' 
Where now half tales be truths: her lo\e to both. 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both. 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke ; 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought, 
By duty ruminated. 

Jtnt, Will Cssar speak? 

Caa, Not till he hears how Antony is touch'd 
With what is spoke already.^ 

your proof 
W<^re 'well titservcil — 
which Mr. Thf:ob:.ld, with, his usual triumph, changes to a/^o^ 
which he cxphdns, alloiuance. Dr. W:irl>in'ton inserted repr^ 
\cry pr<>j)crly into HaiuucT's cclilion, but forgot it in his own. 

Your reproof &c.] 'I'liat is, you might be reproved for your 
nislmcss, and would w.ll <U- serve it. — rbj/r reproof, means, the 
reproof you wouKI untlcrg-o. J'lic expression is rather licentious; 
but one of a simlLir nuVuie occurs in The Custom of the Cauntrjy 
where AriuAdo, speaking- to the I'iiysician, says : 

" — — A.ikI l>\ your success 

** In :di you:' undertiiking-s, proj)aj3fate 

*' Tour jj^.eat opir.ion in the world." 
Here, voMr opinion nie:uis, the opinion conceived of you. M. Mason. 
Dr. Warl)unon's emendation is certidnly right. The error 
w^as one of m:iny ^s']lich ai»e found in tlie old copy, in conae- 
qucnco of the transcriber's eai* deceiving" Iiim. So, in another 
scene of this ])lay, we find in the first copy — mine n/ghting^e, 
instead of my nightingLJe ; in Coriolanus, news is coming, fop 
news is com,e iu; in I'le same play, higher for hire, &c. &c. Malone. 

® but taltsy'\ The conjunction — but, was supplied by Sir 

Th(mv.s H'lnmer, to pei-fect the nietie. We might read, I think, 
witii le."*s alliteration — as tides. Steevens. 

^ — already.'] This uOivevb tcvvvn \>e ^'AtVj coti«u^ie:<K5L «a an 
in terpoiation. \V ithout cnf ore iw^ iVve sttwit » VX. vvj^sJue* ^^ TfiK».- 

stu'c. Steepens. 
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.int. What power is in Agri{)pa) 

If I would say, jigri/ifiOy be it «o, 
To make this good? 

Cr«. The power of Caess^, and 

His power unto Octavia. 

^ni. May I never 

To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, 
Dream of impediment! — Let me have thy hand: 
Further this act of grace ; and, from this hour. 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves. 
And sway our great designs ! 

Cf«. There is my hand. 

A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly : Let her live 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts ; and never 
Fly off our loves again ! 

Lep. f Happily, amen I 

Ant, I did not think to draw my sword 'gainst Potn- 
pey; 
For he hath laid strange couitesies, and great, 
Of late upon me : I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance suffer ill report ;i 
At heel of that, defy him. 

Lefi. Time calls upon us : 

Of us* must Pompey presently be sought. 
Or. else he seeks out us. 

Ant, And where^ lies he ? 

Cits. About the Mount Misenum. 

Ant, What 's his strength 

By land? 

Caa. Great, and increasing: but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 

Ant, So is the fame. 

^Would, we had spoke together I Haste we for it: 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, despatch we 
The business we have talk'd of. 

1 Lest my remembrance tuffer ill report i^ I-C8t I be thought 
too willing to forget benefits, I must barely return him tbaaks, 
and then I will defy him. yohnton, 

* Ofut &ci] In the language of Shakspeare'a time, metnfrr; 
by us. Malone. 

^ And vihere — ^] And was supplied by Sw 
&r the Bake of metre. Steevens, 
VOL. Xlll. Y 
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• 
Ctf«. With most gladness;;^ 

And do invite you to my sister's view, 

Whither straight I will lead you. 

jint. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 

Lefi, Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. ^jFlouri^h. Exeunt Cas. 

Aht. and Lep. 

Mec, Welcome from Eg^pt, sir. 

Eno Half the heart of Caesar, worthy Mecaenasi— > 
my honourable friend, Agrippa! — 

..^^r. Good Enobarbus! 

Mt'c. We have cause to be glad, that matters are w 
well digested. You stay'd well by it in Eg)'pt. 

Eno, Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of countenance, i 
and made the night light with drinking. 

Mec, Eight wild boars roasted whole at a breakfast, 
and but twelve persons there; Is this true? 

Elno. This was but as a fly by an eagle: we had much 
more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily deserved 
noting. 

Mec, She 's a most triumphant lady, if report be square 
to her.* 

Eno, When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed 
up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus.* 

jigr. There she appeared indeed ; or my reporter de- 
vised well for her. 

Eno, I will tell you : 
The barge she sat in,^ like a bui*nish'd throne» 

* — most gladnett,-'] i. e. greatest. So, m ITing Metay VI, 
Parti: 

" But always resolute in most extremes." Steeveru* 

* — J- be square to her.'] i. e. if report quadrates with her, or 

suits with her merits. Steevens. 

6 When she first met Mark Anton^f the pursed up hi* heart, upem 
the river qfCydnus.'] This passage is a strange instance of negli- 
gence and inattention in Shakspeare. Enobarbus is made to say 
Uiat Cleopatra guined Antony's heart on the river Cydnus; but 
it appears from the conclusion of his own description, that An- 
tony had never seen her there ; that, whilst she was on the river,. 
Antony was sitting alone, enthroned in the market-placCi whist- 
ling to the air, all the people having lefl him to gaze upon her:. 
and that, when she landed, he sent to her to invite her to supper. 

^ TAe barge the sat irij &c.'\ TUe ve^LAex Tsvvf Ti^\)tt ^\»^^maR& 
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BumM on the water :8 the poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds wore love-sick with them : the oars were sil- 
ver; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 
O'er-picturing that Venus, where we sec,^ 
The fancy out-work nature : on each side her, 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diverse-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did.^ 

with the present opportunity of comparing our author's descrip- 
tion witli that of Dryden : 

" Her galley down the silver Cydnus row'd, 

" Tlie tackUng, silk, the streamers wav'd with gold, 

•* The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple sails : 

" Her nymphs, like Nereids, rouml liei* couch were plac'd . 

" Where she, another sea-bom Venus, lay. — 

•' She lav, and leant her cheek u':Km her hand, 

*' And cast a look so lunguishin^Iy sweet, 

*• As if, secure of all bcliolders' iicarts, 

** TWegk'Cting she could take 'em : Bo}s, like Cupids, 

** Stood fanning with tlieir painted winjrs the winds 

'* Thatplay'd about her face : But if she smil'd, 

** A darting glory seem'd to blaze abroad ; 

" That men's desiring eyes were never wearied, 

** But hung upon tlic object : To soft flutes 

•* The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd, 

" The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 

** And both to thought. 'Twas heaven, or somewhat more; 

*• For she so churm'd all heaits, that gazing crowds 

*' Stood panting on the shore, and wanted oreath 

** To give their welcome voice." Heed, 

• like a bumish'd throne, 

Bum'd on the wafer.*] The same idea occurs in Chapnum's 
translaUon of the tenth Book of the Oc^fxey/ ■. ^ »- 

•* ^— In a throne she plac'd -f ■- 

My welcome person. Of a curious frame 
'Twas, and so bright, I sat a* in aficamt^ 

• 0*er 'picturing that Venus, nvhere vae tee, &c.] Mcaninj 
fius of Protog^nes, mentioned by Pliny, L.XXXVy c. : 

• Jnd what they undid, did."] It might be TC^lkl 

Jjui wkat Mr/ did, undid. SMfuon. 
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^igr, O, rare for Antony 1 

Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i* tlie eyes,* 
And made their bends adomings:^ at the helm 

The readinjf of the old cr'py is, I believe, right. The wind of 
ilie fans Si-cniL-d to {^ivc a itew colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, which 
rlioy wort" cmployitl to cool; and wAaf they undid, i. e. that 
warmth which thr y were iuti-ndcd to diminish or allay, thejdidf 
I 0. thry seemed to produce. mMalone. 

' tt^ultd her C the eyes,"] Perhaps tended her by th' gwt, 

li'srovered her will by her eyes, yohnton. 
So, Spenser, Fairy ^uen, B. I, c. iii : 

*• he w:ivled diligi'nt, 

** With luimble service to her will prepared ; 
** From herfayrt eyet he tooke anntnandement, 
** And by her look* conceited her intent *^ 
\|;ain, in our author's 149th Sonnet: 

'* Commandeil by the motion of thine eyeB." 
The wordii of the text may, howeTer, onfy mean, tiiey po- 
furmed their duty in the sig^ht of their mistresa. Milmne, 

^ And made their bend* adominga :"} This is sense indeed, ibd 
may be imderstood thus :— Her maids bowed vnA so good'itti 
air, that it added ne w g^races to them. But this is not wbat Sbak- 
spcare would say. Cleopatra, in this famous scenies penonatod 
Venus just rising from the waves ; at which time» tile mythdldi^ 
gists tell us, tlie sea-deities surrounded the goddess to adttig 
and pay her homage. Agreeably to this fable, Cleopatra had 
dressed her maids, the poet tells us, like Nereids. To make tJie 
whole, therefore, conformable to the story represented, we may 
be assured, Shakspcare wrote : 

And made their bend* adorings. 

They did her observance in tlie posture of adoradun^ as if she 
h;id been Vcmis. Warburton. 

That Cleopatra personated Venus, we know ; but that Shak- 
6])eare was acquainted with the circumstance of homage bong 
paid her by tlic deities of the sea, is by no means as certain. The 
old term will probably appear the more elegant of the two to mo- 
ilern readers, who have heard so much about the line of beauty. 
The whole passage is taken fi-oni the following in Sir Thomas 
North's translation of Plutarch : ** She disdained to set forward 
otherwise, but to take her barge in the riuer of Cydiius, the 
poope whereof was of g^)lde, tiie sailes of pm-ple, and the owers 
of sduer, whiche kept stroke in rowing alter tlie soimde of the 
musicke of flutes, howboyes, citlierns, vioUs, and such other in- 
struments as they played vpon in the barge. And now for the 
person of her selfc : she was layed under a pauilllf*n of cloth of 
gold of tissue, apparelled and attired like the Goddesse Venus, 
x'.ommaniY drawn in picUvrc *, aivd haxd by Ivcr^ on either liand of 
/ier, prctie fuire boyes appam\ied a& '^puAien ^ «tt.^^i!^^i^ 
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A seeming Mermaid steers; the silken Uickle 

Cupide, mth little funncs in their Iianda, with the wtnch tliey 

fanned wind vpoo her. Her Indies and gcntlrnomuii Uso, tlie 
furcst of them wore upparelled like tVie nyniphea Ncwirlcs 
(which ure the mermiudeti of the waters) and like the Gnici-s, 
lome ftearln^ the helme, otllcrs tendiu); ibc tackle un<I rupea of 
the bxrp;, out uf tiie which there r.Hjnc a wonderful! pusiiiig 
Bweete luuor of perfumes, that perfumed tlie wharfes side, pel- 
tered mth irnumerable multitudes of people. Some of them 
followed the burgc all alongst the rlucr's Hi<ie ; others also raone 
out of the citic to sec hi-r coming in. So that in thend, there 
ranne guch multitmlei of people imi- ut'tiT mother to see her, 
that Antonius was left post iilone in tin: miivlut place, in his im- 
periull acute to gevc audience :" &c. Sici^ieiia. 

There &re few puasagtB in these play* more puzzling' than this; 
bnttiie commcntatorB seem tometohiive ing-itt-.ttd entirely the 
difficult p:Lrt of it, and to have ronfiacd all ilieir learning and 
coniecturea to that which requires but little, if any explanation: 
fbr if tiicir interpretation of the worU», Kiuled her i* tht eyei, be 
just, the obvious meimiiig of the succee<ling line will be, that in 
paying thuil- obeisance Vn Cleopatra, the humble inclination of 
their bodies wua so graceful, that it ailded to tlicir beauty, 

Wuburton's amendment, the reading aderingt, instead of 
atti^ningi, would render tile pasHagc less poetical, and it cannot 
express tlie sense he mshes for, without an iiltcration; fbr 
although, Hs Mr, Steevena justly observes, the verb adore is fre- 
>]ucntly used by the ancient drarnatick writers in the sense of ta 
adorn, I do not find that to adora was reciprocally need in the 
sense of to adore. Toilet's expbnation is ill imagined ; for though 
the word band might formerly have been spelled with an e, an<l 
a. ti-oop of beautiful attendants would add to tlie general mag- 
jiificence of the scene, they would be more likely to eclipse thau 
lo Increase the charms of their mist>*eaa. And as fiir Molone's 
conjecture, though rather more ingenious, itisjuit as ill founded. 
That a particular bend of the eye may add lustre to the charms 
of a beautiful woman, every mail must have felt i and it muit be 
acknowledged that the words, their henilt, m.iy refer to the ej-es 
,of Clcnpatrui but the wwdmnJe must necessarily refer to her 
jrentle women: and it would be ubsurdto say th:it lAo* mi'de ^'' ' 
bends of Aer eyes, adomiogH. But all these e>ipl.inationB, fr 
the first to the' last, arc equally cnfjoeous, :ind are foundei^ ~ 
supposition that tlie passage is correct, and that the wnr^, . 
her r the eyet, must mean, that her attendaiits watched beri 
and from them received her commanda. How those ■*" 
b V any possible construction, imply that meaning, 
have not shewn, nor con I conceive. Of this I am 
if such arbitrary and fanciful interpretitions be 
Hhill be able to extort what sense we please fnn 
ofyrords. — Tbcpasaage, as it stands, iMtais 
unintelligible! butitnavbc smen^dtn a.SfS'S 

y2 
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Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands^ 

from the text, by readings, the guise, instead of the ejee, and thca 
it will run thus : 

Jler gent/tivojiien, lite the Nereidea, 

So tnany nierviaiJs, tended /ler i* the gluiCy 

Jiid wade their hendt, adorning^. 
In the guiee, mcuns in the form of mermuds, who were 8im> 
posed to have tlic head and body uf a beautiful woman, conducU 
in(^ in a fish's tail : and by the bends fvhich they made odonA^t 
Enoburbus means the flexure of the fictitious fishes' tails, in 
wliichthe limbs of the women were necessarily involved, in 
order to carry on the deception, and which it seems they adi^ted 
with so much art as to make tliem an ornament, instead of a de- 
formity. Tlus conjecture is supported by the veijr next sen- 
tence, where Enobarbus, pi'occeding in his desciiptiona says: 

" —— at the htlm 

** A seeming mermaid steers." J^L Maton. 
In many of the remarks of Mr. M. Mason I perfectly concur, 
though they are subversive of opinions I had formerly haxarded. 
On the present occasion, 1 have the misfortiuie wholly to dis- 
agree witli him. 

Ills de\'iation fn)m the text cannot be received; for who ever 
em])loyed the phrase lie recommends, without adding some- 
what immtHliately after it, that woidd determine its precise 
meiining ? We may properly say — in tlie guise of a shepherdt 
of a friar, or of a Nereid. But to tell us that Cleopatra's women 
kttcndf d hc'p " in the guise,''* witliout subsequently informing us 
what thut guise was, is phrusi-ology unauthorized by the practice 
of any writer 1 have nut with. In Cjinbeline, Posthumus says : 

•* To shame the guise if the world, 1 will begin 

** The fashion, less without, and more witlim." 
If the word the commentator would introduce had been ge- 
nuine, undhadreft-rredto the antecedent, Nereides, Shakspearc 
would most prob..bly have said — " tended her in that guise:**— 
at least he wouUl huve em])loyed some expression to connect his 
»u|.i>lcment with the fort going clause of his description. But — 
'* in the guise^* srems unreducible to sense, and unjustifiable on 
every principle of gi-i-mmai'.— Besides, when our poet had once 
absolutely declared tliese women were like Nereides or Mer- 
m:dds, would it have been necessary- for him to subjoin that they 
appeared in the form, or with tlie accoutrements of such beings I 
for how else could they have been distinguished ? 

Yet, whatever gT..ce the tails of legitimate mermaids might 
boostof in their nati>e element, they must have produced but 
aukward etl'ects when taken out of it, and exhibited on the deck 
of a galley. Nor can I conceive that our fair reprosentatives of 
thes^. nymphs of tlie sea were much more adroit and picturesque 
in tbyir motions : for wlien their legs were cramped within the 
kctitioas toils the eommcutaXoT\vA,s\iv«L(i<&iQT\i>[vcxcv^\^<c^TiuA.^- 
C0V4T how thiry couid liu.Ye \tfv^\)l^x.^4. \hK;\s \iv\^T ^vsM^'viv^ 
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That yarely frame the office.* From the barge 

lucky imitation of semi-fishes. Like poor Elkfinah Settle, in his 
dragon of g^een leather, they could only wag the remigium Cauda 
witnout ease, variety, or even a chance oilabounng into a grace- 
ful aer^e. I will undertake, in short, the expense of providing 
characteristick tails for any set of mimick Nereides, if my oppo- 
nent will engage to teach them the exercise of these adscititious 
terminations, so " as to render them a grace instead of a defor- 
mity." In such an attempt a party of British chambermaids 
irould prove as docile as an equal number of Egyptian maids of 
honour. 

' It may be added also, that the Sirens and descendants of Nc- 
reusy are understood to have been complete and beautiful wo- 
men, whose breed wiis uncrossed by the salmon or dolphin tribes ; 
and as such they are uniformly described by Greek and Roman 
poets. Antony, in a future scene, (tliough perhaps with refer- 
ence to this adventure on the Cydnus,^ has styled Cleopatra his 
Thetity a goddess whose train of Nereids is circumstantially de- 
picted by Homer, tliough without a hint tliat the vertebrx of 
their backs were lengthened into tails. Extravagance of shape 
is only met with in the lowest orders of oceanick and terrestrial 
deities. Tritons are furnished witli fins and tails, and Satyrs 
kave horns and hoofs. But a Nereid's tail is an unclussical image 
adopted from modem sign-posts, and hap])ily exposed to ridi- 
cule by Hogarth, in his print of Strolling Actressts dressing in a 
Mam. What Horace too has reprobated as a disgusting combi- 
nation, can never hope to be received as a pattern of tlie graceful: 

" ut turpiter utrum 

" Desinat in pisccm mufier formosa superne." 

I allow that the figure at tlie helm of the vessel was likewise 
a Mermaid or Nereid ; but all mention of & tail is wanting there., 
nA in every other passage throughout the dramas of our autlior, 
iA which a Mermaid is introduced. 

For reasons like these, (notwithstanding in support of our 
commentator's appendages, and the present female fashion of 
bolstered hips and cork rumps, we might read, omitting only 
a single letter — ** made their ends adornings ;**'— and tliough I 
have not forgotten Bayes's advice to an actress — " Always, ma- 
dam, up witli your end") I sliould unwillingly confine the graces 
of Cleopatra's Nereids, to the flexibility of their pantonumick 
tails. For tliese, however ornamentally wreathed Uke Virgil's 
snake, or respectfiilly lowered like a lictor's fasces, must have 
afforded less decoration tlian the charms diffused over their un- 
sophisticated parts, I mean, the bending of tlieir necks and arms, 
the rise and fall of their bosoms, and the general elegance of 
submission paid by them to the vanity of their royal mistress. 

The plain sense of tlie contested passage seems to be-*-that 

these Ladies rendered that homage whicn. their asftVLOCked. tb»> 

Teeters ohlig-ed tlicm to pay to thair Queetv^ a cVpCM iM itoi ft gife 

muneatsd to themsclrea, fa^k IncUned her |«tioa lo * 
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A ii+iun^jc invisible perfume hits the scnae 

♦•hi-.i Hi'. VI ry act of humiliation was an improvement of lierowt 
iHiti.':y 

'1 lit- tV.rc^»inp^ notes supply a verj' powerful instance of tbc 
wnrc'rt.'i'nty of verbal criticism ; for here we meet with the same 
p.-.iv.se cxplsiined with reference to four difierent images— -bows, 
cuoL'Ps, EYES, :md tails. SteevcM. 

A p:us9' ge in Drujlon's JMortiyntriadoi, quarto, no date» maj 
serve to illustrate that before us : 

" Tiie n:«kcd nymphes, some up, some downc descending, 
** Snv.ll scattering flowi-es one at another flung, 
" With pn'tty tunia their h-mbcr bodies bending^ — .*• 
I once ii lot I};'! it, ihvir bends reiVrred to Cleopatra's eyes, and 
not Lo her ji^'ntU- women. Her atleniUnts, in order to learn their 
mistre8s*s will, walchod the motion of her eyes, the bendi or 
movciiK-nts cvf wbicli iulded new lustre to her beauty. See the 
quotation fr«Mii Shakspeare's 149th Sonnet, p. 244. 

In our author we frequentiv find llie word bend appUed to the 
eye. Thus, in tlie first Act ot this play: 

** tliosc his g-oodly eyes 

" — now hend, now turn," &c. 
K^fax\,\\\C\"inucUne: 

" Although they wear their faces to the bewt 
"Of the kiujp's 'looks." 
Again, more appositi^ly, in yuUus Cjetar: 

" And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world.* 
Mr. Mason, remarkin|j; on tliis interpretation, aeknowledget 
that " their bends may refer to Cleopatra's eyes, but the word 
made must refer to herg^'ntlewAmon, and it would be absurd to 
say that they made tlie bends of her eyes adorning^." Assertion 
is much easier than proof In what does the absurdity consist? 
They thus standing* near Cleopatra, and discovering her will by 
the eyes, u^ere the cause of her appearing more beautiful, in con- 
sequence of the frequent motion of her eyes ; i. e. (in Shak- 
speare's language) this their situation '.md office was the cause, 
&c. We have, in every page of this author such diction. But I 
shall not detain the reader ..iiy longer on so clear a point; espe- 
cially as I now think tliat the interpretation of these words given 
originally by Dr. W: rburton is the true one. 

Bend teing formerly sometimes us^d for a band or troops Mr. 
Toilet very idly supposes that the word lias that meaning liere. 

Malwe. 
I had determined not to enter into a controversy with the edi- 
tors on the subject of any of my former comments ; but I cannot 
resist the impidse I feel, to make a few remarks on the stric- 
tures of Mr. Steevens, both on the amendment I proposed in this 
passage, and my cxplimation of it ; for if I could induce him to 
accede to my opinion, it would be tlie highest gratification to roe. 
His objection to the umeTA<ATv\c\\\\\voLVtt\kt<s\io%v:<it>>C£v^\.Q»€T<i-jd' 
ing in the ^uisf instead o? in the ey«, \s» \3usA. ^Sfcft -^taoaft w ^ 
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Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony^ 

jfuUe cannot be properly used, without adding somewhat to it, 
to determine precisely the meaning ; and this, as a general ob- 
servation, is perfectly just, but it docs not apply in Uie present 
case ; for the preceding lines. 

Her gentievjomen, like the Nertidcsy 

So many mermaids, 
and the subsequent line, 

A seeming mermaid tteers ; 
very clearly point out the meuning of the word guise. If you ask 
in vohat ^uise ? I answer in the guise of wjermaiiis ; and the coik 
nection is sufficiently clear even for prose, without claiming any 
allowance for poetical licence. But this objection may be en- 
tirely done away, by reading that guise instead of the guise, 
which I should have adopted, if it had not departed somewhat 
ftrther from the text. 

With respect to my explanation of the words, and made their 
Unda adornings, I do not think that Mr. Steevens's objections are 
ecjuaUy well founded. 

He says that a mermaid's tul is an unclassical image, adopted 
' fitnn modem sign posts : that such a being as a mermaid did 
never actuallv exist, I will readily acknowledge. But the idea 
is not of modern invention. In the oldest books of heraldry you 
. Win^find mermaids delineated in the same form that they are at 
tiiis day. Tlie crest of my own family, for some centuries, has 
keen a mermaid; and the Earl of Howth, of a family much more 
ancient, which came into England with the Conqueror, has a 
mermaid for one of his supporters. 

Boyse tells us, in his Pantheon^ on what authority I cannot say, 
that the Syrens were the daughters of Achelous, that their lower 
parts were like fishes, and tiicir upper parts like women ; and 
Virgil's description of Scylla, in his tliird Mneid^ corresponds ex- 
actly with our idea of a Ttiermaid.' 

" Prima honunis facie s, and pulchro pectore virgo 

" Pube tenus, nostrema immani corpore pristis." 
I have, therefore, no aoubt but this was Shakspeare's idea also. 
Mr. Steevens's observations on the ankward and ludicrous situa- 
tion of Cleopatra's attendants, when involved in their fishes' tails, 
is very jocular and well imagined; but his jocularity proceeds 
from his not distinguishing bNetween reality and deception. If a 
modem fine lady were to represent a mermaid at a masquerade,, 
she would contrive, I have no doubt* to dress in that character, 
yet to preserve the free use of all her Umbs, and that with case ; 
for the mermaid is not described as resting on the extremity of 
Tier tail* but on one of the bende of it, sufficiently broad to conceal 
the feet. 

Notwithstanding the srgunentB of Malone and j$|eev^^nf|^n|^ 
the deference I have for their opimonss I qul%b4iw itetib'^fli4w' 
/ufm;^ OS t&eyliAve printed it ilf. ifduon. 
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Enthron'd in the market-place, did sit aloncy 
Whistlinfjj to the air; which, but for vacancjr. 
Had gone* to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

jtgr. Rare Egyptian! 

Etio. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper: she replied. 
It should be better, he became her guest; 
Which she entreated: Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of.Ab woman heard speak, 
Being barber'd tc j times o'er, goes to the feast; 
And, for his oixlinary, pays his heart, 
For what his eyes eat only.'^ 

*4gr. Royal wench I 

She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed; 
He plongh'd her, and she cropp'd. 

Eno. I saw her once ' 

Hop forty paces through the public street: 
And having lost her brcuth, she spoke, and panted, 
Thi:t she did make defect, perfection, 
And, breathless, power breathe forth. 

Mec. Now Antony must leave her utterly. ■• ..^ 

Eno, Never; he will not; . ■■^/ 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety:^ Other women 

* That yarely frame the office."] i. e. readily and dexterOBS^ 
perform tlu- tusk they undertake-. See Vol. Il« p. 9, n. 3. Steevm- 

^ Hiihich, but for vacancy. 

Had gone — ] Alluding to an axiom in the peripatetic pluV)- 
fiophy then in voQ^ue, that Nature abhora a vaeuunt. Warburtoh. 
But for vacancy f means, tiivfoar of k vacuunu Jilalom. 

• For what his eyes eat om/v.] Thus Martial: 

" Inspexit m(4lcs puerosj ocuiuque comeditP Steevetu» 

' Age cannot tvither her, nor ctutom stale 
Her injinite variety ■•] Such is the praise bestowed by Shik- 
spearc on his hcnnnc ; a praise that well deaervea the oonuide- 
rutiun of our female ruadcra. Cleopatra, as appears from the te- 
tradrachms of Antony, was no Venuai and indeed tbe xn:jority 
of ladies wlio most succesafully enslaved &e hearts of princes, 
are known to have bren lesa remarkable for periensl than men- 
tal atti-ac lions. Tlie rei^ of insipid beauty i8 seldom ^JMkii^; 
but pennanoiit must 1>c the rule of ft woman who €m J^Mnify 
the sameuesa of life by an inexhansted variety of jcjijiitipliih- 
ments, » 

To ttalt is a verb emp\oyed\>v HeywcoA^VnTKe Irm A|s^^ifBl\ 
♦* On& that liath atal'd \ui coui^X^ Xm^ AVam*!* llttew^ 
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Cloy th' appetites they feed; but she makes hungryy 
Where most she satisfies.^ For vilest things 
Become themselves in her;* that the holy priests^ 
Bless her, when she is riggish.' 

Mec. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery to him.^ 

' Other *v3omen 

•Cloy th* appetites they feed f but she makes hungry y 
Where most she satisfies.'] Almost the same thought, clothed 
nearly in the same expressions, is found in the old play of Fen'cies .• 
** Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungr}', 
** The more she gives them speech." 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

" And yet not cloy thy lips with loath'd satiety, 

** But rather famish them amid their plenty." Malone. 

• ■ For vilest tilings 
Become themselves in her;"] So, in our author's 150th Sonnet: 
** Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill?** JMalone. 

^ • the holy priests, &c.] In this, and Uie foregoing descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra's passage down the Cydnus, Dryden seems to 
have emulated Shakspeare, and not without success : 

" she *s dangerous : 

'* Her eyes have power beyond Thessilian charms^ 
** To draw the moon fi-om heaven. For eloquence, 
•* The sea-green sirens taught her voice their flattery; 
** And, while she speaks, night steals upon the day, 
** Unmark'd of those that hear; Then, she *s so charming^ 
" Age buds at sight of her, and swells to youth : 
** The holy priests gaze on her when she smiles ; 
** And with heav'd hands, forgetting g^rjtvity, 
•* They bless her wanton eyes. Even I who hate her, 
" With a malignant joy behold such beauty, 
" And while 1 curse desire it." 
Be it remembered, however, that, in botli instances, without 
a spai'k fi*om Shakspeare, the blaze of Dryden might not have 
been enkii^dled. Meed. 

^ ^hen she is riggish.3 -Rigg is an ancient word meaning 

a strumpet. So, in Whetstone's Castle of Delight^ 1576: 
** Then loath they will both lust and wanton love, 
" Or else be sure such ryggs my care shall prove." 
Again : 

" Immodest riggt I Ovid's counsel usde." 
Again, in Churchyard's Dolorous GentUviomMi, 1593 : 
" About the streets was g^idding, gentle rigge^ 
** With clothes tuckt up to set oad ware to saley 
« For youth good stufTe, and for oVide ag& a «\x^&?^ Stee*em . 

J! bhaaed lottery to kim.1 I>». W«*va\asi •«!*. ^^w^ ^^ 
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.igr. Let us go.— 

Good Enobarbus make yourself my guesti 
Whilst you abide here. 

£no. Humbly, sir, I thank you. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The same, A Room in Caesar's House. 

Enter Cjesar, A n to ky, Oct a via between tfiem; Atten- 
dants, and a Soothsayer. 

jint. The world, and my great office, will somedmes 
Divide me from your bosom. 

Octa, All which time, 

Before the gods nw knee shall bow my prayers* 
To them for you. ^^■ 

Ant. Good night, sir.— My Octavia, 

Read not my blemishes in the world's report: 
I have not kept my square ; but that to come 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear lady.^— 

Octa. Good night, sir.^ 

wrote allotttry, but there is no reason for this assertion. The 
ghost of Andrea, in The Spanish Tragedy, says : . 

" Minos in graven leaves of lottery 

" Drew forth the manner of my life and death.** Farmer. 
Lottery for allotment. Henley. 

* ihall hov) my prayers — ] The same constructisH is found 

in Coriolanusy Act I, sc. i : 

" Shouting their emulation." 
Again, in King Lear, Act IIj,sc. ii : 

** Smile you my speeclies ?** 
Modem editors have licentiously read: 

— how in prayers. Steevens. 

5 Ant. ■ Good night J dear lady..-^ 

Octa. Good nighty sir."] Tliese last words, which in the only 

authentick copy of this play are given to Antony, the modem 

editors have assigned to Octa\'ia. I see no need of change. I^e 

addresses himself to Cxsar, who immediately replies, Goodnigkt, 

MaUne, 
I have followed the second folio, which puts these words (with 
sufficient propriety) into the mouth of Octavia. Stee%teiu. 

Antony has already said " Good nig^t, sir," to Caesar^ in the 
three first words of his speech. The repetition would be absurd. 
The editor of the second folio appears, firom this and number- 
less other instances, to have Wd a.co^\ o^ \!to^aiA.€Q^ corrected 
by the players, or some Q\]het vfe\i-^nxorc^ji^'^«naftu 
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Cif«. Good night. \^Exeu7it Cjes. and Octa. 

jfnt' Now, sirrah I you do wish yourself in Egypt? 

Sooth, 'Would I had never come from thence, nor you 
Thither !6 

^t. If you can, your reason? 

JSooth, I sec 't in 

My motion, have it not in my tongue :" But yet 
Hie you again to Egypt.^ 

jint. Say to me, 

Whose foitunes shall rise higher, Caesar's, or mine? 

Sooth. Caesar's. 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side : 
Thy daemon, that 's thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 
Where Caesar's is not; but, near him, thy angel 
Becomes a Fear,^ as being o'erpower'd ; therefore 
Make space enough between you. 

* ^ Would I had never come Jrom thence, nor you 

Thither!] Both the sense and gri;mmar require that we 
should read hither, instead o^ thither. To come hither is English, 
but to come thither is not. The soothsayer advises Antony to hie 
back to Egypt, and for the same reason wishes he had never come 
to Rome ; because when they were together, Czesai-'s genius had 
the ascendant over his. M. Mason. 

^ I tee 'tin 
JMy motion, have it not in my tongue:"^ i. e. the divinitory agi- 
tation. Warburton. 

Mr. Theobald reads, witli some probability, I see it in my 
notion. JSf alone. 

® Hie you again to Egypt. ~\ Old copy, immetrically : 
Hie you to Egypt again. Steevois. 

• Becomes a Fear,] Mr. Upton reads : 

Becomes afear'd, 

The common reading is more poetical. Johnson. 
A Fear was a persona^ in some of tlie old^moralities. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher allude to it in The Maid's Tragedy, where 
Aspasia is instructing her ser\-ants how to describe her situation 
in needle -work ; 

** and then a Fear : 

" Do that Fear bravely, wTnch.'* — - 
Spenser had likewise personified Fear, in the 12th canto of 
the third Book of his Fairy ^een. In the sacred writings'J&or 
is also a person : 

" I will put a Fear in the land of Egypt.** Exodiu, 
The whole thoug?it is borrowed w^iik SVs T.*S< '' 
tion of PluHwch : " With AntomuB tbeT«& vf m % 

VOL. XIIL 2 
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Ant, Speak this no mm. 

Sooth. To none but thee ; no more, but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game. 
Thou art sure to lose ; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee 'gainst the odds; thy lustre thickens,^ 
When he shines by: I say again, thy spirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him ; 
But, he away ,2 'tis noble. 

Ant. Get thee gone : 

Say to Ventidius, I would speak with him: — \_Exit Sooth. 
He shall to Parthia.— Be it art, or hap. 
He hath spoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our sports, my better cunning fisdnts 
Under his chance : if we draw lots, he speeds : 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine. 
When it is all to nought ; and his qufdls^ ever 

astronomer of ^gypt, that coulde cast a figure, and iudg« of 
men's natiiiities, to tell them what should happen to them. He, 
either to please Cleopatra, or else for that he fowide it so bylus 
art, told Antonius plainly, that his fortune (which of it selfe was 
excellent good, and very great) was altogether blemished, and 
obscured by Caesar's fortune : and thei*efore he counselled him 
vtterly to leauehis company, and to get him as farre (rem him ai 
he could. For thy Demon said he, (tliat is to say, the goodangeU 
and spirit that keepeth thee) is affraied of his : and beinfl^ con- 
gous and high when he is alone, becometh fearfull and time- 
rous when he commeth neere vnto the other." Steevetu. 

Our author has a little lower expressed his meaning XfXist 
plainly: 

" 1 say again, thy spirit 

** Is all afraid to gt)vem thee near him." 
We have tliis sentiment again in Macbeth .* 

** ^near him. 



" My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is said, 
*• Mark Antony's was by Caesar's." 



"• jviarK Antonys was Dy Uxsars." 
The old copy reads->rAa^ thy spirit. The correction, which 
was made in the {second folio, is supported by the foregcMng pas* 
8age in Plutarch, but I doubt whether it is necessary. Malont. 

* — thy lustre thickens,] So, in Macbeth .• 
" light thickensy — ." Steevens. 

2 But, he away,] Old copy — alvjay. Corrected by Mr. Pope, 

MiUone. 
^ — his quails — ] The ancients used to match quails as we 
match cocks. Johnson. 

So, in the old translatiotv o? P\\Aaic\v. " ¥ot , \t \« said, that as 
ojften as they two drew cuts for ^a.s\AT[ve, vAio ^Qra\i^\aKu& ^as\ 
thisff, or whether they p\»icd »X dic^, AjaXttxaxx^ A^ vj^WkV^il^wsfce 
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t . •-. 

k Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds.'* I will to Eg^pt : 

And though I make this marriage for my peace, 

* Enter Ventidius. 

I' the east my pleasure lies: — O, come, Ventidius, 
You must to Parthia ; your commission 's ready : 
Follow me, and receive it. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

The same, A Street, 
Mnter Lepidus, Mbc^nas, and Agrippa. 

Left, Trouble yourselves no further: pray you, hastell 
Your generals after. 

J^gr, Sir, Mark Antony 

Will e'en but kiss Octavia, and we '11 follow. 

Z.efi, Till I shall see you in your soldier's dress. 
Which will become you both, farewel. 

Mec, We shall, 

As 1 conceive the journey, be at mount* 
Before you, Lepidus. 

JLefi, Your way is shorter. 

My purposes do draw me much about; 
You '11 win two days upon me. 

Mec. Agr, Sir, guOcI sucC65a \ 

JLep. Farewel. [Exeimt, 

I 
times when they were disposed to see cockefight, or quailes that 

were taught to fight one with another, Cxsars cockes or qiudles 

did euer ouercome." Steevens. 

** — inhoop'd, at odds.'] Thus the old copy. Inhoop^d is in- 
closedf confined, that they may fight. The modem editions read : 
Beat mine, in whoop'd-at odds. -^— yohnson, 
Shakspeare gives us the practice of his own time ; and there 
is no occasion for in v>hoop*d at, or any other alteration. John Da- 
vies begins one of his Epigrams upon Proverbs : 

•* He sets cocke on the hoope, in, you would say ; 
" For cocking in hoopes is now all tlie play." Farmer, 
The attempt at emendation, however, deserves some respect ; 
as, in As Tou Like It, Celia says : " — and after that out of all 
wkooping." Steevens. 

At odds was the phraseology of Shakspeare's time, So, in JKfor- 
ti'tneriados, by Midbael Dra3rton, no date : 

" She straight begins to bandy him about, 

<* At thousand odds, before the set goes o\x\..^ Molmei^ 

^ at mount — J i. e. Mount Mitenum,, Steepen*. 

Oar author probably wrote — a* the mount. Malawe* 
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SCENE V. ''' ^ 

Alexandria. ^ Room in the Palace, 

Enter Cleopatra, Char mi an, Iras, and Alexas, 

Cleo, Give inc some niusick; musick, moody food^ 
Of us thai trade in love. 

.it tend* The musick, hoi 

Enter Mardtan. 

Cleo. Let it alone ; let us to billiards i' 
Come, Charmian. 

Char. My arm is sore, best play with Mardiati. 

Cleo, As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 
As with a woman; — Come, you '11 play withme,«ir: 

Mar, As well as I can, madam, 

Cleo. And when good will is show'd, though it coAle 
too short, 
The actor may plead pardon." I '11 none now:— 
Give me mine angle, — We '11 to the river : there^ 
My musick playing far off, I will betray 
Tawoy-finn'd fishes;^ my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 
I *ll think them every one an Antony, 
And say. Ah, ha! you 're caught. 

* viiisicky moody food — 3 Tlic mood is the tninj, or men- 
tal deposition. Van Haui'cirs punt-g^rick on the English begins, 
Grootvioedig Volk^ {jrrtat-minded niition.'\ Perhaps here is a poor 
jest intended between tiioou the mind and mood* of musick. 

yohnton. 
Afoodvt in this instance, means melancholy. Cotgrave explains 
moodvi bv the French wonls, jnorne und tn'ite. Stee%ftn*. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

** Sweet recreation ])arrM, what doth ensue, 
** But moody and dull melancholy?** JUalone. 

7 — let us to billiards :] Tliis is one of the numerous ana- 
chronisms that are found in these plays. The game was not 
known in ancient times. Malcne. 

* And when goodiiill is shov3*d^ though it comx too short. 

The actor may plead pardon.'] A similar sentiment has already 
appeared in A Midsummer Night* s Dream : 
" For never any thing can be amise, 
" When simplencss and duty tender it.*' Steevem. 

* Taicny'Jin?i*d fishes }'\ The ^st co\)y reads : 

Tawny fine fishes y . Jf okraon. 

Corrected hv Mr. Th«ioba\d. Malone- 
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Cter. *Twas merry, when 

You wager'd on your angling; when your diver 
Did hang a salt-fish^ on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

CUo. That time ! — ^O times ! — 

I laugh'd him out of patience ; and t^at night 
I laugh'd him into patience : and next mom, 
Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him .to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan.^ O! from Italy;— 

Enter a Messenger. 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings^ in mine ears, 

^ Did hang a salt-JUh &c.] This circumstance is likevme 
taken from Sir Thomas North's translation of the life of Antony 
in Plutarch. SteeveTis. 



njdhiUt 



J v3ore hit sviord Philifpan.'\ We are not to suppose, nor is 
there any warrant from history, that Antony had any particular 
sword so called. The dignifying weapons, in this sort, is a custom 
of much more recent date. This therefore seems a compliment 
4 J)09teriori. A^e find Antony, afterwards, in this play, boasting 
of^his own jatlWess at Philippi : 

*• Aia. Yes, my lord, yes ; he at Philipp* kept 
** His sword ^'en like a dancer ; while I nruck 
** The lean and wrinkled Cassiu9 ;" &c. 
That was the greatest action of Antony's life ; and therefore 
this seems a fine piece of flatteiy, intimating, that this sword 
ought to be denominated from that illustrious battle, in the same 
manner as modem heroes in romances are made to give their 
swords pompous names. Theobald. 

3 Ram thou thy fruitful tidings — ] Shakspeare probably wrote, 
(as Sir T. Hanmer observes) Rain thou &c. Rain agrees better 
with the epithetsyraij/M/ ana barren. So, in Timon : 

" Rain sacrificial whisperings in his ear." 
Again, in The Tempest : 

" — — Heavens rain grace !** Steevens, 
1 suspect no corruption. The term employed in the text is 
much in the style of the speaker; and is suppoiled incontestably 
by a passage in yulius Cesar .* 

*' — I go to meet 

** The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 

" Into his ears.** 
Ag^ain, in Cymbeline .* 

** — — say, and speak thick, 

** (Love's counsellor should^// the bores of hearing, 

** To the smothering of the sense,) how far^" &,c, 
Ag9hij in The Tempest i 

Z2 
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That loBg time have been barren. 

Meaa. Madame tafkadami*-^ 

Cleo, Antony 's dead ?— 
If thou say so, villain, thou kill'st thy mistress: 
But well and free,'^ 

If thou so yield him, there is gold> ftnd here 
My bluest veins to kiss; a hand, that kings* 
Have tipp'd, and trembled kissing. 

Meaa. First, madam^ he 's welL 

Cleo, Why, there 's more gold. But, sirrah, mark; Wer 
use 
To say, the dead are well: bring it to that. 
The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-utteiing throat. 

Meaa. Good madam, hear me. 

Cleo, Well, go to, I will ; 

But there 's no goodness in ihy face: If Antony 
Be free, and healthful, — why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings F^ If not well) 
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You cram these words into my ears, RgainBt 
** The stomach of my sense." Malone. 
Ram is a vuljrar woi'd, never used in our aullhitafs t>Iftys, bitt 
once by Falstaft, where he dt-sciibcs his sitiiatioll hi the buck- 
basket. In the passiiffc before us, it is evidently a misprint for 
rain. The quotation from Julius C<vsar does not support the old 
reading" ut all, the idea be mg* ]xi*fectly distinct. Hition. 
JRam^ni'df however, occurs in King yohn: 

" Have we ra^nnVd up your gates against the world.*' 

Steevetu. 

* But Viell andfreey &c.] This speech is but coldly iimtated by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in The False One : 

" Cleop. What of him ? Speak : if ill, Apollodorus, 
^ ** It is my happiness : and for thy news 
** Receive a favour kings have taneel'd in vain for/ 
** And kiss my hand." Steeveiis. 

* ' If Antony 

BefreCi and heaithfiil, — why so tart a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings?"] The old copies haTte not the 
.id verb — ivhy; but, as Mr. M. Mason observes, somewhat wai 
wanting in the second of these lines, both to the sense and to the 
metre. He has, therefore, no doubt but the passage ought to 
run thus : 

— — — — If Antony 

Be/ree, and healthful, — why so tart a favour 
To usher Qfc. 
I have availed myself of t\v\a iveces^wrj ^"X-^letive^ whicl^ I fitfJ 
idso in Sir Thomg* Uanmer'a ^0*\\.otv. Stcenjens. 
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Thou should'st come like a fury crown*d with snakes^ 
Not like a formal maki.^ 

Meita, Will ^t please you hear me? 

Cleo, I have a mind to strike thee, ere thou speak'st: 
Yet» if thou say, Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Caesar,^ or not captive to him, 
I '11 set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee.^ 

Me98, Madam, he 's well. 

Cleo. WeUsaid. 

Mesa, And friends with Caesar. 

Cleo. Thou *rt an honest man. 

Meas. Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleo, Make thee a fortune from me. 

Mess, ^ut yet, madam^ — «• 

Cleo. I do not like btu yet, it does allay 

I suspect a word was omitted at the pre^s, and that Shakspeare 
wrote: 

— If Antony 

Bejree, and healthful, needs so tart ajavour, &c. Malone. 

• Not like a formal man.'] Decent, re^lar. yohnson. 

By Vi formal man, Shakspeare means, a man in his senses. In- 
Jormal vromen, in Measurejor Measure, is used for women beside 
themselves. Steevens. 

A formal man, I believe, only means a man inform,, i. e. shate. 
You should come in \\\^form, of a fury, and not in theyortw oi a 
man. So, in A m,ad World my Masters, by Middleton, 1608 : 

** The very devil assumed thee for m,ally" 
i. e. assumed thy form. Malone. 

' Yet, if thou say, Antony lives, is ivell. 
Or friends vjith Ccesar, &c.] The old copy reads — *tis well. 

Malone. 
We surely should read — is vsell. The Messenger is to have his 
reward, if he says, that Antony is alive, in health, and either 
friends vdth Caesar, or not captive to him. Tyrvihitt. 

* / *// set thee in a shower of gold, and hail 

Rich tearls upon f /zee.] That is, 1 will give thee a kingdom : 
it being tne eastern ceremony, at the coronation of their kin^, 
to powder them with gold-dust and seed-pearl. So, Milton : 
** ■ the gorgeous east with liberal hand 
** Showers on her kings barbaric ;&ear/ and gold.*^_ 
In The Life ofTimur-bec, or Tamerlane, written by a Persian 
contemporary author, are the following words, as translated by 
Mons. Petit de la Croix, in the account there given of his coro- 
nation. Book II, chap, i : '* Les princes du sang royal & les emirs 
r^pandirent k pleines mains sur sa t€te quftftt^ d'ofC ^ ^ \>Skx- 
relies seion la coutu7ne,*^ JVm'lmnon, 
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The good precedence;^ fy upon but yet: 

But yet is as a gaoler to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Pr'ytheey friendy 

Pour out the pack^ of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together: He 's friends with Caesar; 

In state of health, thou say'st; and, thou say'st, free. 

Mesa, Free, madam ! no ; I made no such report: 
He 's bound unto Octavia. 

Cleo. For what good turn? 

Mess, For the best turn i' the bed. 

Cleo. I am pale, Charmiair. 

Mess, Madam, he 's married to Octavia. 

Cleo. The most infectious pestilence upon thee I 

[^Strikes him down. 

Mess. Good madam, patienee. 

Cleo, What say you?— Hence, 

\^Strikes him again. 
Horrible villain ! or I '11 spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me; I '11 unhair thy head; 

[^She hales him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipp'd with wire, and stew'd in brine, 
'Smarting in lingering pickle. 

Mess. Gracious madam, 

I, that do bring the news, made not the match. 

Cleo. Say, 'tis not so, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg. 

Mess, He 's married, madam. 

Cleo. Rogue, thou hast liv'd too long. 

[Draws a DaiB^gerJ' 

Mess. Nay, then I Ml run:^ 

What mean you, madam? I have made no &ult. [Exitt 

• ■ ■ it does allay 
The good precedence;'] i. e. abates the g^ood quality of what 
is already reported. Steevens. 

^ the pad — ] A late editor [Mr. Capell] reads*-fA^ 

pack. jReed. 

I believe our author wrote — thy pack. The, thee, and thy, are 
frequently confounded in the old copy. Malone. 

2 Drams a Dagger.] The old copy— i>raw a Knife. Sfcevcnt 

Sec Vol. VI J, p. 56, a. 7. ^ialone. 
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CAar«.6ol>d madam) keep yourself i/t^ithin yourself ^^ 
The iA%a i9.jBi;iQceikt. 

Cleo, Some imiocents 'scape not the thunderbolt.-— 
Melt Egypt into Nile 1** and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents!-— Call the slave again; 
Though I am iftad, I l^ill not txite him :«— Csdl* 

Char, He is afeard to come. 
• Cleo. I will not hurt him:-«- 

These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself;^ since I myself 
Have given myself the cause.-^Come hither, sir. 

Re-enter Messenger. 
Though it be honest, it is never g^od 
To bring bad news : Give to a gracious message 
All host of torigues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt. 

Mesa, I have done my duty. 

Cleo, Is he married ? 
f cannot hzxt thee worser than I do, 
If thou again say. Yes. 

* > keep yourself nvithin yourself;"] i. e. contain yourself, re- 
strain your passion within bounds. So, in The Taming of the Shreto.' 

*• Doubt not, my lord, we can contain ourselves." Steevens. 

* Melt Egypt into Kile /] So, in the first scene of this play: 

" Let Rome in Tyber melt,** &c. Steeretu. 

* These hands do lad nobility, that they strike 

A meaner than myself i] This thought seems to be borrowed 
from the laws of chivalry, which forbad a knight to engage with 
his inferior. So, in Album,azar: 

" Stay ; understand'st thou well the points of duel ? 
** Art bom of eentle blood, and pure descent ?-^ 
** Was none of all thy linea^ hanged or cuckold? 
** Bastard, or bastinado'd ? is thy pedigree 
•* As long and wide as mine ? — for otherwise 
" Thou wertmost unworthy, and 'twere loss of honour 
•* In me to fight." Steevens, 
Perhaps here was intended an indirect censure of Qiieen Eli- 
zabeth, for her unprincely and unfenunine treatment of the amia- 
ble Earl of Essex. The play was probably not produced till after 
her death, when a stroke at her proud and passionate demeanour 
to her courtiers and maids of honour (for her majesty used to 
chastise them^ too) might be safely hazarded. In a subsequent 
part of this scene there is (as Dr. Grey has observed) an evident 
allusion to Elizabeth's enquiries concenitfk^ lilkvfc 
rJvAl, Mary, Queen of Scots, ilfo/ln^. 
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Me99. He is married, madam. 

Cleo. The gods confound thee! dost thoa hold there 
still? 

Mess. Should I lie, madam ? 

Cleo. O, I would, thou didst; 

So half my Egypt were submerg'd,^ and made 
A cistern for scal'd snakes? Go, get thee hence; 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou would'st appear most ugly .7 He is married? 

Meas, I crave your highness' pardon. 

Cieo. He is married? 

Me88. Take no offence, that I would not offend youi 
To punish me for what you make me do, 
Seems much unequal : He is mariied to Octavia. 

Cleo. O, that his fault should make a knave of thee, 
That art not! — What? thou *rt sure of •t?^ — Get thcc 

hence : 

• _ <Kiere submcrp^d,] Submerged is whelmed'under watery 
So, in The Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

" spoil'd, lost, and submerged in the inundation,'* &c. 

Again, in Reynold's God's Revenge against Murder^ Book III. 
Hist, xiv : ** — as the cataracts of Nilus make it submerge and 
wash Eg^t with her inmidation." Steevens. 
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Thou viould'st appear most ugly."} So, in King yohn^ Act 
III, SC. i : 

" Fellow, be gone j 1 cannot brook thy sight ; 

" This news hath made thee a m.ost ugly man." Sitetne9i» 

' That art not / — What? thou *rt sure of *t ?] Old copy: 

That art not vshat thou 'rt sure of. Steeven*. 
For this, which is not easily understood. Sir Thomas Uarnner 
has given : 

That say'st but what thou 'rt sure of! 
I am not satisfied with the change, which, though it afiinds 
sense, exhibits little spirit. I fancy the line consists only of 
abrupt starts : 

O that his fault should m^aie a knave of thee^ 
That art— not what ? — ^Thou *rt sure on 't. Get thee hence: 
That his fault should make a knave of thee that orN-but what 
shall I say thou art not? Thou art then sure of this fnarriage^" 
Get thee hence. 
Dr. Warburton has received Sir T. Hanmer's emendation. 

r In Measure for Measure, Act II, sc. ii, is a passage so muck 
resembling this, that I cannot help pointing it out for the use of 

some future commeutaXor, X\\ow.^'^\ wrev xssvsiic^ft \ft v^'^y i*- "^^ 

success to the very dii^c\i\l^e^^^ote>a&*. 
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The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome> 

Are all too dear for me; Lie they upon thy hand, 

And be undone by 'em ! [Ejcit Messenger. 

Char, Good your highness, patience. 

Cleo, Ih praising Antony, I have disprais'd Caesar. 

Char. Many times, madam. 

Cleo, * I am paid for 't now. 

Lead me from hence, - 

I faint; O Iras, Charmian,— *Tis no matter:— 
Goto the fellow, good Alexas; bid him 
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Drest in a little brief authority, 
** jyfost ignorant ofxohat he '* most assured, 
'* His glassy essence." Steevens. 
That art not luhat thou *rt sure of J"] i. e. Thou art not an honest 
man, of which thou art thyself assured, but thou art, in my opi- 
nion, a knave by thy master's fault alone. Toilet. ^ 

A proper pimctuation, with the addition of a single letter, will 
make this passage clear; the reading of sure of*t, instead of sure of; 
O, that his fault should make a rogue of thee 
That art not ! — What? thott *rt sure of 't ? 
That is. What ? are you sure of what you tell me, that he is 
married to Octavia ? M. Mason. 

I suspect, the editors have endeavoured to correct this passage 
in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recollect 
herself, and to be ashamed of having struck the servant for the 
fault of his master. She then very naturally exclsums: 
O, that his fault should inake a inave of thee. 
Thou art not luhat thou 'rt sore off 
for so I would read, with the change of only one letter. — Alas, 
is it not strange, that the fault of Antony should make thee ap- 
pear to me a knave, thee, that art innocent, and art not the 
cause of that ill news, in consequence of which thou art yet sore 
with my blows ! 

If it be said, that it is very harsh to suppose that Cleopatra 
means to say to the Messenger, that he is not himself that infor- 
fnatior^ which he brings, and which has now made him smart, 
let the following passage in Coriolanus answer the objection : 
" Lest you should chance to whip your information^ 
'* And beat tlie messenger that bids beware 
" Of what is to be dreaded." 
The £g3^tian queen has beaten her information. 
If the old copy be right, the meaning is — Strange, that his 
faidt should make thee appear a knave, who art not that infor- 
mation of which thou briingest such certain assurance. Malone, 
I have adopted the arrangement, &c. proposed, with singular 
acuteness, by Mr. M. Mason ; and have the greater confi&nce 
in it, because I received the very same emendation from, a ^^» 
tleman who had never met with the wwk. Vxi "wYos^ iXtoiX «t^ < 
curred, Stccvenf, .•''^?| 
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Report the feature of Octavia,^ her years^ 

Her inclination, let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair :^— -bring me word quickly.— 

[-fijTfV Alkx. 
Let him for ever go :2*-Let him not-^hannian, 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon^ 
T' other way he 's a Mars :3-.Bid you Alelcas [To Mar. 

• the feature of Octavia,"] By feature seems to be metnt, 

the cast and mikc of her face. Feature, howeveTy ancient]^ ip- 
pears to huve sifc^iified beauty in general. 

So, in Greene's Farewell to Folly 9 1617: "—rich thou art, 
featured thou ait, fonivd thou art." 

Spenser uses feature for the whole turn of the body. Fairy 
^leen, B. I, c. viii: 

" Tluis when they hud the witch disrobed quite, 
** And idl her hhhy feature open shown." 
* Again, in B. Ill, c. ix : 

" Sh*' :ds() doft ]wv hL'Uvy huborjeon, 
" Which the i\iir feature of her limbs did hide.** Steevent. 
Our iiuthor has idieady, in A^ Vou Like It, uscdfcature for the 
general cast of face. See Vol. V, p. 88, n. 4. Calorie. 

^ — — fct hi)tL not leave out 
The colour of her hair .•] Tliis is one of Shakspcare's masterly 
touches. Cleo])iitra, after bidding Charmian to enquire of the 
Messenger concerning the be.MUty, age, and temperament of 
Octuviii, immediately iidds, let hhn not leave out the colour of her 
hair; as irom thence she might be able to judge for herself, of 
her rivars jiropensity to those pU^asures, upon which her passion 
for Antony was founded. Henley. 

Verily, I woidd, for the instniction of mine ignorance, that 
tlic commentator had dealt more diffusedly on this delectabltt 
subject, for I can in no wise divine what coloured hair is to be 
reganUd as most indicative of venereal motions: perhaps indeed 
the xo/tta' xP^o-itoct ; and yet, without experience, certsdnty mjiy 
still be \vMaii>^ to mine appetite for knowledge. Cuncta print 
tentanda, snith that waggish poet Ovidius Naso. Amner. 

* Let him for ever go .•] She is now talking in broken sen- 
tences, not of the Messenger, but Antony, yohtuon, 

3 T other way he 's a Mars:"] In this passage the sense is clear, 
but, I think, may be much improved b3^a very little alteration. 

Cleopatra, in her passion u\x)n the news of Antonyms marriage, 
says : 

Let him for ever go : — Let him not — Charmian,— 
^hough he be painted one way like a Gorgon^ 
T' other way he 's a Mars." 
T!his, I think, would he more spirited thus : 

Let Inrnfor e<ocr go — let Kinrv — \\o, — C\vttrm.la»; 
Though he be pointtAy kc. Ti?r«Witt. 
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Bring me word, how tall she is. — Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me Lead me to my chamber. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

JS/dar Misenum. 

Enter Pompey, and Menas, at one side^ with Drum and 
Trumfiet: at another^ Cjesar^ Lepidus, Antony, Eno- 
BARBUS, MECiENAS, With Soldiers marching;. 

Pom, Your hostages I have, so have you mine ; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

Caa, Most meet, 

That first we come to words ; and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent: 
Which, if thou hast consider'd, let us know 
If 't will tie up thy discontented sword ; 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 
That else must perish here. 

Pom. To you all three. 

The senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, — I do not know. 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son, and friends ; since Julius Csesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted,"* 
There saw you labouring for him. What was it, 
That mov'd pale Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the^ all-honour'd, honest, Roman Brutus, 
With the armM rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol; but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it. 
Hath made me rig my navy; at whose burden 
The anger'd ocean foams ; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Caa, Take your time. 

4 — the good Brutus ghosted,] This verb is also used by Btu*- 
ton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy. Preface, p. 22, edit. 1632. 
" What madiiesse ghosts this old mail? but what madnesse 
ghosts us all ?" Steevejis. 

^ Made the — ] Thus the second folio. ln\]l\e¥a9l,V2cw&ul^asSbi^ 
-^/Aeis omitted, to the inanifest iniurr of tiit m«Vx^. 
VOL, XllL A a 
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Ant. Thou canst not fear us,® Pompey, with thy sails, 
Wc '11 speak with thee at sea: at land, thou know'st 
How much we do o'er-count thee. 

Po7n. At land, indeed, 

Thou dost o'er-count me of my father's house :^ 
But, since the cuckoo builds not for himself,^ 
Remain in 't, as thou raay'st. 

Lefi, Be pleasM to tell us, 

(For this is from the prcsenf^) how you take 
The offers we have sent you. 

Cas, There 's the point. 

jlnt. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embrac'd. 

Cits, And what may follow. 

To try a larger fortune. 

Po7n. You have made me offer 

Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirntcs ; then, to send 

^ Thou canst nu foar usj'] Thou canst not aflfrlght lis with thy 
numerous navy, yolinacn. 
So, in JMeasureJlr Measure : 

** Setting" it up, to fear tlie birds of prey/' Steevers- 

"' At land, indeed. 
Thou dost o^cr-cottnt me of viy father** house .•] At land indecil 
lliou dost exceed nie in possessions, having added tothyo\iTi 
my father's house. O'er-count seems to be used cquivocallv, aiid 
Pompey perliaps meant to insinuate that Antony not only out' 
iiumiered, but had over-reached, liim. The circumstance here al- 
Uided to our author found in the old translation of Plutarch: 
** Afterwards, when Pompey's house was put to open sale. An- 
tonius bought it ; but when they asked him money for it, he 
made it very straunfje, and was oflended with them?* 

Again: " Whereujjon Antonius asked him, [Sextus Pompeius] 
And where shall we sup ? There, sayd Pompey; and snowed 
him his admiral galley, which had six benches of owers : th»t 
said he is wy father's house tliey have lefl me. He spake it to 
taunt Antonius, because he had his father's house, that was Pom- 
pey the Great." See p. 278, n. 9. Malone. 

^ But, since the cuckoo builds not for hinvself, &c.] Since, like 
tlie cuckoo, that seizes the nests of other birdfs, you have invaded 
u. house which you could not build, keep it while you can. yohnwn. 
So, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny, B. X, ch. ix: 

** These (cuckows) lay alwaies in other birds* nests." 

Steewns. 

^ — this is from the ^esent,"\ \. t. iat^\w\ to the object of 
/?tir present discussion. See Vo\.\\,^AQ,\i.^. Sittxxti\A^ \ 
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Measures of wheat to Rome: This 'greed upon, 
To part with unhack'd edges, and bear back 
Our target undinted. 

C«#. Ant, Left, That 's our offer. 

Pom, Know then, 

I came before you here, a man prepar'd 
To take this offer : But Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience: — Though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, You must know. 
When Caesar and your brotliers were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily, and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 

*/int, I have heard it, Pompey; 

And am well studied for a liberal thanks, 
Which I do owe you. 

Pom, Let me have your hand: 

I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 

Ant, The beds i' the east are soft; and thanks to youj 
That call'd me, timelier than my purpose, hither; 
For I have gain'd by it. 

Cas. Since I saw you lastj 

There is a change upon you. 

Pom, Well, I know not 

What counts harsh fortune casts upon my face ;2 
But in my bosom shall she never come, 
To make my heart her vassal. 

JLefi, Well met here. 

Pom, I hope so, Lepidus.— Thus we are agreed: 
I crave, our composition may be written. 
And seard between us. 

Caa, That *s the next to do. 

Pom, We '11 feast each other, ere we part; and let us 
Draw lots, who shall begin. 

Ant, That willT, Pompey. 

Pom, No, Antony, take the lot i^ but, first, 
Or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard, that Julius Caesar 

^ Our targe — ] Old copy, unmetrically-^far^g^e*. Steevens. 

2 What counts harsh fortune casts G-c] Metaphor from making* 
marks or lines in casting accounts in arithmetick. Warburton. 

^ ^-—take the lot c"^ Perhaps (a syllable being here wanting 
to the metre) our au5ior wrote : 

— — r^T/^f vre the lot. Stctvcns. 
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Grew fat with feasting there. 

^Jnc, You have heard much. 

Pom, I have fair mcaiiings,^ sir. 

^4tit. And fsdr words to thejn. 

Pom. Then so much have I heard: — 
And I have heard, Apollodorus carried — 

J^lno, No more of that: — He did so. 

Pom. What, I pray you? 

£fio. A certain queen to Caesar in a mattress.* 

Po7n. 1 know thee now; How far'st thou, soldier? 

I'lno. Well; 

And well am like to do ; for, I perceive, 
Four feasts are toward. 

Pom. Let me shake thy hand; 

I never hated thee : I have seen thee fight. 
When I have envied thy behaviour. 

Jino. Sir, 

I never lov'd you much ; but I have prais'd you, 
^V^hcn you have well deserv'd ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Pom. Enjoy thy plainness, 

It nothing ill becomes thee.— 
Aboard my galley I invite you all : 
^Vill you lead, lords ? 

Cas. Ant. Lefi. Show us the way, sir. 

Pom. Come. \Exeuox 

Pom. Cjes. Ant. Lep. Soldiers and At tendant9» 

Mefi. Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er have made this 
treaty. — [Aside.'] — You and I have known, sir.* 

E?io. At sea, I think. 

JMcri. We have, sir. 

jKho. You have done well by water. 

Men. And you by land. 

£no. I will praise any man that will praise me:^ 
lliough it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 

'^ meanings,"] Fovmev editions, meaning. Heed. 

The correction was suggested by Mr. Heath. Jktalone. 

^ J certain queen to Caesar in a mattress.] i. e. To Julius Caesar. 

Sttevciu* 

This is from the margin of North's Plutarch, 1579 : ** Cie^nttra 
trussed up in a mattresse, and so brought to Casary upon ApoUo' 
(ionis backc." Hitson. 

^ 2 oil ami I have kno^n^ slr."\\.e.\ieeTV9^croLaiTv\.t^. ^»(^^vewC:ym^ 
'iclhe: *' .Sir, we have Jbn<wn together \jXOA^«s«^^ Hut?^«m. 
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Men., Nor what I have done by water. 

Eno. Yes, something you can deny for your own safe- 
ty: you have been a great thief by sea. 

Men, And you by land. 

jEno. There I deny my land service. But give me your 
hand, M enas : If our eyes had authority, here they might 
take two thieves kissing. 

Men^ All men's faces "are true, whatsoe'er their hands 
are. 

Eno, But there is never a fair woman has a true fece. 

Men, No slander; they steal hearts. 

Eno, We came hither to fight with you. 

Men, For my part, I am sorry it is turned to a drink- 
ing. Pompey doth this day laugh away his fortune. 

Eno, If he do, sure, he cannot weep it back again. 
- Men, You have said, sir. We looked not for Mark 
Antony here ; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra ? 

Eno, Caesar's sister is call'd Octavia. 

Men, True, sir; she was the wife of Caius Marcellus. 

Eno, But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 

iV/e-n. Pray you, sir ? 

f.no, 'Tis true. 

Men, Then is Caesar, and he, for ever knit together. 

Eno, If I Were bound to divine of this unity, I would 
not prophecy so. 

Men, I think, the policy of that purpose made more 
in the marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno, I think so too. But you shall find, the band that 
seems to tie their friendship together, will be the very 
strangler of their amity : Octavia is of a holy, cold, and 
still conversation .8 

Men, Who would not have his wife so? 

Eno, Not he, that himself is not so; which is Mark 

' I 'vjill praise any man that^.vill praise me:'] The poet's art in 
delivering this humorous se.itiment (-which gives so very true 
and natural a picture of the commerce of the world) can never 
be sufficiently admired. The confession could come from none 
but a frank and rough character, like the speaker's : and the 
moral lesson insinuated under it, that fiattery can make its way 
through the most stubborn munners, deserves our serious re- 
flection. Warburton. 

8 con'^iersationT^ i. e. behaviour, manner of acting in com- 
mon life. So, in Ptaltn xxxvii, 14: " —to sVscy sn\!c\i «cb\»«lixs^- 
right conversation.** Stee^eiu. 

Ar2 
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Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish again: then shall 
the sighs of Octnvia blow the fire up in Caesar; and, as I 
said before, that which is the strength of their amity, 
shall prove the immediate author of their variance. An- 
tony will use his affection where it is ; he married but 
his occasion here. 

Men, And thus it may be. Come, sir, will you aboard? 
I have a health for you. 

Eno, I shall take it, sir: we have used our throats in 
Egypt. 

Men. Come ; let 's away. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VII. 

On Board Pompey's Galley, lying- near Misenum. 
Muaick, Enter Two or Three Servants, with a Banquet? 

1 Scrv, Here they '11 be, man : Some o' their plants^ 
are ill-rooted already, the least wind i' the world will blow 
thcin down. 

2 Sfrv, Lepidus is hijjh -colon red. 

1 ^crv. They have made him drink alms-drink.^ 

2 Sen), As ihcy pinch one another by the disposition,^ 

^ uvM a B.inqiu't.] A banquet, in our author's time, fre- 
quently 9ij;*n'.rs,.d what wc now call ii desert; and from the fol- 
lowing diali)p^io tiie word must here be understood in that sense. 
So, in Lord Cromwell, 1602 : ** Their dhmer is our banquet after 
dinner." 

Again, in Heath's Chronicle of the Civil War*, 1661 : " After 
dinner, he was served with a bancjuet, in the conclusion whereof 
he kiricrl'tcd Alderman Vincr." Malone, 



Seme o' their plants — ] Plants, besides its common 




inegcr, 
plants or soles of the fcete" &c. 

Again, in Chapman's version of Jie sixteenth Iliad: 

" Even to the low plants of his feete, his forme was al- 
tered." Stccvens. 

- They have Tuade him drink alms-drink.] A phrase, amonffst 
good fellows, to signify tliat liquor of another's share which his 
companion drinks to ease him. But it satirically alludes to Ciesar 
and Antony's admitting him into the triumvu^ate, in order to 
take of r from themselves the load of envy. Warbwrton. 

' As they pinch one another b: t]xe disJ>asiuoifv^ K-^^tas^suc^KSfilva- 
vr lent to that now in use, oi Touching one iav a jwe ^l«ft, WorViwtwu 
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he cries out, no more; reconciles them to his entreaty, 
and himself to the drink. 

1 Serv, But it raises the greater war between him and 
his discretion. 

2 Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great men's 
fellowship : I had as lief have a reed that will do me no 
service, as a partizan^ I could not heave. 

1 Serv, To be called into a huge sphere, and not to 
be seen to move in 't, are the holes where eyes should 
be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks.* 

* a partizan — 3 A pike. Johnson. 

So, in Hmnlet: 

** Shall I strike at it with my partizan .?" Steevens. 

^ To be called into a huge sphere^ and not to be seen to move in 'f, 
are the holes lohere eyes should be, luhich pitifully disaster the cheeks.^ 
This speech seems to be mutiliited; to supply the deficiencies is 
impossible, but perhaps the sense was originally approaching 
to this: 

To be called into a huge sphere, and not to be seen to move in it, is 
a very ignominious state ; great offices are the holes tvhere eyes 
should be, 'ahich, if eyes be wanting, pitifully disaster the cheeks. 

yohnson. 
In the Eighth Book of The Civil Wars, by Daniel, st. 103, is a 
passage which resembles tliis, tiough it will hai-dly sciTC to 
explain it. The Earl of Wr»rwick says to liis confessor: 
** I know tliat 1 2imjix*d unto a sphere, 
" That is ordained to move. It is the place 
** My fate appoints me ; ..nd the region where 
** I must, whatever hap»>tr.& there embrace. 
** DisturlDance, travail, Lbour, hope and fear, 
** Are of that clime, ingender'd in that place ; 
** And action best, I sec, becomes the best: 
" The stars that have most glory, have no rest." Steevens. 
The thought, though miserably expressed, appears to be tliis : 
That a man called into a high sphere, without being seen to 
move in it, is a sight as unseemly as the holes where the eyes 
should be, without the eyes to fill them. M. Mason. 

I do not believe a single word hi»8 been omitted. The being 
called into a huge sphere, and not being seen to move in it, these 
two circumstances, says the speaker, resemble sockets in a face 
where eyes should be, ("but iire not] which em,pty sockets, or 
holes without eyes, pitifiuly disfigure the coimtenance. 

The s|jherc in which the eye moves is an expression which 
Shakspeare has often used. Thus, in his 119th Sonnet: 

" How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted,** &c. 
Again, in Hamlet: 

♦* Make th/ two eyes, like stars, 8\aK^fw3K^>3Was^!hitrt*r 
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ji sennet sounded. Enter C^sar, Antony^ Pompxt, Le« 
piDus, Agrippa, Mecanas, EnobarbuS) Menas, 
vnth other Ca/itcdns. ^ 

Ant, Thus do they, sir: \jo Cjes.] They take the 
flow o' the Nile* 
By certain scales i' the pyramid; they know, 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean,? if dearth, 
Or foizon, follow i^ The higher Nilus swells^ 
The more it promises: as it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 
Lefi, You have strange serpents there. 

• They take thejlo-jo o' the Nile — ] Pliny, speaking of tlic 

Nile, says, ** How \\\^\\ it riscth, is knowne by markes and mea- 
sures taken of certain pits. The ordinary height of it is sixteen 
cubites Under that guge, the waters overflow not all. Above 
that stint, there arc a let and hindrance, by reason that the later 
it is ere they bee fallen and downe againe. By these the seed^ 
time is much of it spent, for that the earth is too wet. By the 
other tlieixi is non(^ at all, by reason that the ground is drie and 
tbirstie. The province taketh good keepe and reckoning of both, 
the one as well as tlie other. For when it is no higher than 12 
cubites, it findeth exti'eame famine : yea, and at 13 it fceleth 
hunger still ; 14 cubites comforts their hearts, 15 bids them take 
no care, but 16 affordcth tlKin plentie and delicious dainties. 
So soone as any ])art of the land i.s freed from the water, streight 
waies it is sowed." Philemon Holhind's Translation, 1601, B. V, 
c. ix. Reed. 

Shakspeare seems rather to liave derived his knowledge of 
this fact from Leo's History of Africa^ translated by John Pory, 
folio, 1600 : '* Upon another side of the island stancleth an house 
sdone by itselfe, in tlie midst whereof there is a foure square 
ee.steme or channel of eighteen cubits deep, whereinto the 
water of Niliis is conveyea by a certaine sluice under ground. 
And in the midst of the cesteme tliere is erected a certaine )h7* 
/er, which is marked and divided into so fnany cubits us the cisterne 
containeth in depth. And upon the seventeenth of June, when 
Nilus beginning to overllow, the water thereof conveied by the 
said sluce into the channel, incre&setli daily. If tlie water reach- 
cth only to the fifteenth cubit of the said fiUler^ they hope for a 
fruitful yeere following; but if stayetli betw^een the twelfth cubit 
and the fifteenth, then the increase of the yeere will prove but 
mean; if it resteth between the tenth and twelfth cubi' i, then it 
is a sign that come will be solde tenducates the bushel.'* Malone. 

^ the meauy'] i. e. the middle. Steepens. 

' Or f')izon,JoUo'-M :1 Foizon is a French woi'd signifying plen- 
ty, abundance. I am to\dlVLal\\.\a s\a^\iv toirasiQiv^aa^mSScv't'^^T^U^ 
Sec Vol. II, p. 54, n. 6. Stc«€n«, 
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Ant, Ay, Lepidus. 

Lep, Your serpent of Egypt is bred now of your mud 
l^y the operation of your sun: so is your crocodile. 

jint. They are so. 

Pom, Sit, — and some wine.^— .A health to Lepidus. 

Lefi, I am not so well as I should be, but I '11 ne'er 
out. 

Eno, Not till you have slept; I fear me, you '11 be in, 
till then. 

Left, Nay, certainly, I have heard, the Ptolemies' py- 
pamises are very goodly things j^ without contradiction, 
I have heard that. 

Men, Pompey, a word. \jA8ide, 

Pom, Say in mine ear: What is 't? 

Men, Forsake thy seat, I do beseech thee, captain, 

[Aside* 
And hear me speak a word.^ 

Pom, Forbear me till anon.— 

This wine for Lepidus. 

Lcp, What manner o* thing is your crocodile ? 

Ant, It is shaped, sir, like it self; and it is as broad as 
it hath breadth : it is just so high as it is, and moves with 
its own organs : it lives by that which nourisheth it ; and 
the elements once out of it, it transmigrates. 

Lefi. What colour is it of? 

Ant, Of its own colour too. 

^ J have heard the Ptolemies* p}Tainises are very goodly things, 'J 
Pyrantis for pyramid was in common use in our author's time. 
So, in Bishop Corbet's PoeTnst 1647 : 

" Nor need the chancellor boast, whose pyramis 

** Above the host and altar reared is." 
From this word Shakspeare formed the English plural, pyra'- 
orUseSi to mark the indistinct pronimciation of a man nearly intox- 
icated, whose toiigue is now beginning to " split what it speaks." 
In other places he has introduced the Latin plural pyram,ides, 
which was constantly used by our ancient writers. So, in this play; 

** My country's high pyram,ides — .*• 
Again, in Sir Aston Cockain's Poem^t 1658 : 

** Neither advise I thee to pass the seas, 

" To take a view of the pyram^ides.*' 
Again, in Braithwaite's Survey of Histories^ 1614 : " Thou art 
fK>w for building a second jbyram/t/e^ in the air. Malone, 

* And hear me speak a word.] The two last syllables of this 
hemistich are, I believe, an interpolation. They %idA. TtfiX.Xa^'^ 
tfease, but disturb the measure. 6^reevcn«. . ^ 
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Lefi, 'Tis a strange serpent. 

jint. 'Tis so. And the tears of it are wet.« 

Cas. Will this description satisfy him ? 

jint. With the health that Ponipcy gives hiiHj else he 
is a veiy epicure. 

Pom. [^To Mbv AS aside.'] Go, hang, sir, hang! Tell 
me of that? away! 
Do as I bid you. — Where 's this cup I call'd for? 

Men, If for the sake of merit thou wilt hear me. 
Rise from thy stool. [yiiide. 

Pom, I think, thou 'rt mad. The matter? 

[]iR/«f«, and walks aside* 

Men, I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes. 

Pom, Thou hast serv'd me Avith much faith : What 's 
else to say ? 
Be jolly, lords. 

jlnt. These quick-sands, Lepidus, 

Keep off them, for you sink. 

Me7i, Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 

Pom, What say*st thou? 

Men, Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? That 's 
twice. 

Pom. How should that be ? 

Men, But entertun it, and, 

Although thou think me poor, I am the man, 
Will give thee all the world. 

Pom. Hast thou drunk well? 

Men, No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'st be, the earthly Jove: 
Whatever the ocean pales, or sky inclips,^ 
Is thine, if thou wilt have 't. 

Pom, Show me which way. 

Men, These three world-sharers, these competitors,* 
Arc in thy vessel ; Let me cut the cable ;* 

* the tears of it are wtff.] " Be your tears wet ?" says 

I^car to Cordelia, Act IV, sc. vii. Malone. 

3 i^— or sky incllps,3 i. c embraces. Steevetu. 

^ competitors,"] i. e. confederates, partners. Sec Vol II, 

p. 183, n. 4. Steevens, 

* Let me cut the cable/] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch : ** Now in the middest of the feast, when they fell to be 
merie with Antonius \oue vtvXo C\eo^^\x^i\ex^As the ^^irate csme 
tXf Pompey, and wbispeTWg\w\\\^ t«t^, %iA^Qa\\a\saaBL\ ^oai^V 
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And) when we are put off, fall to their throats : 
All there is thine.^ 

Pom, Ah, this thou should'st have done, 

And not have spoke on 't I In me, 'tis villainy ; 
In thee, it had been good service. Thou must know, 
'Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour; 
Mine honour, it. Repent, that e*er thy tongue 
Hath so betray'd thine act : Being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done ; 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 

Men, For this, [Aside. 

I *11 never follow thy pall'd fortunes^ more.—- 
Who seeks, and will not take, when once 'tis offer'd, 
Shall never find it more.** 

Pom, This health to Lepidus. 

jint. Bear him ashore. — I '11 pledge it for him, Pompey. 

Eno. Here 's to thee, Menas. 

Men, Enobarbus, welcome. 

Pom, Fill, till the cup be hid. 

F.no, There 's a strong fellow, Menas. 

[Pointing to the Attendant who carries off Lep. 

Men. Why? 

cut tiic gables of the ankers, and make thee Lord not only of 
Sicile and Sardinia, but of the wliole empire of Rome besides ? 
Pompey hauing pawsed a while vpon it, at length aunswered 
him : thou shouldcst haue done it, and neuer have told it me, 
but now we must content vs with that we haue. As for my selfe, 
I was neuer taught to breake my faith, nor to be counted a trai- 
tor." Stceveiis. 

^ All there is thine.'] Thus tlie old copy. Modern editors read : 
All then is thine. 

If alteration be necessary, wc might as well give : All theirs 
is thine. All theret however, may mean, all in the vessel. Steevens. 

^ thy paXVd Jbrtu7jes — ] Palled, is vapid^ past its time of 

excellence ; palled wine, is wine that has lost its original spright- 
iiness. yohnson. 

Failed is a word of which the etymology is unknown. Per- 
liaps, says Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, it is only a corruption 
of paled^ and was originally applied to colours. Thus, in Chau- 
cer's Manciple** Prologue, v. 17,004 : 

** So unweldy was this sely palled ghost." Steevens. 

5 Who seeks, and viill not takcy vthen once 'tis offer^df 
Shall never find it more.'] This is from the ancient proverbial 
rhyme : 

** He who will not, when he may, 

** Wbcn he will, he shall httve nay.^ St c we w i: ;; 
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Eno, He bears 

The third pari (.fthc uorld, man; See'stnot? 

Mc7i, The ir;ii*'i \y.\\\ then is drunk: 'Would it were 

That it miRht ^^o on wheels!* 

£no. Drink thou; increase the reels.* 

Mcti. Come. 

Pom. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

Ant. It ripens towards it.— Strike the vessels^^ ho! 
Here is to Caesar. 

Cf£ii. I could well forbear it. 

It *s monstrous labour, when I wash my brain^ 
And it grows fouler. 

Jint. Be a child o' the time. 

^ The third p:irt then is drunk : *Would it vsere all, &C.] The old 
copy rciids — The tliinl pni-t tbon he is drunk, &c. The context 
cU-arly shows tli.it the transri il)tr's e;ir deceived him, and that 
we should u::d as I have printed it, — The third part then is 
drunk. MaUme. 

^ That it iiu^ht go on i7i£r/,v.'] Thc World goes upon JFheeUf is 
the title of u puniphlc t wiitUn by T.iylor the water-poet. Malone. 

2 increase f/j? reels.] A.s the word — reel, wr.s not, inoiir 

author's time, emplo\ed to siivnify a dance or renxl, and is used 
in no otlu r piul of his works as •: substantive, it is not impossi- 
ble thai the passajife ])eftnv us, which seems desired as a con- 
tinuation of the iniag-ery siigrgc sted by Menas, originally stood 
thus : 

" Drink thou, and grease the wheels." 
A phrase, somewhat similar, occurs in 7i7non of Athent: 

" ■ with liquorish draughts &c. 

** greases * is pure n:infl, 

" Thi.l from it AX consitk ration slips.*' Steevens. 

3 — Strike the vcsicis,'] Try whether tlie casks sound as 
empty, yohuson. 

I believe, strike the vessels me.'uis no more than chink the ves- 
sels one against the other, as a mark of our unanimity in drinkii^ 
as we now si y, chink glasses. Stctvcns. 

Mr. Steevens is surely riglil. So, in one of lagfo's song^: 

** And let me the cannikin clink.** Hitson. 
Vessels proliably mean kettle-drums, which were beaten when 
the heiJth of a person of eminence was drunk ; immediately after 
we have, ** make buttery to our ears with the loud musick." They 
are called kettles in Hamlet : 
" Give n\e tlie cujjs ; 

" And let the kettle to tlie trumpet speak." 
Dr. Johnson's expituuvliou degrades this feast of the lords ^ 
the Tchole vforld into a rust\c icvtV H, WKitc* 
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£'4f «. Possess h, I *11 make answer :* but I had rather 
fast 
From all, four days, than drink so much in one. 

JCno. Ha, my brave emperor! [^To As^. 

Shall we dance now the Egyptian Bacchanals^ 
Apd celebrate our drink? 

Font, Let *s ha 't, good soldier. 

jini. Come, let us all take hands;' 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep'd our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 

£no. All take hands.—- 

Make battery to our t^ars^ with the loud musick :— - 
'The while, I '11 place yc^u: Then the boy shall sing; 
The holding every man shall bear/ as loud 



** — 77/ make anrtoer:'] The word^— mflic> only serves t§ 
clog the metre. Steevens. 

' Comct let US eUl take hands /] As half a line in this place' maj 
have been omitted, the deficiency might be supplied with worcts 
resembling those in Milton's Comus : 

" Come, let us all take hands, and beat the ground^ 
" TiU" &c. Steevens. 

• Maie battery to our ears — ] So, in King yehn : 
" Our ears are cudgel' d.^ Ste event. 

^ The holding every man shall bear,] In old editions : 

The holding every man shall beat, ■ 
The company were to join in the burden^ wliich the poet styles, 
the holdings But how were they to beat this with their tides? I 
am persuaded, the poet wrote ; 

The holding every m,an shall bear, as loud 
As his strong sides can volley. 
The breast and sides are immediately concerned in straining 
to sing as loud and forcibly as a man can. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plausible ; and yet be(^ 
might have been the poet's word, however harsh it may appear 
at present. In Henry Vllly we find a similar expression : 
" —let the musick knock it.** Steevens. 
The holding every man shall beat,] Every man shall accompany 
the chorus by drumming on his sides, in token of concurrence 
and applause. Johnson. ' 

1 have no doubt but bear is the right reading. To bear the bur- 
den, or, as it is here called, the holding of a song, is the phrase 
at this day. The passage quoted by Mr. Steevens from Sing 
Henry Vllly relates to instrumental musick> not to vocaL Lioud 
as his sides can volley, means, with the utmost exertion of hi* viet. 
So we say, he laughed till he split his sides. M. JVicMfik.- .- - «. ., 
Theobsdd'a emendation appears to me «Q \k^»3dH9Ai^ 
VOL.XIJL Bb 
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As his strong sides can volley. 

[^Musick /ilays. Eao, filacet them hand in hand, 

SONG. 

Come^ thou monarch qfthe vine^ 
Plumfiy Bacchus J with fiink eynefi 
In thy vats our cares be drown* d ; 
With thy grafies our hairs be crown*di 
Cufi us J till the world go rounds 
Cufi usf till the world go round I 

Cas. What would you more ? — Pompey, good night; 
Good brother, 
Let me request you off: our graver business 
Frowns at this levity. — Gentle lords, let 's part; 
You see, we have burnt our cheeks : strong Enobarbe 
Is weaker than the wine ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it speaks : the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick'd us all. What needs more words? Good night- 
Good Antony, your hand. 

Po7/i. I *11 try you o' the shore. 

Jint. And shall, sir: give 's your hand. 

Pom. O, Antony, 

You have my father's house,^ — But what? we are friends: 

change is so small, th:it I have given it a place in the textyftsdiid 
Ml'. Stoevens, in his edition. 

The meaning of the holding is ascertained by a passage in an 
old pimphlet callid The Serving-Man's Catnfort, 4to. 1598: 
" — where a song is to ])e sung the undersong or holding whereof 
is, IL is merrie in haul where beards wag all.** McUone, 

^ 1-iith pink eyne:"^ Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary^ says a 

pink eye is a small eye, and quotes this passage for his authority. 
Pin.b eyne, however, may be red eyes ■ eyes inflamed with drink- 
ing, :irc very well :.])propriitted to Bacchus. So, in Julius Ciuar : 
** ■ swell ferret and such fiery eyes." 
So, Greene, in his Defence of Coney -Catching, 1592: " -—like a 
pink-ey'd feiTet.'* Again, in a song siuig by a drunken Clown in 
Marius and Syila, 1594 : 

" Thou makest some to stumble, and many mo to fumble^ 
** And me Ivdvti pinky eyne, most brave and jolly wine!" 

Steevetu. 
It should be observed, however, that from the following pas- 
sagre in P. Holland's translation of the lldi Book of Pliny^ Na- 
tural History, it appears that pink-cycd sigiufied the smallness of 
eyes: " — also them tliat were pinie-eyed said had verie small eies* 
they termed ocelU** Stcw)en«. 

^ O, Antony, ' 
Tbu have 7ny father's houic^'\ T\yt\j^s\»Tk^^*h«wiB»WE|^% 
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Come, down into the boat. 

£no. Take heed you fall not.— 

[JSxewit Pom. C-«s. Ant. and Attendants, 
Menas, I '11 not on shore. 

Men, No, to my cabin.— 

These drums! — ^these trumpets, flutes! what!— - 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewel 
To these great fellows : Sound, and be hang'd, sound out^ 

\jA Flourish of TrumfietSj with Drums. 

Eno. Ho, says 'a!— There 's my cap. 

Men^ Ho!— noble captain! 

Come. [Exeunt. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

A PUdn in Syria. 

Mnter Ventidius, us after Conquest^ with SiLius, and 
other Romans, Officer sy and Soldiers j the dead Body qf 
Pacorus home before fdm» 

Fen, Now, darting Parthia^ art thou struck ;i and now 
Pleas'd fortune does of Marcus Crassus' death 
Make me revenger. — Bear the king's son's body 
Before our army :-i-Thy Pacorus, Orodes,« 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 

SUL Noble Ventidiusy 

Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm^ 
The fugitive Parthians follow; spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly : so*thy grand captsdn Antony 

** — cum Pompeio (juoque circa Misenum pax inita: Qjii haud 
absurde, cum in navi Cxsaremque et Antonium coena exciperet» 
^xit : In carinit tuts ae canam oarer referens hoc dictum &d loci 
nomeii, in quo patema domus ab Antonio possidebatur.*' Our 
aathor^ though he lost the joke> yet seems wiilin|^ to comme- 
morate the story. Warburton. 

The joke of which the learned editor seems to lament the loss, 
could not foe found in the old translation of Plutarch, and Shak- 
speare looked no further. See p. 266, n. 7- SteevcTu. 

^ — ttrucif'] alludes to darting. Thou whose darts have so 
often struck others, art struck now thyself, yohnton. 

* — Thy Pacorus f Orodes^ Faeorui was tbfc ^otitli Or«to> 
l^/ig' of PaiihiH. Steevens, 
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Shall set thee on triumphant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. 

Fen. O SiliuS) Silius> 

I have done enough : A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act : For learn this, Silius ;. 
Better leave undone,^ than by our deed acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve *s away.^ 
Caesar, and Antony, have ever won 
More in their officer, than person : Sossius, 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
Tor quick accumulation of renown. 
Which he achieved by the minute, lost his &Your. 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain cant 
Becomes his captain*s captain: and ambitioD» 
The soldier's virtue, rather makes choice of losflb 
Than gain, which darkens him. 
T could do more to do Antonius good, 
But 'twould offend him ; and in his offence 
Should my peformance perish. 

SiL Thou hast, VentidfaiBi 

That without which' a soldier, and his sword) 
Grants scarce distinction.^ Thou wilt write to Antony? 

"^ Better leave undone, kc] Old copies, unmetrically (bectnit 
the pla}'ers were unacquainted with the most common eUiptis): 
Better to leave undone, &c. Steevent, 

♦ «_ when him vte serve '* away.] Thus the old copy^ tad 
such certainlv was our author's phraseology. So, in The Winia^t 
Tale : 

" I am appointed him to murder you.** 

Sec also Coriolanw, Vol. XIII, p. 177 » n. 2. 

The modem editors, liowever, all read, more g^miiuilically» 
i^hen he we serve, &c. Malone. 

^ That without which — ] Here ag^n, rcg^ardlesa of metre, the 
old copy reads : 

That without the which —m. Steevent. 

® That ivithout ivhich a soldier, andhisrword^ 
Grants scarce distinction.'] Grant, for afford. It iivblidly tod 
obscurely expressed : but the sense is this : Thou hast tkatg Vat- 
tidius, vihich if thou didst want, there would be no dUtinction between 
thee and thy svjord. Tou would be both equally cutting and MMe/BM. 
This was wisdom or knowledge of the world. Venti^us had told 
him the reasons why he did not piursue his advantages : and his 
friend, by tliis compUment, acknowledges them to be of weight. 

JVarburtott. 
We have somewhat o? \i\e swive \Afc3L\sv Cwwlamu,- 

** Who, sensible, outdore«\v\^ ^itts^R»ft %nkbA?* ^tMW»k. 
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Ven, I '11 humbly signify what in his name^ 
That magical word of war, we have effected ; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid ranks^ 
The ne'er-yet-beaten horse of Parthia 
We have jaded out o' the field. 

Sil, Where is he now? 

Ven. He proposeth to Athens : whither with what haste 
The weight we must convey with us will permit, 
We shall appear before him.— On, there; pass along. 

^Exeunt, 

SCENE 11. 

Rome. Jin AntC'Chamber in Caesar's House, 

Enter Agrippa, and Enobarbus^ meeting, 

Agr. What, are the brothers parted ? 

Eno, They have despatched with Pompey, he is gone ) 
The other three are sealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome : Caesar is sad ; and Lepidus, 
Since Pompey's feast, as Menas says, is troubled 
With the green sickness. 

Agr, *Tis i noble Lepidus. 

Eno, A very fine one : O, how he loves Caesar ! 

Agr, Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony 1 

Eno, Caesar? Why, he 's the Jupiter of men*. 

Agr, What 's Antony ? The god of Jupiter. 

Eno, Spake you of Caesar? How?^ the nonpareil! 

Agr, O Antony ! O thou Arabian bird 1^ 

Eno. Would you praise Caesar, say,— Caesar;— .•go na 
further.^ *^ ♦ 

^ — Hem .?] I believe, was here, as in another place in thifl 
play printed by mistake, for ho. See also VoL IV, p. 421, n. 1. 

McUont. 
I perceive no need of alteration. Steevens. 
Spake you of Caspar ? How? the nonpareil ! 
Agr. O Antony ! &c.] We should read— 

Of Antony ? O, thou Arabian bird! 
Speak you of Cxsar, he is the nonpareil ; speak you of Anton]!^ 
^e is the Arabian bird. M. Mason, 

• — Arabian bird/"] The phoenix, yohnton. 
So, again, in Cymbeline : 

" She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 

" Have lost my wager.** Steevem, ^ i . 

Bb2 
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Agr, Indeed, he ply 'd them both with excellent praises. 

£710. But he loves Caesar best;— -Yet he loves Antony: 
Ho ! hearts, tongues, figures* scribes, bards, poetSyi cannot 
Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho, his love 
To Antony. But as for Caesar, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 

Agr, Both he Ibves. 

Eno. They are his shards, and he their beetle.* So, 

si^ed to be metrical, and that (omitting^ the impertinent jw) vc 
should read : 

Would you praise Catary tay^-Ca*ar ;'^no further, Steevettt. 

^ — — -- bardg, poets,"] Not only the tautology of bards vnd poets, 
but the want of a correspondent action for Uie poet^ wliose ousi- 
ness in the next line is only to number, makes me suspect some 
fault in this passage, which I know not how to mend. ^huon. 
I suspect no faiut The ancient bard sung his compositions to 
the liarp ; the^oef only commits them to paper. Verses are often 
called numbersf and to number, a verb (in this sense) of Shak- 
8])care's coining, is to m>ake verses. 

This puerile arrang^>m<?nt of words was much studied in the 
jLge of Shakspeare, even by the first writers. 

So, in An excellent Sonnet of a Nimph, by Sir P. Sidney ; printed 
in England's Helicon, 1600: 

'< Vertue, beauty, and speach, did strike, wound, charme, 
•* My hart, eyes, eares, with wonder, loue, delight : 
•* First, second. List, did binde, enforce, and arme, 
*' His works, sho we s, sutes, with wit, grace, and vowes-flught : 
*' Thus honour, liking, trust, much, uirre, and deepe, 
** Held, pearst, possest, my judgment, sence, and will; 
*' Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did g^w, steale, creepe^ 
** Bunds, fauour, faitli, to brcako, defile, and kill. 
'* Then g^eefc, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught^ 
"•* Well grounded, noble, due, spite., rage, disduine : 
^ But ah, alas (in vaine) my minde, sight, thought, 
** Dooth him, bis face, his words, leaue, shunne, refindne. 
" For nothing, time, nor place, can loose, quench, ease, 
*' Mine owne, embraced, sought, knot, fire, disease.** 



Again, in Daniel's 11th Sonnet, 1594: 
" Yet I will weep, vow, pray to cruell shee ; 
*' Flint, frost, disdaine, wcares, melts, and yields, 

MtUoM, 
* They are his shards, and he their beetle.'] i. e. They axe tlie 
toings th;t raise this heavy lumpish insect GecOk. the groiML $0» 
in Macbeth .• 

" the »Kor(l-bonieWe\\e?* 

Sec Vol Vll, p. 137, IV. ^. J Stwfjent. 
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This is to horse.— Adieu, noble Agrippa. 

Agr, Good fortune, worthy soldier; and &rewel. 

Enter Casar, Antony, Lepidvs, otmI Octavia. 

Ant, No further, sir. 

Caa, You take from me a great part of myself;' 
Use me well in it — Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my furthest bandK 
Shall pass on thy approof. — Most noble Antony) 
Let not the piece of virtue,^ which is set 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love. 
To keep it builded,^ be the ram, to batter 
The fortress of it: for better might we 
Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish'd. 

Ant, Make me not offended 

In your distrust. 

Cdfs, I have said. 

Ant, You shall not find, 

Though you be therein curious,^ the least cause 
For what you seem to fear : So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends ! 
We will here part. 

Caa, Farewel, my dearest sister, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee,^ and make 



u takejrom me a great part ofmytejf'/y So, in The Tempett : 
** 1 have friven you here a third of my own life." Steevene- 



^ I have given you nere a tnira of my 
Again, in Troiiut and Crettida .* 

" 1 have a kind of self resides in you.** Malone. 

* — — as mj^ furthest band — 3 As 1 vnH venture the greateipP; 
'pledge of security, on the trial of thy conduct. Johnson. 

Band and bond, in our author's time, were synonymous. 
See Comedy of Errors, Act IV, sc. ii. Malone. 

^ the piece of virtue,] So, in The Tempest.* 

" Thy mother was apiece ofvirttu^* 
Again, in Pericles: 

** Thou art apiece of virtue** &c. Steepens, 

• — the cement of our love. 

To keep it builded,] So, in our author's 119th Sonnet : 
*' And nun'd love, when it is built anew, 
'^ Grows fatfCT than at first'* Malone, 

' —— therein curious,] i. e. 8crupuk>us. So» in The Tauihgi^ 

the Shrev) : 

" For curious I cannot be with yjMl%^ • * 

5ec Vol Vis p. 126, n, 9. S$eevc^, . , : • • "^ ^* "'. 
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Thy spirits all of comfort! fare thee well. 

Octa, My noble brother !— 

Jnt, The April 's in her eyes : It is love's spring* 
And these the showers to bring it on.«»Be cheerful. 

' The elements be kind 8cc.3 This is obscure. It seems to mpsn, 
May the different elements of the body^ or principles of iife, fnaittr 
tain such proportion and harmony as may keep you cheerful, yohtuon. 
The elements be kind &c. I believe means only, Miay the/our ele- 
ments, ofiahich this world is composed, unite their infutences to make 
thee cheerful. 

There is, however, a thoug^ht, which seems to favour Dr. John- 
son's explanation, in The Two Noble Kin^m^n, by Fletcher and 
Shakspeare : 

** My precious maid, 

** Those best affections that tlie heavens infuse 
" In their best tempered pieces, keep enthron'd 
** In your dear heart !" 
A^ain, in' Twelfth Night : " Does not our life consist of tike 
four elements ? — Faith, so they say." 

And another, which may serve in support of mihe^ 
** — — the elevientSf 
" That know not what or why, yet do eflfect 
** Rare issues by their operance." 
Tlicse parting* words of Cxsar to his sister, may indeed meay 
no more tlian die common compliment which the occasion of 
her voyage very naturally required. He wishes that serene wea- 
ther and prospercnts winds may keep her sfnritsfree from, €very ap- 
prehension that anight disturb or alarm them. Steeven*. 

The el&tnents be kind to thee, (i. e. tlie elements of air and wa^ 
ter.) Sure>>- this expression means no more than, I wish you a 
good voyage; Octavia was going to sail with Antony from Rome 
to Athens. H. White. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation of this passage is too profound to be 
just. Octavia was ubout to m:ike a lone" journey both by land and 
by water. Her brother wishes that both these elements may 
prove kind to her ; and this is all. 
So, Cassio says, in Othello: 

*' O, let the heavens 

" Give him defence against the elements, 
•* For I have lost him on a dangerous sea." M. Mason, 
In the passage just quoted, the elements must mean, not earth 
and water, (which Mr. M. Mason supposes to be the meaning 
here,) but air and water; and such, I think, (as an anonymous 
commentator has also suggested,) is the meaning here. The 
following lines in Troilus and Cressida likewise favour this inter- 
pretation : 

«« anon behold 

The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut, 
Boimding bptwcetv \.\ve two "niolrt elrmjeniR> 
^VLike Perseus' liotat. Mcdone. 
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Octa. Sir^Jook well to ray husband's house; and — 

Caa. What, 

Octavia ? 

Oct. I *11 tell you in your ear. 

Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue : the swan's down feather^ 
That stands upon the swell at fuU of tide. 
And neither way inclines.^ 

Eno. Will Caesar weq)? [Aside to Aom. 

Agr. He has a cloud in 's &ce. - 

Eno. He were the worse for that, were he a horse j* 
So is he, being a man. 

AgT. Why, Enobarbus? 

When Antony found Julius Csesar dead, 
J(ifM:ried almost to roaring : and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 

Eno. That year, indeed, he was troubled with a rheum ; 
What willingly he did confound^ he wail'di^ 
Believe it, tDl I weep too.^ 

' ' . ■' Hands upon the rasell at full of tide ^ 
And neither nnay inclines.'] Tms ims^e has already occurred 
Im The Second Part of King Henry IV : 

** As with the tide swell'd up unto its height, 

*' That makes a still-stand, runnmg neither -way. " Sttenems* 

^ — were he a horse f\ A horse is said to have o cloud in his 
Jace, when he has a black or dark-coloured spot in his forehead 
between his eyes. This ^ves him a sour look, and being sup- 
posed to indicate an ill-temper, is of course regarded as a great 
blemish. 

The same phrase occurs in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy 3 
edit. 1632, 524: "Every lover admires his mistress, though she 
be very deformed of her selfe — thin leane, chitty face, have 
clouds i* her facet be crooked," &c. Steepens. 

* What vjillingly he did coT]£ovaid, he 'mailed:'] So, in Macbeth: 

" wail his faH 

** Whom I myself struck down." Malone. 
To confound is to destroy. See Vol. IX, p. 270, n. 8. Malone. 

* Belies it, till I weep too.] I have ventured to alter ttie tense 
of the verb here, agsunst the authority of all the copies. There 
was no sense in it, I think, as it stood before. Theobald. 

iiiam afraid there was better sense in this passag^e as it ori^- 
nally stood, than Mr. Theobald's alteration will afford us. Believe 
itf (says Enobarbus) that Antony did so, i. e. that he vtept over 
such an event, till you see me V)eeping on the tome occa«i<m«<vBK«K. 1 
t^a// he oAU^ed to you for putting Hick a cofwirucHom ««i wj tt«r%» 
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Cf«. No, sweet Octavia^ 

You shall hear from me still ; the time shall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 

Ant, Come, sir, come; 

1 '11 wrestle with you in my strength of love : 
Look, here I have you ; thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 

Ctea. Adieu; be happy! 

Lep. I^t all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way ! 

Cif«. Farewel, farewell [^Kisaea Otca. 

Ant, P'arewel ! 

[lYumfitta aound, £xeunt, 

SCENE III. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alexas. 

Cleo, Where is the fellow ? 

Alex, Half afeard to come. 

Cleo, Go to, go to :— Come hither, sir. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Alex, Good majesty, 

Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you. 
But when you are well pleas'd. 

Cleo, That Herod's head 

I *11 have: But how? when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it.---.Come thou near. 

Meaa, Most gracious majesty, -— 

Cleo. Didst thou behold 

Octavia ? 

Meaa, Ay, dread queen. 

Cleo, Where ? 

Meaa, Madam, in Rome 

I look'd her in the face ; and saw her led 

mhich, in reality, {like hit) vtill be tear* (f joy. I have replaced 
the old reuding. Mr. Theobald reads — till I wept too* Steewea*. 
I should ccrtuiiily adopt Theobald's amendment, the meamnf^ 
ef which is, that Antony wsdled the death of Brfltiis so bitteriyi 
that 1 [Enobarbus3 was affected by it, and wept also. 

Mr. Stee vens's explanation of the \iTeaent reading is nm loroed» 
tbtit I cannot clearly compteVicii^iX. M. MoMiit. 
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Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
Cleo, Is she as tall as me?^ 
Mess. She is not, madam. 

Cleo, Didst hear her speak? Is she shrill-tongu'd, or 

low? 
Mess. Madam, I heard her speak ; she is low-voic'd. 
Cleo, That *s not so good: — He cannot like her long.' 
Char, Like her ? O Isis ! 'tis impossible. 
Cleo, I tliink so, Charmian: Dull of tongue, and dwarf- 

ish!— 



^ Is she as tall as me? &c. &c. &c.] Tliis scene (says Dr. 
Grey) is a manifest allusion to the questions put by Queen Eli- 
xibeth to Sir James Melvil, concerning his mistress the Queen 
of Scots. Whoever will ^ve himself the trouble to consult his 
Memoirs, may probably suppose the resemblance to be more 
than accidental. Stesvens- 

I see no probability that Shakspearc should here allude to a 
conversation that passed between Queen Elizabeth and a Scot- 
tish ambassador, in 1564, the very year in which he was bom, 
and does not appear to have been made publick for above tliree- 
score years after his death ; Melvil's Memoirs not being printed 
till 1683. Such enquiries, no doubt, are perfectly natural to rival 
females, whether queens or cinder-wenches. Ritson. 

' That *s not so good: — he cannot like her long."] Cleopatra per- 
haps does not mean — " That is not so good a piece of intelligence 
as your last;" but, " That, i. e. a low voice, is not so good as a 
shrill tongue.'* 

That a low voice (on which owr author never omits to intro- 
duce an elogium when he has an opportunity) was not esteem- 
ed by Cleopatra as merit in a lady, ap])cars from what she adds 
afterwards, — ** Dull qf tongue, and dwarfish!" — If the words be 
understood in the sense first mentioned, the latter part of the 
line will be found inconsistent with the foregoing. 

Perhaps, however, the author intended no connection between 
the two members of tliis line ; and that Cleopati*a, after a pause, 
should exclaim — He cannot like her, whatever her merits be, 
for any lengtli of time. My first inteipretation I believe to be 
the true one. v 

It has been justly observed that the poet had probably queen 
Elizabeth here in his thoughts. The description given of her 
by a contemporary, about twelve years after her deatli, stronglj 
confirms this supposition. " She was (says the Continuator of 
Sto we's Chronicle) tall of stature, strong in every limb and joynt, 
her fingers small and lon^, her voyce loud and shrill.'* Maltme. 

It may be remarked, however, that when Cleopatra applief 
the epitliet " shrill-tongued" to Fulvia, (see p. 189,) it uj^9^^ v 
troduced bv way of compliment to the wife of A.TiUm^. •" "^ 

The qufihty of the voice ia referred to, a» ^cnXenoa^ 
that, aJretid/'noticed, of the hair. See p. ^6^t ^"^ H««W|' 
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What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e'er thou look'dst on majesty. 

MesB. She cree|>s; 

Her motion and her station^ are as one : 
She shows a body ratlier than a life ; 
A statue, than a breather. 

Cleo. Is this certain? 

Me98. Or I have no observance. 
• Char. Three in Eg^pt 

Cannot make better note. 

Cleo, He 's very knowing, 

I do perceive 't: — There 's nothing in her yet:—- 
The fellow has good judgment. 

Char, Excellent. 

Cleo, Guess at her years, I pr'ythee. 

MesM, Madam, 

She was a widow. 

Cleo, Widow ? — Charmian, hark.*^ 

Mess, And I do think, she 's thirty. 

Cleo, Bcar'st thou her face in mind? is it long, or 
round ? 

Jiless. Round even to faultiness. 

Cleo. For the most part too, 

They are foolish that are so."-*Her hair, what colour? 

Mess, Brown, madam: And her forehead is as low* 

ft -i— her station — "] Station, in this instance, meaas the act 
9f standing. So, in Hamlet: 

*' A ttation like the herald Mercury." Steevetu, 

"^ Widow ? — Charmian, hari."] Cleopatra rHoices in thia cip- 
rnmstancc, as it sets Octavia on a level with herself, who was 
no virgin, when she fell to the lot of Antony. Steewnt, 

^ Round Is^c. 

They are foolish that are to.'] This is frond the old writers on 
physiognomy. So, in Hill's Pleasant Hiitory, &c. 1613 : " The 
** head mery round, to be forgetful and foolish** Again: "the 
«* head long to be prudent and wary." — " a low forehead/' kc. p. 
218. Steevens. 



^ —is as low &C.3 For the insertion of— it, to help the me- 
tre, I am answerable. Steevens. 

As low as she would wish it.'] Low foreheads were, ia Shak- 
speare's age, thought a blemish. So, in The Tempest.' 

" with foreheads villainous low.** 

See also Vol. II, p. 226, n. 3. 

Tou and She are not WYLeVj to \\«\^ V^e:^ conlounded; other- 
wiee we might suppose tJhal oxtt «»)iVi.oT -wnAftr— 
Js lov) as yoa •would wUK it. MoIwk. 
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As she would wish it. 

Cleo, There is gold for thee. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness ill:— - 
I will employ thee back again ; I find thee 
Most fit for business : Go, make thee ready ; 
Our letters are prepar'd. \_Exit Mess. 

Char, A proper man. 

Cleo. Indeed, he is so: I repent me much, 
That so I harry'd him.^ Why, methinks, by him, 
This creature 's no such thing. 

Char, O, nothing,^ madam. 

Cleo, The man hath seen some majesty, and should 
know. 

Char, Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend. 
And semng you so long! 

Cleo, I have one thing more to ask him yet, good 
Charmian:— 

The phrase employed by the Messenger is still a cant one. I 
once overheard a chf^mbermaid say of her rival, — " that her legs 
were as thick as she could vusk them*' Steevens. 

^ so I harry'd hhn.'] To harry, is to use roughly, harass, 

subdue. So, in the Chester Whitsun-Playes, MS. Harl. 2013, tlie 
Cookes' Company are appointed to exhibit tlie 17th pageant of— 
** —the harroiuinge ofhelle."* 

The same word occurs also in The jRevenger*s Tragedy, 1607 : 
" He harried her, and midst a tlu'ong," &c. 
Again, in The Boiunfall of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 
'* Will harry me about instead ol her." 

Holinshed, p. 735, speaking of the body of Richai'd III, says, 
it was " harried on horseb.ick, dead." 

The same expression had been used by Harding, in his Chro- 
nicle. Again, by N^.sh, in \\\s Lenten Stuff, 1599: " — as if he 
were harrying and chasing his enemies." Steevens. 

To harry, is, literully, to hunt. Hence the word harrier. King 
James tlu*eatcned the Puritans that ** he would harry tliem out 
of the land." Henley. 

Minsheu, in his Dictionary, 1617, explains the word thus: "To 
turmoile or vexe." Cole, in his English Dictionary, 1676, inter- 
prets haried by the word pulled, and in the sense of pulled and 
lugged itbout, I believe tlie word was used by Shakspeare. See 
the marg'inal direction in p. 498. In a Mndred sense it is used 
in tlie old ti-ansktion of Plutarch : " Pyrrhus seeing his people 
thus troubled, and harried to and fro," &c. 

See ivlso Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1590 : ** TartaBBare. To 
rib-bpstc, to bang, to tugge, to hale, to harrie.'** Malone, 

^ O, nothing,"] The exclamatioii-— O, waf|« fiirthA **^rttwMi 
sure, supplied by Sir ThomM Hanmer. 
VOL. XIIL C c 
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But 'tis no matter; thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write: All may be well enough. 

Char. I warrant you^ madam. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Athens. A Room in Antony's House* 

Enter Antony and Octavia. 

Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that, — 
That were excusable, that, and thousands more 
Of semblable import, — but he hath wag'd 
New wars 'gainst Pompey ; made his will, and read it 
To publick ear : 

Spoke scantly of me : when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 
He vented them; most narrow measure lent me: 
When the best hint was given liim, he not took %' 
Or did it from his teeth .^ 

Oct, O my good lord, 

Believe not, all ; or, if you must believe, 
Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady. 
If this division chance, ne'er stood between) 
Praying for both parts : 

3 When the best hint luas given him^ he not took 't,] The first 
foUo reads, not looked. Dr. Thirlby advised the emendation^ which 
I have inserted in the text. Theobald. 

"* Or did it from his teeth.] Whether this means, as we now 
say, in spite of his teeth , orthiit he spoke through his teeth, so as 
to be purposely indistinct, I am unable to determine. 

A similar passage, however, occurs in a very scarce book en- 
titled A Courtlie Controversie of Cupid* s Cautels : conteyning fioe 
Tragicall Histories ^ &c. translated out of French^ &c. by H. W. 
[Henry Wotton] 4to. 1578 : ** The whyche the factor consider- 
ing, incontinently made his reckning that it behoued him to 
speake cleai*ely, and not bePweene his teeth, if he would practiiSe 
surely," &c. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the fifteenth Iliads 
" She laught, but meerly^oTn- her lips : — .** 

Again, in Fuller's Historie of the Holy Warre, B. IV, ch. 17: 
** Tms bad breath, though it came but^o7n. the teeth of some, 
yet proceeded from the corrupt lungs of others." 

Again, in P. Holland's translation of the Eleventh Book of 
Pliny's Natural History : '* — tivt woi^^ vjlvvaK they make com- 
jneth hut from, their tcetfc said mouWv ouVw^i^* St«wt». 
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And* the good gods will mock me presently, 
When I shall pray,^ O, blcaa my lord and hv^handi 
* Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 

O, ble98 my brother I Husband win, win brother, 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 
'Twixt these extremes at all. 

AnU Gentle Octavia, 

Let your best love draw to that point, which seeks 
Best to preserve it : If I lose mine honour, 
I lose myself: better I were not yours. 
Than yours so branchless^ But, as you requested. 
Yourself shall go between us : The mean time, lady, 
I *11 raise the preparation of a war 
Shall stain your brother ;» Make your soonest haste; 

' * And — 3 I have supplied this conjunction, for the sake of 
metre. Steevens. 

^ When I shall firay, kc."] The situation and sentiments of Oc- 
tavia resemble those of Lady Blanch in King yohn. See Vol. 
VII, p. 437. Steevens. 

. "^ Than yours so branchless.'] Old copy— ^owr. Corrected in the 
second foUo. This is one of the many mistakes tliat have al'isen 
from the transcriber's ear deceiving him, ■'^ozir so and yours so, 
being scarcely distinguishable in pronunciation. Malone. 

* — ^ The m£an time, lady, 
1*11 raise the preparation of a vsar 

Shall stain your brother;} Thus the printed copies. But, 
&iu*e, Antony, whose business here is to moUiiy Octavia, does it 
with a very ill grace : and 'tis a very odd way of satisfying her, 
to tell her the w^ar, he raises, shall staiii, i. e. cast an odmm upon 
ker brother. I have no doubt^ but we must read, with the addi- 
tion onjiy of a single letter — 

Shall strain ^ottr brothers — 
i. e. shall lay him under constraints; shall put him to such shifts, 
that he shall neither be able to make a progress against, or to 
prejudice me. Plutarch says, that Octavius, understanding the 
sudden and wonderful preparations of Antony, was astonished 
At it; for he himself was in many wants, and the people were 
sorely oppressed with grievous exactions. Theobald. 

I oo not see but stain may be) allowed to remain unaltered^ 
meaning no more than shame or disgrace. Johnson. 

So, in some anonymous stanzas among me poem^ of Surrey 
andWyatt: 

" -^— here at hand approacheth one 
" Whose face will stain you all." 
Again, in Shore^s Wife, by Churchyard, 1593 : 

** So Shore's wife^i &ce made foule Btovmftta^VA»»\i% 
^ As pearle itayna juitdi^, or ^gM. wmaioraD^ 
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So your desires are yours. 

Oct, Thanks to my lord. 

The Jove of power make me most weak, most wei^c? 
Your reconciler 1^ Wars *twixt you twain would be* 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 

ylnt. When it appears to you where this begins. 
Turn your displeasure that way ; for our faults 
Can never be so equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

The same. Another Room in the aatne. 
Enter Enubahbvs and Eros, meeting, 

J£no, How now, friend Eros ? 

Jiiros. There 's strange news come, sir. 

Jino, What, man? 

/>o«. Caesar and Lcpidus have made wars upon Pom-^ 
pey. 

H?io, This is old; What is the success? 

Eros, Caesar, having made use of him in the wars 
'gainst Ponipey, presently denied him rivalityj* would 

Again, in Churchyard's Charitie, 1595 : 

" Whose beuuiie staine* tiie faire Helen of Greece.** 

I believe a line betwixt these two has been lost, tlie purport 
of which probably was, un/ess I am compelled in tjyr otwi defence, 
J vill do no act that shall stain, &c. 

After Antony has told Octavia that she shall be a tnediatrix 
between him and his adversary, it is surely strange to add that 
he will do an act that shall disgrace her brother. Malone. 

• Tour reconciler!] The old copy htis you. This ihanifest enc^ 
of the press, which appears to have arisen from the same caus^ 
as that noticed above, was coiTected in the second folio. M^ldne. 

^ — Wars ^tviixt you twain luould be &c.3 The sease is, that 
war betwefen Csesar and Antony would engage the world be* 
tween them, and that the slaughter would be great in -so exten- 
sive a commotion, yohmon. 

^ —r£T;a/ify,-] Equal rank, yohnton. 
So, ill Hamlet^ Horatio «nd 'M.a3c«\^\}A «c^ «;wVed by Bernardo 
'' tiie n'vali^ of Ida waUYi. StcCT»ew4. 
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not let him partake in the glory of the action : and not 
resting here, accuses him of letters he had formerly 
wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appealy^ seizes him : So 
the poor third is up, till death enlarge his confine. 

£no. Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more ; 
And throw, between them all the food thou hast, 
They '11 grind the one the other. Where 's Antony ?^ 

JSros, He 's walking in the garden— thus; and spurns 
The rush that lies before him; cries, -Foo/, Le/iidus! 
And threats the throat of that his ofHcer, 
That murder'd Pompey. > 

£no. Our great navy *s rigg'd. 

JEroa, For Italy, and Caesar. More, Domitius ;* 
My lord desires you presently: my news 
I might have told hereafter. 

JEno, 'Twill be naught: 

But let it be.— -Bring me to Antony. 

JEros, Come, sir. [^Exeufi,$. 

SCENE VI. 

Rome, ji Room in Cxsar's House, 

Enter C^sar, AGRiPFA,an(/ Mecanas. 

Cas, Contemning Rome, he has done all this: And 
more; 
In Alexandria, — here 's the manner of it,— 
I' the market-place,^ on a tribunal silver'd, 

^ — upon his ov)n appeal,] To appeal, in Shakspeare, is to 
accuse; Caesar seized Lepidus without any other proof than Cat^ 
sot's accusation, yohnson. 

* Then, world, G-c] Old copy — Then 'wofcld thou hatPstatair 
of chaps J no more; and throw between them all the food thou nast^ 
they *ll grind the other. Where *s Antony ? This is obscure, I read 
it thus : 

Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no m,ore; 
And throw between them all the food thou hast. 
They * II grind the one the other. Where *s Antony? 
Cxsar and Antony will make war on each other, though they 
have the world to prey upon between them, yohnson. 

* More, JDomitius;"] I have something more to tell you, 

which I might have told at first, and delayed my news. Antony 
requires your presence. . yohnson. 

« /' the 7narket'place,'\ So, in the o\dUaXi»\a.ViBTk o^ VNn&mOs^x 
''For he assembled all the people in tbe Alo^ ^\Mft» -^ifoKi^ 

Cc2 
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Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 
Were publickly enthroned : at the feet, sat 
Caesarion, whom they cull my father's son; 
And all the unlawful issue, that their lust 
Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the Establishment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia,^ 
Absolute queen. 

Mec, This in the public eye? 

Caa. Y the conmion show -place, where thef exercise.' 
His sons he there^ procluim'd. The kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assig^'d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia: She 
In the habiliments of the goddess Isis? 

voiinpe men doc cxei*cise them seiues, und there x^pon a higii tri- 
Lun:ill silucrcd, lu' set twocbayrcsof gold, the one for him selfe, 
aiid the otlior for Cleoputrn, :uid lower chaii'cs for his ehildien: 
then he openly published before the assembly, thut first of all he 
did establish Cleopatra queene of Eg-j^pt, of Cyprvs, of Lydia, 
and of the lower Syria, and at tliut tiH»e also, Csesarion king of 
the same reahnes. This Csesarion was supposed to be the sonne 
of Juhus Cxsar, who hud left Cleopatra great with child. Se- 
condly, he called the sonnes he had by her, the kings of kings, 
and gaue Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media* and Par- 
thia, when had conquered the country: and vnto Ptolemy for his 
portion, Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia." Steeven*. 

^ For Lydia, Mr. Upton, from Plutarch, has restored Ljbia. 

In the translation from the French of Amyot, by The. Nortli, 
in folio, 1597,* will be seen at once tlie origin of this mistake: 
•* First of all he did est:;bUsh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cy- 
prus, of LyJia, and the lower Svria. Farmer. 

The present reading is right : for in page 297, where Caesar 
Is recounting the several kinti^s whom Antony had assembled, he 
gives the kingdom of Ljbia lO Bocchus. M. JUason. 

^ — he there — ] The old copy has — hither. The correction, 
was made by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

^ the goddess Isis — ] So, in the old translation of Plu- 
tarch : " Now for Cleopiitra, she did not onely weare at that 
time (but at all other times els when she came abroad) the ap- 
parell of the goddesse Isis, and so gaue audience vnto all her sub- 
jects, as 9 new Isis." Stuvens. 

* 1 find the character of this work pretty enrly delineated: 
" 'Twas Greek at first, that Greek was Latin made^ 
*' That Latin Frcnc\\, tVvaX ¥tc\\cVv VciYAW^AsJsv^rwdt 
" Thus 'twixt owe P\\i\aLr«i)ft\Xvcr^^*TafiT^^^««iWiafc» 
•* Than i' iV same 'E.t«1|^w^YlI»w^ x^XxjinJ^tNfBiYTteM.^ 
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That clay appear'd ; and oft before gave audience 
As 'tis reported, so. 

Mtc, Let Rome be thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr, Who, queasy* with his insolence 
Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 

C£c«. The people know it ; and have now received 
His accusations. 

Agr. Whom does he accuse? 

C<f«. Caesar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius spoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the isle: then does he say, he lent me 
Some shipping unrestor'd : lastly, he frets, 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos'd; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 

Agr, Sir, this should be answer'd. 

C<e«. 'Tis done already, and the messenger gon^. 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cniel; 
That he his high authority abus'd. 
And did deserve his change ; tor what I have conquer'd, 
I grant him part; but then, in his Armenia, 
And other of his conqucr'd kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 

Mec, He '11 never yield to that. 

C£B. Nor must not then be yielded to in this. 

Enter Oct a via. 

Oct, Hail, Caesar, and my lord! hail, most disar Caesar! 

Caa. That ever I should call thee, cast-away ! 

Oct, You have not call'd me so, nor have you cause. 

CW. Why have you stol'n upon us thus? You com^not 
Like Caesar's sister: The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an usher, and 
The neighs of horse to tell of her approach, 
Ix>ng ere she did appear ; the trees by the way, 
Should have borne men; and expectation fidnted. 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais'd by your populous troops: But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome ; and have presented 
The ostent of our love,* which) left unshown ' '^ 

* — queasy —J Nauseated-nnck. iiiu Sd. 

* The ostent of our /aoe,'} Old copy— •»W»fc«ti«iu' 
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Is often left unlov'd: we should have met you 
By sea, and land; supplying every stage 
With an augmented greeting. 

Oct, Good my lord, 

To come thus was I not consti^ain'd, but did it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepared for war, acquainted 
JAy grieved ear withal; whereon, I beggM 
His pardon for return. 

Caa, Which soon he grantedi 

Being an obstruct 'tween his lust and him.' 

Oct, Do not say so, my lord. 

Cas, I have eyes upon him^ 

And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now I 

Oct, My lord, in Athens.' 

0^8, No, my most wronged sister; Cleopatra 

tre, and our author's repeated use of the former word in The 
Merchant of Venice: **— Such fair o*t«it# of love," sufficiently au- 
thorize the slig^ht change I have made. Ottent occurs alsoinZJtfl^ 
Menry V: 

'* Giving full trophy, signal, and ottent — ." Steevens, 

' — Which soon be granted, 
Being an obstruct 'tween his lust and Aim.] [Old copy— >a^ 
stract.'i Antony very soon complied to let Octavia go at her re- 
quest, says Cscsar ; and wliy ? Because she was an abstract be- 
tween his inordinate passion and him. This is absurd. We must 
read: 

Being an obstruct ^tvteen his lust and him. 
L e. his wife being an obstruction, a bar to tlie prosecution of his 
wanton pleasures with Cleopatra. Warburton. 

I am by no means ccrtiun tliat this change was necessary. Mr. 
Henley pronounces it to be " needless, and that it ought to be 
rejected, as perverting the sense." One of the meanings of aA- 
stracted is — separated, disjoined; and therefore our poet, witH his 
usual licence, might have used it for a disjunctive. I believe there 
is no such substantive as obstruct : besides, we say, an obstruc- 
tion to a thing, but not between one thing and another. 

As Mr. Malonc, however, is contented with Dr. Warburton's 
reading, I have left it in our text. Steevens. 

3 Mv lord, in Atheiis."] Some words, necessary to the metre» 
being here omitted Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 

My lord, he is in Athens. 
But I rather conceive the omission to have been in the former 
hemistich, which might ori^Yv^Aly have stood thus : 
Where is fee, pray yovj^ rww? 

Oct. ^J lord, in AtKen*. ^tUMont 
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Hath nodded him to her. He hath g^ven his empire 

Up to a whore; who now are levying* 

The kings o' the earth for war:* He hath ass^embled 

Bocchus, the king of Lybia; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlagonia; the Thracian king, Adallas: 

Xing Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 

Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene ; Polemon and Amintas, 

The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, with a 

More larger list of scepters. 

Oct, Ah me, most wretched, 

That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other I 

Cas, Welcome hither: 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth ; 
Till we perceiv'd, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content these strong necessities ; 
But let determin'd things to destiny 
Hold unbewaiiM their way. Welcome to Rome: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 
Beyond the mark of thought : and the high gods. 
To do you justice^ make them ministers'^ 
Of us, and those that love you. Best of comfort ;7 

^ _- who now are /evying —3 That is, which two persons 
now are levying, &c. Malone. 

* The kings o' the earth for fuar:"] Mr. Upton remarks, that 
there are some errors in this enumeration of the auxiliary kings: 
but it is probable that the author did not much wish to be accu- 
rate. Johnson. 

Mr. Upton proposes to read : 

— Polemsn and Amintas 

Of Lycaojiia ; and the king of Mede?* 
And this obviates all impropriety.'* Steeven^. 

* — them minister^'— ^ Old copy— Am ministers. Corrected 
by Mr. Capell. Malone. 

^ Best of coinfort i\ Thus the original copy. The con- 

necting particle, and^ seems to favoiu* the old reading.— Accord* 
ing to the modem innovation. Be of comfort, (which was intro* 
duced by Mr. Rowe) it stands very aukwaiitlly. ** BeH of com- 
fort" may mean— TAok be9t of cvn^rttrt! a pkniM which W« 
meet with hf^mi in The Ttw^t^ : . 
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And ever welcome to us. 

Agr. Welcome, lady. 

Mec, Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart hi Rome does love and pity you : 
Only tlie adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment^ to a trull. 
That noises it against us.^ 

Oct, Is it so, sir? 

C<f«. Most certain. Sister, welcome: Pray you, 
Be ever known to patience: My dearest sister! \Excwiu, 

SCENE VII. 

Antony's Camfi^ near, the Promontory ^Actium. 

Enter C'LE^ovKTViK and Enobarbus. 

Cleo, I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 

Eno» But why, why, why ? 

Cleo, Thou hast forspoke my being^ in these wars; 

" A solemn air, and the best comforter 
** To an unsettled fancy's cure !" 
Cxsar, however, may mean, that what he has just mentioiied 
is the best kind of comfort that Octavia can receive. Malone. 

This elliptical phrase, I believe, only signifies— Jlfojr the heit 
of comfort be yours / Steevens. 

' ""-^ fotent regiment — 3- Regitnenty is govemmentp authority; 
he puts his poHver and his empire into the hands of a false woman. 

It may be observed, that truli was not, in our author's time, a 
term of mere infamy, but a word of slight contempt, as wencA is 
now. yohnson. 

Trull IS used in The First Part of King Henry VI, as synony- 
mous to harlot, and is rendered by the Latin word ScortttiUf m 
Cole's Dictionary, 1679. There can therefore be no doubt of the 
sense in which it is used here. Malone. 

* That noises it against us."] Milton has adopted this uncom- 
mon verb in his Paradise Regained, Book IV, 488 : 
** — though noising loud, 
•* And tlireatening nigh : — ." Steeven*. 

^ — forspoke my being — ] To forsfeak, is to contradict, to 
speak against, Sisjorbid is to order negatively, yohnton. 
Thus, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584 : 

" — ^ thy life forspoke by love.** 
To forspeak likewise signified to curse. So, in Draytoxt's £pitr 
ite from Elinor Cobham to Duke Hum.phrey : 

" Or \jofor9peak vf^tfAs %»0l& ^ ^iJwti ^%^5ft.^^ 
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And say'st, it is not fit. 
JEno, Well, is it, is it? 

Cieo, Is 't not? Denounce against us,^ why should not we 

To fortpeai, in the last instance, has the saiiie power as to for' 
bid, in Macbeth .* 

" He shall Uve a m&n forbid." 
So, to forthink, meant anciently to unthink, and consequently 
to repent: 

** Therefore of it be not to boolde, 

" Lest ihoxiforthink it when thou art too olde." 

Interlude of Youths bl. 1. no date. 
And in Gower, Be Corfessione Amantis, B. I, Xjoforthape is to 
misshape : 

** Out of a man into a stone 
" Forshape,'' &c. 
To forspeak has generally reference to the mischiefs effected 
by enchantment. So, in Ben Jonson's Staple ofNevos .• ** — a witch, 
gossip, to forspeak the matter thus." In Sb^speare it is the op- 
posite of bespeak. Steevens. 

2 Js 'f not ? Denounce against us, &c.] The old copy reads : 

If not denounc'd against us, &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 
I would read : 

Is *t not? Denounce against tis, fuhy should net v)e 
Be there in person ? Tyrvuhitt. 
Cleopatra means to say, ** Is not the war denoimced against 
us ? Why should we not then attend in person ?" She says, a 
little Jower, 

" — A charge we bear i' the war, 
** And, as the president of my kingdom, will 
" Appear there for a man." 
She speaks of herself in the plural number, according to the 
usual style of sovereigns. Jlii Mason. 

Mr. Malone reads with the old copy, introducing only the 
change of a single letter — denounc^t instead of denounc'd. I have 
followed Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

So, in Tiu*berville's translation of Ovid's Epistle from Phyllis to 
Demophoon .* 

** Denounce to me what I have doone 
" But loud thee all to well ?" Steevens. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt proposed to read — denounce, but the slight alte- 
ration for which I am answerable, is nearer to the original copy. 
I am not however sure that the old rea(^g is not right. " If not 
denounc'd," If there be no particular denunciation against me, vjhy 
should Vie not be there in person? There is, however, in the folio, 
a comma after the word not, and no point of interrogation at the 
end of the sentence ; which favours the emendation now made. 

MtUome, 
Surely, no valid inference can be drftwn ftofB^ wM^k^aDwewMi** 
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Be there in person ? 

Eno, [^«V/r.] Well, I could reply:— 

If we should serve with horse and mares to^thery 
The horse were merely lost ;^ the mares would beals 
A soldier, and his horse. 

Cleo. What is 't you say? 

Kno, Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from hu timt, 
What should not then be spur'd. He b already 
Traduc'd for levity ; and 'tis said in Rome, 
That Photinus an eunuch, and your maids^ 
Mana|^ this war. 

Clto, Sink Rome ; and their tongues rot. 

That speuk against us! A chary^c we bear i* the war. 
And, as the president of my khigdom, will 
Appear there for a man. Speak not against it; 
I will not stay behhid. 

Rno, Nay, I have done : 

Here comes the emperor. 

Enter Antony and Canidius. 

Ant, Is 't not strange, CanicUus, 

That from Tarentum, and Bnindusium, 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea, 
And take in l'or}'ne?' — You have heard on 't sweet? 

Clco, Cclerily is never more admir'd. 
Than by the negligent. 

Ant. A good rebuke. 

Which might have well becom'd the best of men^ 
To taunt at slackness.— -Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. 

Clvo, By sea ! What else ? 

Can. Why will my lord do so? 

premises as tlu* punctTiation of the old copy, which (to use the 
words of Robiiiiiu'l uiul Touchstone in As you Like it) is ** as for- 
tune will or as the destinies decree.** Uteevens. 

^ — merely lost;'] i. e. entirely, absolutely lost. So, in Mamkt.- 

" things rank, and gross in nature 

" Possess it merely.^* Sieevens. 

* And take in Toryne ?~\ To take in is to giun by conqiiest. S«, 
in Chapmuri's version of tlie second liiad.- 

" — for now Troy's broad-way'dtowne 
••HeshalWrt/eeV* 
SeQ Vol. V I, p. 2^9, \i. \. Steweti*. 
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^int. For he dares us* to *t. 

£no. So hath my ^ord dar'd him to single fight. 

Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia) 
Where Caesar fought with Pompey: But these o£rers> 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off; 
And so should you. 

Eno. Your ships are not well roann'd: 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers,*^ people 
Ingross'd by swift impress; in Caesar's fleet 
Are those, that often have 'gainst Pompey fought; 
Their ships are yare ; yours, heavyJ No disgrace 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepar'd for land. 

^nt. By sea, by sea. 

Uno. Most "Worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 
Distract your army, which doth most consist 
Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge ; quite forego 
The way which promises assurance ; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard. 
From firm security. 

^«r. I '11 fight at sea. 

Cleo, I have sixty sails, Caesar none better.^ 

Ant, Our overplus of shipping will we bum ; 
And, with the rest fuli-mann'd, from the head of Actium 

* Fop he dares us — ] i. e. because he dares us. So, in Othello : 

" Haply,/or I am black — ." 

The old copy redundantly reads — For that he. See Vol. XVI, 
note on Cjtnbelinef Act IV» sc. i. Steevens. 

• Tour mariners are muleteers, reapers, &c.] The old copy has 
militers. The correction was made by the editor of the second 
folio. It is confirmed by the old translation of Plutarch : ** — for 
lacke of watermen his captains did presse by force all sortes of 
men out of Graece, that they could rake up in the field, as tra- 
vellers, muliters, reapers, harvest men, &c. JUuliter was the old 
«peUingof mM/e/eer. Steevens. 

^ Their ships are yare ; yours, heavy.'] So, in Sir Thomas North's 
Phitarch: ** Caesar's ships were not built for pomp, hi^h and great, 
&c. but they were light ofyarage.*' Tare generally signifies, dex" 
trous, manageable. See V(d. II, p. 9, n. 2. Steevens, 

' Casar none better.'] 1 must suppose this mutiliated line to 

have originally run thus : 

/ have sixty saUs, Casar himself none better. StecQeijU* 

voL.xnt D4 
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Beat the approaching Caesar. But if we fail, 

Enter a Messenger. 
We then can do 't at land. — Thy busiiiess? 

Me98, The news is true, my lord; he is descried; 
Caesar has taken Torync. 

jint. Can he be there in person ? 'tis impossible ; 
Strange, that his power should be.^ — ^Canidius. 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land, 
And our twelve thousand horse: — We *11 to our ship; 

Enter a Soldier. 
Away, my Thetis!^ — How now, worthy soldier? 

Sold, O noble emperor,^ do not fight by sea; 
Trust net to rotten planks: Do you misdoubt 
This sword, and these my wounds? Let the Egyptians, 
And the Phoenicians, go a ducking ; we 
Have us'd to conquer, standing on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 

jint. Well, well, away. 

[Exeunt Ant. Clso. and End. 

Sold, By Hercules, I thmk, I am i* the right. 

Can, Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 

' Strange, that his power should be."] It is strange that his 
forces yl;f)ulvl be there. So, afurwurds, in this scene: 
"His pmver \\cr\\. out in such distractions, as 
** Beguird all s])ies." 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 

** Before the which wus di-awn the ponuer of Greece." 

Jifalone. 

1 -_ my Thetis /] Antony may address Cleopatra by the 
name of this sea-nyn»ph, becnusc slie had just promised him as- 
sistance in his naval ejq^edition ; or perhaps in allusion to her 
voyage down the Cydnus, when she appeared like Thetittur- 
rounded by the Nereids. Steevens. 

• 

2 O noble eniperor^ &c.] So, in the old translation of Plutarch : 
** Now, us he was setting his men in order of battel, tliere was 
a captaine, & :i valiant man, that liad serued Antonius in many 
battels & conflicts, & had JX his body hacked & cut ; who as 
Antonius passed by him, crycd out vnto lym, and sayd : 0» noble 
emperor, how commeth it to passe that you trust to these vile 
brittle siiippes ? what, doc you mistrust tliese woundes of myne, 
and this sword } let tlie iEg^ptians and PhoeniciiUis fight by set, 
and set vs on the maine lancL, where we vse to conquer, or to be 
sla^ne on our fcetc. Antonius passed by him, and sayd neuer a 
word, but only beckoned to him with his hand and head, is 
though he willed him \o \>e o^ ^^ocA cot^^^ although indcede he 
iiud no {,reatcora.gvi\im\Sfc\^er Steepen*, 
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Not in the power on 't x^ So our leader 's led, 
And we are women's men. 

Sold, You keep by land 

The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 

Can, Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 
Publicola, and Caelius, are for sea: 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Caesai**s 
Carries beyond belief.* 

Sold, While he was' yet in Rome. 

His power went out in such distractions,^ as 
Beguil'd all spies. 

Can, Who 's his lieutenant, hear you? 

Sold, They say, one Taurus. 

Can, * Well I know the man. 

i« . 

Enter a Messenger. 
Me89, The emperor calls for Canidius.*^ 
Can, With news the time 's with labour; and throes 
forth,8 
£ach minute, some. [^Exeunt: 

^ Sold. By Her cute* y J thinks I am i* the right. 

Can. Soldier f thou art: but his whole action grovjs 
Not in the povser on *t .*] That is, his whole conduct becomes 
ungovemed by the right, or by reason, yohnton. 

I think the sense is very dinerent, and that Canidius means to 
say. His whole conduct in the war is not founded upon that 
which is his greatest strength, (nam.ely, his landforccy) but on 
the caprice of a woman who wishes that he should fight by sea. 
Dr. Johnson refers the word on *t to right in the preceding speech. 
1 apprehend, it refers to action in the speech before us. Malone. 

* Carries beyond belief.'] Perhaps this phrase is from archery. 
So, in King Henry I V, P. II : ** — he would have carried you a 
foi*ehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen and a half." Steevens. 

* While he was — ] Of what use are the words — he mas, ex- 
cept to vitiate the metre ? Steevens. 

« _ distractions,'] Detachments, separate bodies. Johnson. 

The word is thus used by Sir Paul Rycaut, in his Maxims of 
Turkish Polity : " — and not suffer his affections to wander on 
other wives, slaves, or distractions of his love,** JS^eemau. 

^ The emferor calls for CanicUus.'] The preposition-^r, was 
judiciously mserted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, to comidete the 
measure. So, in a future scene : 

" — — caliybr Enobarbus, — w" Steevem. 

9 ...... and throes /or^A,3 i. e. exmts as hi pwtnri^ioa. 1^ ia 

The Tempest.- '* 

' proclaim a Mrth 
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SCENE VIII. 

j1 Plain near Actium. 
Enter Caesar, Taurus, Officers^ and Others. 

CxH, Taurus, — 

Taur, My lord. 

C(t9. Strike not by land; keep whole: 

Provoke not battle, till we have done at sea. 
Do not exceed the prescript of this scroll: 
Our fortune lies upon this junip.^ ^Exeunt, 

Rntcr Antony and Enobarqus. 
Ant. Set we our squadrons on yon' side o" the hill, 
In eye of Cxsar's battle; from which place 
We may the number of the ships behold, 
And so proceed accordingly. ^Exewit. 

Knter Canidius, marching with hia Land Army one Way 
mter the Stage; and Taurus, the Lieutenant of Cxisx^ 
the other li'iay. After their going in^ im heard the ^oiae 
r]fa Sea-Fight, 

Alarum, Re-enter Enobarbus. 
Eno, Naught, naught, all naught! I can beh(^d no 
longer : 
The Antoniad,^ the Egyptian admiral, 
With all their sixty, fly, and turn the rudder; 
To see 't mine eyes are blasted. 

Enter Scarus. 
Scar. Gods, and goddestti^ 

All the whole synod of them ! 

Eno, What 's thy passion? 

Scar. The greater cantle^ of the world is lost 

' — this jump.] i. e. hazard. So, in Macbeth ^ 
" We * a jump the life to come." Steevetu, 

^ The Antoniad, &€.] Which Plutarch says, was the name of 
Cleopatra's ship. Pope. 

2 The greater cantle — ] A piece or lump. Pope, 
Cantle is rather a comer. Cxsar, in this phiy, ■ mentions the 
three-nook^d ivorld. Of this triang^ilar world every triumvir had a 
corner, yohntan. 

The word is used by Chaucer, in The Knigh^t Taie, Mr. TVf- 
whitt's edit. V. 3010: 

" Of no partie i\e cantel oS ^ \X\\tv^?^ Stec^oau. 
See Vol. VlU,p.a5B,Ti.ti. JVIolwt, 
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With very ignorance ; we have kiss'd away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Eno, How appears the fight? 

Scar, On our side like the tokenM"* pestilence. 
Where death is sure. Yon' ribald-rid* nag of Egypt, 

3 — tokened — ] Spotted, yohnson. 

The doath of tliose visited by the plajpic wps certain, when 
partlcuicj" eruptions uppcared on the skiix ; and these were called 
God^* tokens. So, in the comedy of Tv)o Wise Men and all the rest 
Fools, in seven Acts, 1619 : ** A will and a tolling bell are as 
present death as God^s tokens.''^ Again, in Herod and Antipater, 
1622: 

** His sickness, madiim, rag^ith like a plague, 
** Once spotted, never cur^d. 
Again, in Love s Labour ""s Lost : 

" For the LorPs tokens on you both I see.'* 
See Vol. IV, p. 129, n. 9. Steevens. 

* ribald — ] A luxurious squanderer. Pope. 

The word is in the old edition ribaudred, which I do not un- 
derstand, but mention it, in hopes otljcrs may raise some happy 
conjecture. Johnson. 

A ribald is a lew J fellow. So, in Arden of Fevershaniy 1592 : 

** that injiUMous riball that attempts 

** To vyolate my dear wyve's chastity." 
Again : 

" Injurious strumpet, and thou ribald knave." 
JR'baudred^ the old reading, is, I believe, no more than a cor- 
ruption. Shakspeare, wiio is not always very nice about his ver- 
sification, might have written : 

Yon ribald-rid nag of Egypt, — 
i. e. Yen strumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow. 

We find, however, in The Golden Legend, WjmkjTi de Worde's' 
edit. fol. 186, b. that ** Antony was wylde, ioly, and rybauldous^ 
and had y« syster of Octauyan to his wyfe." Steevens. 

I have adopted the happy emendation proposed by Mr. Stee- 
Tens. Iff baud was only the old spelling of ribald; aiid the mis- 
print of red for rid is easily accounted for. Whenever, by any 
negligence in writing, a dot is omitted over an i, compositors at 
the press invariably print an e. Of this 1 have had experience in 
many sheets of my edition of Shakspeare, being very often guilty 
of that negligence which probably produced the error in the pas- 
sage before us. 

In our author's own edition of his Hope of Lucrece, 1594, 1 
have lately observed the same error : 

" Afflict him in his bed with bed-m/ groans." 
Again^ in Hamlet, 1604, sign. B 3, Act I, sc ii: 

Who impotent, and bed-re<4 Bcarcelj heart 

Of this his nephew's purpose." ...... 

d42 ^ v.^ 
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Whom leprosy o'crtake 1 ' i' the midst o' the fights— 
When vuntiige like a pair of twins appear'd. 
Both as the same, or rather ours the elder," — 
The brize upon her,^ like a cow in June, 
Hoists sails, and flies. 

Eno. That I beheld: mine eyes 

Did sicken at the sight on 't,^ and could not 

By ribaUU Scams, I think, means the lewd Antony in particd- 
Kr, not •* c*oery lew^cl fellow," as Mr. Stecvens has explained it. 

Malmvt. 
— Ton ribald nnf; of Egypt,'] 1 believe we should read— A^f. 
What follows sccnis to prove it: 

** She once l)cinj^ loof M, 

" The noble ruin of her wagici, AntonVt 
** Claps on his sea-wing*." — — Tyrahitt. 
Odd as this use of nag might appear to Mr. TjTwhitt, Ja^/^ i« 
daily used in the same manner. Henley. 

The briezc, or wstriim, the fly that stings cattle, proves that 
nag is the right word. Johnson. 

• Whom leprosy overtake .'] Leprosy, an epidemical distemper 
of the iCg}-])tians ; to which Horace prububly alludes in the con- 
troverted line : 

" Contaminato cum gi'cgt; turpium 
" Morbo virorum." Johnson. 

Leprosy was one of the various names by which the Lues ^tene- 
rea was distinguislied. So, in Greene's Disputation hetvteen a Me 
Coneycatcher and a She Cone\cacther, 1592 : " Into what jeopardy 
a man will thrust himself for her th:it he loves, although for his 
sweet villanie he be brought to loathsome leprosie.** Steevens. 

Pliny, who snys, the white leprosy, or elephantiasis, was not seen 
in Italy before tlie time of Pomi)ey the Great, adds, it is ** a pe- 
culiar maladie, and naturall to the Mgyptians: but looke when 
any of tlieir kings fell in^o it, woe worth the aubjccts and poorc 
people : for tlicn were the tubs andbatliing vessels wherein they 
sate in the baine, filled with men's bloud for tlieir cure.** Phile* 
Tnon Molland^s Translation, B. XXVI, c. i. Heed. 

• Both as the same, or rather ours the elder,"} So, in Julius 
Casar: 

" We were two lions, litter'd in one day, 

" But I the elder and more terrible.*' Steeveru. 

' The brize upon her,"] The brize is the gad-Jly. So, in Spenser: 
" — a brize, a scorned little creature, 
*' Through his fair hide his angry sUng did threaten.** 

Steeveust 

• Did sicken at the iight on 't,3 For tlie insertion of— o» 'f, to 
complete the measure, I am answerable, being backed, howeTer« 
by the autliority of the following passage in Cymheline.' 

** the swcfct\\c"v on't 

*^ Might "weW Y«L\e vjaiitf^fJA. S^^nxtb^— ? StccwM. 
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Endure a further view. 

Scar, She once being loord,^ 

The noble ruin of her magick, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and like a doting mallard', 
Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 
I never saw an action of such shame ; 
Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 
Did violate so itself. 

Eno. Alack, alack ! 

Enter Canidius. 

Can. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath, 
And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well : 
O, he has given example for our flight. 
Most grossly, by his own. 

Eno, Ay, are you thereabouts? Why then, goodnight 
Indeed. \Adde, 

Can. Towards Peloponnesus are they fled. 

Scar. 'Tis easy to *t ; and there I will attend 
What further comes. 

Can, To Caesar will I render 

My legions, and my horse ; six kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding. 

Eno, I '11 yet follow 

The wounded chance of Antony ,i though my reason 
Sits in the wind against me. [Exeunt, 

^ ■ being loof'd,] To loof'is to bring a ship close to the 
wind. This expression is in the old translation of Plutarch. It 
also occurs frequently in Hackluyt^s Voyage*. See Vol. Ill, 589. 

SteeveM. 
* The vooundeJ chance of Antony,"] I know not whether the 
author, who loves to draw his images fi-om the sports of the field, 
might not huvc written : 

The wounded chase of Antony, — — 
The allusion is to a deer wounded and chased*, whom all other 
tleer avoid. I nviil, says Enobarbus, Jollow Antony, though diated 
and wounded. 

The common reading, however, may very well stand, ^ohnami. 
The wounded chance of Antony, is a phrase nearly of tne same 
import as the broken fortunet of Antony. The old reading ib indis- 
putably the true one. So, in the fifth Act: 

" Or I shall show the cinders of my spirit^ 
" Through the ashes of mv chance.^ MtUmiem 
Mr. Malone has judiciously defended the old 
Othello we hnve a phrase somewhat nsAls -^ ^M- . 
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SCENE IX. 

* Alexandria. j1 Room in the Palace. 
Enter Antony^ and Attendants. 

jint. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon \ 
It is asham'd to bear me !— ^Friends, come hither; 
I am so lated in the world^^ that I 
Have lost my way for ever :— I have a ship 
Laden with gold ; take that, divide it ; fly, 
And make your peace with Caesar. 

^tr. Fly ! not wc. 

^nt, I have fled mvself : and have instructed cowards 
To run, and show their shoulders.— friends, be gone; 
I have myself resolv'd upon a course, 
Which has no need of you ; be gone :^ 
My treasure 's in the harbour, take it.— O, 
I folio w'd that I blush to look upon: 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doting. — Friends, be gone ; you shall 
Have letters from me to some friends, that will 
Sweep your way for you.** Pray you, look not sad, 
Nor make replies of lothness : take the hint 
Which my despair proclaims; let that be left 
Which leaves itself:* to the sea side straightway? 
I will possess you of that ship and treasure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little : 'pray you now : — 
Nay, do so; for, indeed, I have lost command,^ 

^ — so lated in the vwrU,'] Alluding to a benighted traveller. 

yohntoR. 
So, in Muchcthf Act III : 

" Now spurs the iated traveller apace." Steevens, 

^ be gone .•] We might, I think, safely complete the mca- 

ture by reading^ : 

— be gone, I say. Steevens. 

* Sweep your nnayfor you."] So, in HanUet: 

" — they must rweep my way, 

•* And marshall me to knavery." Steeven*. 

S Ift that be left 

Which leaves itself:'^ Old copy — let them &c. Correcteil by 
Mr. Capell. Malohe. 

• — / have lost wniVMXid^ \ ?ckv tvo\,tsvtSl« ^iCxay own cmo* 
tions. yohneon. 
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Therefbre I pray you : — I '11 see you by and by. 

Jj^Sits down. 

Enter Eros, and Cleopatra, led by Charmian 

and Iras. 
Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him :— -Comfort him. 
Iraa, Do, most dear queen. 
€har. Do ! Why, what else l^ 
(£leo. Let me sit down. O Juno ! 
Ant, No, no, no, no, no. 
Eroa, See you here, sir? 
Ant, O £y, fy, fy. 
Char. Madam,-— 

Iraa, Madam ; O good empress ! — - 
Eroa, Sir, sir, — 

Ant, Yes, my lord, yes ; — He, at Philippi, kept 
His sword even like a dancer ;8 while I struck 

Surely, he rather means, — I entreat you to leave me, because 
I have lost all power to command your absence. Steevens, 

Mr. Steevens is certainly right. So, in King Richard Illf 

** Tell her, the king, that may comnfuuaSt^ entreats.^* Malone, 

"^ Dof Why, v)hatel*eP &c,] Being uncertain whether these, 
and other short and interrupted speeches in the scene before us, 
were originally designed to form regular verses i and suspecting 
that in some degree they have been mutilated, I have made no 
attempt at their arrangement Steevens. 

8 — ffe, at PhUippii kept 
His svsord even like a dancer;"] In the Moiisco, and perhaps 
anciently in the Pyrrhick dance, the dancers held swords in their 
hands with the points upward, yohnson. 

I am told that the peasants in Northumberland have a tvsord' 
dance which they always practise at Christmas. Steevens. 

The Goths, in one of their dances, held swords in their hands 
with the points upwards, sheathed and unsheathed. Might not 
the Moors in Spain borrow this custom of the Goths who inter- 
mixed with them ? Toilet. 

I believe it means that Caesar never offered to draw his sword* 
but kept it in the scabbard, like one who dances with a sword 
on, which was formerly the custom in England. There is a similar 
allusion in Titus Andronicus, Act II, sc. i : 
" — — our mother, unadvis'd, 
*' Gave you a dancing rapier by your side." 

It may also be observed, that the dancers represented in one 
of the compartments of 'the shield of Achilles, had weapons by 
their sides : 
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The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and 'tvna I, 
That the mad Brutus ended :^ he alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry,i and no practice had 

That Mr. Stcevcns's explanation is just, appears from a passage 
in Ml 'i Weil that Ends Well. Bertram, Umenting that he is kept 
fi*um the nvarsf says — 

" I shall stay here the forehorse to a smock, 
" Creaking mv shoes on the plain masonry, 
*• Till honour be bought up, and no ^foord nvonty 
•* But one to dance with." 
The word luom shows that in both passages our author was 
thinking of tlu' EngU«!i, and not of the PyiThick, or tiie Mqrisco, 
dance, (as Dr. Johnson supposed) in which the sword was not 
^'jorn at tlie side, but held in the hand with the point upward. 

• — and 'tvjas I, 

That the niiid Brutus ended:"] Nothing can be more in cha- 
racter, than for an infamous dc*b:iuched tyrant to call the heroick 
love of one's country and publick libert}', madness. Warburtoa. 

* — ^ he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry,"] I know not whether the mei^iingisi 
that Caesar acted only as heutenant at Philippi, or that he made 
his attempts only on lieutenants, and Icfl the generals to Antony. 

^foknson. 
Dealt on lieutenantry, I believe, means arlVi-^ought by proxy, 
made war by his Ueutenants, or on the streng^th ofhis lieutenants. 
So, in a former scene, Ventidius observes— 
" Casar and Antony have ever won 
" More in their officer, than person.** 
A^n, in the Countess of Pembroke's Antonie^ 1595 : 
** — Cassius and Brutus ill betid, 
** March'd against us, by us twice put to ftight, 
** But by my sole condiict ; for all the time, 
** Caesar heart-sick with fear and feaver lay.** 
To deal on any thing, is an expression often usvd in the old 
plays. So, in The Roaring Girl, 1611 : 

** You will deal upon men's wives no more.'* 
The prepositions on and upon are sometimes oddly employed by 
•ur ancient writers. So, in Drayton's Miseries of^uecn Margaret: 
" That it amaz'd the marchers, to behold 
*' Men so ill arm'd, upon their bows so bold." 
Upon their bows must here mean on the strength of their bons, 
relying on their bows. Again, in Save ivith you to Saffron Walden, 
&c. by Nashe, 1596: ** At Wolfe's he is hiUeted, sweating and 
dealing upon it most intentively." Agsun, in Othello: 
" Upon malicious bravery dost thou come 
** To start my quiet." 
Again, in King Richard III: 

" — - are they thaX.\ vjoxMVvvi^^hfte dkal upon/* Steewns. 

Steevens's explana^on ofl^)^^ v^^^^'^^V^^ ^^^^'^^B^^^^^''^^^ 
the character here giveiv o? K»\g««XM"&. ^3to^«aKt Tt^ffi«RR»». 
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In the brave squares of war: Yet now— No matter. 

Cleo, Ah, stand by. 

Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 

Ira8. Go to him, madam, speak to him ; 
He is unqualitied' with very shame. 

Cleo, Weil then,— sustain me: — O! 

Eros, Most noble sir, arise; the queen approaches; 
Her head 's declin'd, and death will seize her; but 
Your comfort^ ikiakes the rescue. 

jint, I have offended reputation ; 
A most unnoble swerving. 

Eros, Sir, the queen. 

^nt. O, whither hast thou led me, Egypt? See, 
How I convey my shame^ out of thine eyes 

him, in the next Act, as ^vin^ his orders to Agrippa, and re- 
maining unengaged himself: 

" Go fort£, Agrippa, and beg^n the fight, ." 

Again: 

" Go, charge, Agrippa." M. Mason. 
In the Life of Antony, Shakspeare found the following passage: 
** — they were always more fortimate when they made wcare by 
their Ueutenantit than by themselves ;"— which fully explains that 
before us. 

The subsequent words also — " and no practice had," &c. show 
that Mr. Steevens has rightly interpreted this passage. The 
phrase to deal on is likewise foimd in Pierce Penny lesse hi* Suppli" 
cation to the Demi, by T. Nashe, 1592 : " When dice, lust and 
drunkenness, all have dealt upon him, if there be never aplaie for 
him to go for his pennie, he sits melancholie in his chamber." 

Malone, 
^ He is imqualitied — ] I suppose she means, he is unsoldier*d. 
^luality^ in Shakspeare's age, was oflen used for profession. It 
has, I think, that meaning in the passage in Othello^ in which 
Desdemona expresses her desire to accompany the Moor in his 
military service : 

" My heart 's subdued 

" Even to the very quality of my lord." Malone. 
Perhaps, unqualitied, only si^lfies unmanned in general, dis- 
armed of his usual /acuities, without any particular reference to 
soldiership. Steevens. \ 

^ -^-^^ death vnll seize her; but 
Tour comfort &c.] But has here, as once before in this play, 
the force o£ except, or unless. Johnson. 

I rather incline to think that hut has here its ordinary signifi- 
cation. If it had been used for unless, Shakspeare would, I con- 
ceive, have written, according to his usual practices, maJ^e. 

-Ma(nnve. 

J ^ithiimvf my ignominy from your si^t. ^^<m. '-'31 
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By looking back on what I have left behind 
*Stroy'd in dishonour. 

Cleo. O my lord, my lord! 

Forgive my fearful sails! I little thought. 
You would have foilow'd. 

^nt. Egypt) thou knew*st too weH, 

My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings,^ 
And thou should'st tow^ me after: O'er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy^ thou knew'st; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 
Command me. 

Cieo. O, my pardon. 

jint. Now I must 

To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter in the shifts of lowness ; who 
With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleas*d, 
Making, and marring fortunes. You did know. 
How much you were my conqueror; and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 

Cleo. O pardon, pai*don. 

^nt. Fall not a tear, I say ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost:" Give me a kiss; 
Even this repays me.— We sent our schoolmaster. 
Is he come back? — Love, I am full of lead:— 
Some wine, within^ there, and our viands:— Fortune 

knows. 
We scorn her most, when most she offers blows. [Exeunt^ 

* — tied by the stringSf"] That is, by the heart-string, yohntotu 
So, in The Tragedie of Antonicy done into English by tl]£ Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, 1595: 

** ^— as if his soiile 

" Unto his ladies soule had been enchained^ 

" He left his men" &c. Steevent, 

* "-''■' should^st tow — 3 The old copy has — should'st «tooine. 
This is one of the man^ corrupUons occasioned by the tran- 
scriber's ear deceiving him. The correction was made by Mr. 
Rowe. Malone. 

' Thy full supremacy — 3 ^id copy— The full — . Corrected by 
Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

* one of them rates 

Ml that is won and lost : 3 So, in Macbeth .* 
" When the battle 's lost and won." Malone, 
9 ««^ Huithin — "J Tbia vfotd mi^bt be fairly ejected^ as H h$M 
no other force than to dei^ixi^ ^<^ m^\x^. Stoe^ocM^ 
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SCENE X. 

Caesar's Cam/i, in Egypt, 

Enter Casar, Dolabella, Thyheus,* and Others, 

des. Let hhn appear that 's come from Antony .-«• 
Know you him? 

Dot, Caesar, 'tis his schoolmaster:* 

An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither 
lie sends so poor a pinion of his win^, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers, 
Not many moons gone by. 

Enter Euphronius. 

Cas. ' Approach, and speak. 

Eiifi, Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
I was of late as petty to his ends. 
As is the mom -dew on the myrtle leaf 
To his grand sea.^ 

^ Thyreus^ In tlie old copy always — Thidicu, Steevcuf. 

2 his schoolmaster .•] The name of this person was Eu- 

phronius. Stee*oens. 

He was 8ch<K)lina.ster to Antony's children by Cleopatra. Malone, 

^ as petty to his ends. 

As is the morn-devi on the myrt^ leaf 

To liis grajid sea.'] Thus the old copy. To 'whose g^and sea? 
1 know not. Perhaps we should read : 
To this grand sea. 
We may suppose that the sea was within view of Caesar's 
camp^ and at no great distance. Tyrvjhitt. 

The modem editors arbitrarily read : — the grand sea. 
I believe the old reading is the true one. His grand tea may 
mean his Jull tide of prosperity. So, in King Henry Vly P. I : 

" You are the fount that makes small brooks to flow ; 
** Now stops thy spring ; m^ sea shall suck them dry, 
** And swell so much the higher by their ebb.'< 
Again, in The T\oo Noble Kinsmen, oy Fletcher ; 
" — — - though I know 
" His ocean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
" Must yield their tribute here." 
There is a play-house tradition that tlie first Act of this play 
was written by Shakspeare. Mr. Toilet oflers a further expla- 
nation of the change proposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt : ** Aiexanma, 
towards which Caesar was marching, is situated on the coast o^ 
the Mediterranean sea, which is sometime^ ci2&AdL i 
jram. Pliny terms it, " mimcfif a mqw^nrnk *a*titd»?* 
VOL. XIIL E e 
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Cas, Be it so ; Declare thine office. 

Eufi, Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted. 
He lessens his requests; and to thee sues 
To let him breathe between the heavens and eaith, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness; 
Submits her to thy might ; and of thee craves 
The circle of the Ptolemies* for her heirs. 
Now hazarded to thy grace. 

Cas. For Antony, 

I have no ears to his request. The queen 
Of audience, nor desire, shall fail ; so she 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend/ 
Or take his life there : This if she perform, 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 

£u/i. Fortune pursue thee! 

Ca», Bring him through the bands. 

lEacit Eup. 
To try thy eloquence, now 'tis time : Despatch ; 
From Antony win Cleopatra: promise, [^To Thtr. 

And in our name, what she requires; add more, 

that Sir John Mandevillc, p. 89, calls that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which washes the coast of Palestine, " the gretc lee." 

Again, in A. Wyntown's Crotiykil, B. IX, eh. xii, v. 40 : 
" the Mediterane, 

" The gret se clerkis callis it swa." 

The passage, however, is capable of yet another explanation. 
Jlii grand sea n^ay mean the sea fTt)m which the dew-drop is 
exhaled. Shakspeare might have considered the sea as the source 
of dews as well as rain. Ifis is used instead of its. Steef)eM. 

Tyrwhitt's amendment is more likely to be right, than Stee- 
vens's explanation. M. Mason. 

I believe the last is tlie right explanation. Senley. 

The last of Mr. Steevens's explanations certainly ^ves the 
sense of Shakspeare. If his be not used for t>«, he ^a8 made a 
person of the 7n-orn-f/ro/&. Ritson. 

^ The circle of the Ptolemies — ] The diadem ; the ensign of 
. royalty . Johnson. 

So, in Macbeth .- 

" All that impedes thee from the ^Iden round, 

" Which fate and metaphysical aid 

" Would have thee crowned withal." Mdlone. 

^ —^^friendy'] i.e. para.mo\tt. See Vol, XVI^ note on Qili|« 
Mine, Act I, sc. V. Steeoeiw. 
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From thi^e^nrapkion) offers : women are not. 

In their be i l Mttt t ui ips^ strong; but want will perjure 

The ne'er-tomrif vestal :S Try thy cunning, Thyreui^; 

Make thine own edict for thy pains, which we 

Will answer as a law. 

Thyr, Caesar^ T^ 

Cas, Observe how Antony becomes his flaw/ 

And what thou think'st his very action speaks 

In every power that moves.^ 

Thyr, Caesar, I shall. \jExeuni, 

SCENE XI. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace^ 

Sfnter Clbopatra, Enobarbus, Charmiak, and Iras. 

Cle^M What shall we do, Enobarbus ?^ 

£HOt Think, and cUe.^ 

• — toill perjure 

The ne*er 'touched vestal :] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 
** O Opportunity ! thy guilt is g^at :•— 
*' Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath.^* Malone. 

^ ■ Aow Antony becomes his fiato ,•] That is, how Antony 
conforms himself to this breach of his fortune. Johnson, 

'^ And v>hat thou thinPst his very action speaks 

Jn every power that moves.^ So, in Troilus and Cressida : 
" — — her foot speais, her — spirits look out 
** At every joint and motive of her body.'* Steevens. 

• What shall we do, £nobarbus .?] I have little doubt but that 
the verb — do, which is injurious to the metre, was interpolated, 
and that some player or transcriber (as in many former instances) 
has here defeated the purpose of an ellipsis convenient to versi- 
fication. What shall vie? in ancient familiar language^ is fre- 
quently understood to signify — What shall we do ? Steevens. 

• Think, and die."] Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

Drink, and die. 
And his emendation has been approved, it seems, by Dr. War- 
burton and Mr. Upton. Dr. Johnson, however, " nas not ad- 
vanced it into the pag-e, not being convinced that it is necessary. 
•* Think, and die ,•" says he, ** that is. Reflect on your ovon Jolly, 
and leave the worlds is a natural answer." I grant it would be, 
accor<^9g^ fMuutMlanation, a very proper answer from a moralist 
or|^^4klkfrMilj£nobarbus, I doubt, was neither the one nortlie 




JBkt Vfvawn as a (lain, blunt soldier; not likely, hp] 

III so grossly in pomt of delicacy as Sir T. Hi '" 

would make him. I beUeve the txue *°''''^|WL 

Wink, am/ dm. > ^nr^aST' ./ .^' 
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Cleo, Is Antony, or wci in fault for this? 

Jino. Antony only, thut would make his will \ 
Lord of his reason. What although^ youfied 
From thut great face of war^ whose several ranges 
Frighted e:icli other? why should he follow?^ 

When the ship is going to l>c cjiS* away, in The Sea Voyage olC 
BAauiiiunt and Fletcher, (Act I, sc. i,) and Aminta is lamenting 
Tibalt suys to her: 

*• — .— Go. tr.ko your gilt 

*• Pra)or-l)0' k, and to \f)ur husincss ; wm-f, and die.-*' 
jn«inur.tlng plalnh , t li'il shr was afraid to meet death with her 
eyes open, Anvl tin- same insimiation, I think, Enobarbus might 
vi TV naturally convi y in iiis return to Cleopatra's despondmg- 
(}uestion. Tyrwhitt. 

I adhere to tlic old rending, which may be supported by tl^e 
following passage in Julius C\rsar : 
** _^ all that he can <lo 
" Is to hiniBelf; tah. thought y and die for Czsar." 

Mr. Tolkt observes, tliat the expression of taking thought, in 
our ohl English w niters, is equivalent to the being anxiou* or toll- 
oitbua, or laying a thing much tu hvart. So, says he, it is used in 
our tr.mshitioi;s of The -V«i' 'J'estainefit, Matthew vi, 25, &c. So, 
in llolinshed, Vol. Ill, p. 50, or anno 1140: " — taking thottght 
for the lossc of his houses and money, he pined away and died." 
In the margin thus : ** The bishop of Sidislnirie dieth of thought. ^^ 
Aj^ain, in p. 833. Again, in Stowe's Chronide, anno 1508: 
** Christopher Uawis shortened his lite by thought-taking.^'' 
Again, in p. S\r6^ edit. 1614. Again, in Leland's Collectanea^ 
A'ol. I, p. 2o4 : " — their mother died/or thought.'' Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
however, might have given additional support to the reading 
which he oflcrs, from a passage in The Second Part of King. 
Mtnry IV: 

" —led his powers to death, 

" And Kcinking leapM into destruction.'* Steevent, 

After all that has been written upon tliis passage, 1 believe the 
old reading is right ; but then we nuist understiiud think and dit 
to mean the sanic Jis die of thought, or melancholy. In this sense 
is thought used below, Act IV, sc. vi, and by Holinshed, Chronicle 
iff Ireland, p. 97 : " His father lived in the Tovser — vihere for 
thought of the young vian hisfoliie he died." There is a passage 
almost exactly similar in The Beggar's Hush of Beaumont and 
yietcher,Vol. ll.p. 433: 

" Can I not think aijoay myself :md die ?" Tymhitt. 

Think and die: — Consider what mode of ending your life is 
most preferable, and immediately adopt it. Henley. 

s lAthough — 3 The first syllable of this word waa rap- 
plied by Sir Thomas Hanmer, to complete the measure. Steevend, 

3 wAy thould hefolirm T\ ^v\to\n ,lw >iiftfc ^Out ^xaHk, W* 

should read— foUov^j/ou? Stt<?oeTis. 
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The itch of his affection should not then 
Have nick'd his captafllship ;* at such a point, 
When half to half the world opposM, he being 
The mered question:^ 'Twas a shame no less 
Than was his loss, to course your flying flags, 
And leave his navy gazing. 

Cieo. Pr*ythee, peace. 

Enter Antony, with £upbroniu&. 

*4nt. Is this his answer? 

Eufi. Ay, my lord. 

Jint. The queien 

Shall then have courtesy, so she will yield 
Us up. 

Eufi, He says so. 

jint. Let her know it.*— 

To the boy Gsesar send this grizled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 

♦ Ha'oe nick'd his captainship/^ i. 6. set the mai-k of folly on it. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors: 

«< __. and the wliile 

" His man with scissars nicks him like a fool." Steevens. 

* I he being 

The mered question .•] The mered question is a term I do not 
understand. I know not what to oifer, except — 
The mooted question. 
That is, the disputed point, the subject of debate. Mere is in- 
deed a boundary y and the 7neered question, if it can mean any thing*, 
may, with some violence of language, mean, the disputed boundary, 

Johnson, 
So, injStanyhurst's translation of Virgil, B. Ill, 1582 : 

" Whereto joinctlye mearing a cantel of Itayle neereth.** 
Barrett, in his Alvearie, or ^adruple Dictionary, 1580, inter- 
prets a 7neere'Stone by lapis terminalis. ^eetion is certainly the 
true reading. So, in Hamlet, Act I, sc. i : 
« ■ the king 

** That was and is uie question of these wars.'* Steevent. 
Possibly Shakspeare might have coined the word meered, and 
derived it from the adjective mere or m£er. In that case, the 
mered auestion might mean, the only cause of the dispute — ^the 
cmly suDJect of the quarrel. I^. Mason. 

Mered is, I suspect, a word of our author's formation, from 
mere: he being liie sole, the entire subject or occasion of the war* 

JIfiitee. - 
^ Let her know it.^ To complete tke \tXWt^ ^^ JSOlfp^ 
Left her kaow it t^en. Steevens. 

£e2 
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Cleo. That head, my lord? 

jinL To him again; Tell him, he wears the rose 
0f youth upon him ; from which, the world should note- 
Something particular: his coin, ships, legions. 
May be a coward's ; whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child, as soon 
As i' the command of Caesar: I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons apart. 
And answer me declined," sword against swordf 
Ourselves alone : I '11 write it ; follow me. 

[Exeunt Ant. and Eur* 

7 his gay comparisons apart. 

And answer me doclinM,] I require of Cxsar not to depend 
on tliftt supcrioriLy wliich the comparison of our different fortunes 
may exliibit to him, but to answer me man to man, in this de- 
cline of my age or power. Johnson. 

1 have sometimes tliought tliat Shakspeare wrote— 

** — — his gay caparisons. 
Let liim ** uustu.te his happiness," let him divest himself of 
the splendid trappings of power, his coin, ships, legions, &c. and 
meet me in sini^le combat. 

Caparison is frequently used by our author and his contempo- 
raries, for an ornamental dress. So, in As 3 on Like It, Act III, sc. ii: 

** — thougli I am caparisoned like a man, — .'* 
Again, in The H''inter''s Tale, Act IV, sc. ii : 

** With die and drab I purchased this caparison." 
The old reading however is supported by a passage in Macbeth: 
** Till that Bellona's bridcgi'ooni, lapp'd in proof, 
** Confrontod liim with self -comparisons, 
** Point against point, rebellious." 
His gay comparisons may mean, those circumstances of splen- 
dour and power in wliich he, wlien compared with nie, so mucb 
exceeds me. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation of declined is certainly right. So, irt 
Tim^on of Athens : 

" Not one accompanying his declining foot.'* 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida .• 

«* What the declined is, 

** He shall as soon read in tlie eyes of others, 
'''As feel in his own fall." 
Agiun, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594 : 

" Before she had declining fortime prov'd." Malone. 
The word gay seems rather to favour Malone's conjecture, 
that we should read caparisons. On the other hand, the fbllowing 
passage in the next speech, appears to countenance the present 
reading: 

** — that he a\\ov\\d dre^cnv, 

** Knowing a\\ me-aauTts, \>^e ^v^ C«&«t -^^ 

^ Answer Yvis emp\AiicsaV* ^' ML«wv. 
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£no. Yes, like enough, high-battled Caesar will 
Unstate his happiness, and be stag'd to the show," 
Against a sworder.— I see, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ;^ and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. That he should dreamy 
Knowing all measures, the full Caesar will 
Answer his emptiness !— Caesar, thou hast subdu*<i 
His judgment too. 

Enter an Attendant. 

'^tt, A messenger from Caesar. 

- Cleo. What, no more ceremony ?— See, my women !f— 
Against the blown rose may they stop their nose, 
That kneel'd unto the buds.— Admit him, sir. 

Eno. Mine honesty, and I, begin to square.^ [Aside. 
The loyalty, well held to fools,^ does make 
Our fiiith mere folly : — Yet, he, that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 
And earns a place i' the story. 

^ be str.gM to ihe sho'oij'] So, GoflT, in Ids jRagin^- Turk^ 1631? 

*' — as if he staged 

" The wounded Priiim ." Steevena. 

Be staged to shoiv, — ^that is, exhibited, likt conflicting gladiators, 
to the public gaze. Henley. 

• — ^— are 

A parct'l of their Joitunes t'"] i. e. afi we should say at present, 
are of a piece vfith them. Steevena. 

^ — to square.] i. e. to quarrel. See A J^dsummer Night** 
Dream, Vol. 11, p. 264, n. 3. Steevem. 

* The loyaltjf, veil held tofooU, &c.] After Enobarbus has said, 
that his honesty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls 
into this generous reflection : ** Though loyalty, stubbornly pre- 
sei*v'd to a master in his declined fortunes, seems foUy in the 
eyes of fools ; yet he, who can be so obstinately loyal, will make 
as great a fig^e on record, as the conqueror." I therefore read : 

Though loyalty f naell held tofooU, doea make 

Our faith m£refoUy — s Theobald* 
I have preserved the old reading: Enobarbui it deliberating 
upon desertion, and finding it is more prudent to forsake s foo^ 
and more reputable to be faithftil to him, makes no positive con- 
clusion. Sir T. Hanmer follows Theobsld. Dr. WartmitQip 
tains the old reading, y^hruon. . :.f«'y 
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Enter Thyreus. 

Cieo, Caesar's will ? 

T/iyr, Hear it apart. 

Cleo. None but friends ;3 say boldly. 

Thyr, So, haply, are they friends to Antony* 

£no. He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has; 
Or needs not us. If Caesar please, our master 
Will leap to be his friend : For us, you knoW} 
Whose he is, we are ; and that 's, Caesar^s. 

Thyr, So.— 

Thus then, thou most renown'd ; Caesar entreatSf 
Not to consider in what case thou stand'st* 
Further than he is Caesar.* 

3 Kone but friends ;] I suppose, for the sake of measure, wc 
ong^ht to read in this place with Sir Thomas Hanmer : 
" None here but friends." Steevem, 

** — Cxsar entreaU, 
Not to consider in what case thou stantPst, 
Further than he is Csesar.] Thus the second folio; and on this 
reading' the subsequent explanation by l3r. Warburton is founded. 

The first folio^ wliich brings obscurity with it, has— 
" than he is desar^s.** 

See Mr. Midone's note. Steevens. 

\. e. Casar entreats, that at the same time yeu consider your des' 
per ate fortunes i you •mould consider he is Cxsar i That is, g^neroUB 
and forgiving, able and willing to restore them. Warburton. 

It has been just said, that whatever Antony is, all his followers 
are ; " that is, desar^s.^* Thyreus now informs Cleopatra that 
Cxsar entreats her not to consider herself in a state of subjection, 
further than as she is connected with Antony, who is Cksar's.' 
intimating to her, (according to the instructions he had received 
from Cxsar, to detach Cleopatra from Antony — see p. 314,) that 
she might make separate and advantage^ms terms for herself. 

I suspect that tlic preceding speech belongs to Cleopatra, not 
to Enobarbus. Printers usually keep the names of the persons 
-who appear in each scene, re:idy composed ; in consequence of 
which, speeches are often attributed to those to whom they do 
not belong. Is it probable that Enobarbus should presume to 
interfere here ? The whole dialogue naturally proceeds between 
Cleopatra and Thjrreus, till Enobarbus thinks it necessary to at- 
tend to his own interest, and says what he speaks when he goes 
out. The plural number, (us,) which smts Cleopatra, who 
throughout the play assumes that royal style, strengthens my 
conjecture. The words, our m,aster, it may be said, are incon- 
sistent with this supposition ; but I apprehcTid, Cleopatra might 
have thus described Antony, with sufficient propriety. They are 
afterwards expb/med! ** SvVyos^ \wi \i&^ ^kc «^r ^x&isa^ waf 
ti!ie master of her fate. M alone. 
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tVto. Go on : Right royal. 

Thyr, He knows, that you embrace not* Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear'd hun. 

Clco. O ! 

Thyr. The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Docs pity, as constrcdned blemishes, 
Not as deserv'd. 

Cleo, He is a god, and knows 

What is most right: Mine honour was not yieldedy 
But conquered merely. 

Eno, To be sure of that, [Aside, 

I will ask Antony.— Sir, sir, thou 'rt so leaky. 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee.** [Exit Eno. 

Thyr. Shall I say to CaA&ar 

What you require of him ? for he partly begs 
To be desir'd to give. It much would please him, 
That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon: but it would warm his spiritSi 
To hear from me you had left Antony, 
And put yourself under his shrowd, 
The universal landlord. 

Cleo. What 's yourname ? 

Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 

Cleo. Most kind messenger, 

Say to great Caesar this, In disputation 
I kiss his conqu'ringhand:^ tell him, I am prompt 

Enobai'biis, who is the buffoon of the play, has already pte- 
aumed [see p. 238,] to interfere between the jarring Triumvirs, 
and might therefore have been equally flippant on the occasion 
before iifl. For this reason, as well as others, I conceive the 
speech in question to have been rightly appropriated in the old 
copy. — What a diminution of Shakspeare's praise would it be, 
if to\\r lines that exactly suit the mouth of Enobarbus, could 
come with equal propriety from the lips of Cleopatra ! Steevcnt. 

* — that you embrace not — ] The author probably wrotft— 
rinbrac^d, Malone. 

* ■■ thou *rt to leafy, &c. 

Thy dearcit quit thee."] So, in The Tempest: 
'* A rotten carcase of a boat ■ 
** — the very rats 
** Instinctively had quit it — ^'* Steevent* 

' Stn to great Catar thit. In disputation 
/ ki99 Mr conquering hand .*] The poet ceYtainV} "^T^Qt \ 
Sav to mat Ctetar tkiff In de^u\;aft^Qn 
ll^f hit c§nqu*ring hand : 
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To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneels j 

Tell him, from his all-obeying breath' I hear ^ 

i. e. by proxy ; I depute you to pay him that duty in my name. 

WarburHn. JJ 

1 am not certain that this chtnffe is necessary. / kist hia hand Hf^ 
in disputation — may mean, I own he has the better in the contro- 
Tersy. I confess my inability to dispute or contend with him. To 
dispute may have no immediate reference to words or language 
by which controversies are agitated. So» in Macbeth .• " Dispute 
it like a man ;" and Macdnft", to whom this short speech is ad- 
-dressed, is disputing or contending with himself only. A^ain, in 
Tvseljih Night: "For tliough my soul disputes well with my 
sense." If* Dr. Wiu*burton*8 change be adopted, we should rcid 
— ** by deputation." Steevens. 

I have no doubt but deputation is the right reading. Steevens 
having proved, with much labour and ingenuity, that it is but by 
a forced and unnatural construction that any sense can be ex- 
torted from the words as they stand. It is not necessary to icad 
iy deputation, instead of in. That amendment indeed wooid 
render the passage more strictly grammatical, but Shakspeare 
is, frequently, at least as licenUous in the use of hit particles. 

Jf. Masoiu 

I think Dr. Warburton's conjecture extremely probable. The ^ ■ 
objection founded on the particle in being used, is, in my appre"-'' -i] 
kension, of little weight. Though by deputation is the phraseo- 
logy of the present day, the other might have been common in 
the time of Shakspeare. Thus a Deputy says in the first scene of 
King yohn : 

" Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 

•* In my behaviour, to his miijesty, 

" The borrow'd majesty of England here." 

Again, in King Henry IV, P. I : 

" Of all tJie favourites that the absent king 
" In deputation left behind him here." 

Again : Bacon, in his History of Henry VII, says, ** — if he re- 
lied upon that title, he could be but a king at courtesie.** We 
should now say, " by courtesv." So, " in any hand," waa the 
phrase of Shakspearc's time, for wliich, " at any hand," waa a^ 
terwards used. 

Supposing disputation to mean, as Mr. Steevens conceives, not 
verbal controversy, but struggle for power, or the contention of 
adversaries, to say tliat one kisses the hand of another in conten' 
Hon, is surely a strange phrase : but to kiss by proxy^ aiid to marry 
by proxy, was the language of Shakspearc's time, and is the lan- 
guage of this day. I have, however, found no example of in dc' 
putation being used in the sense required here. Malone. 

• Tell him, from his all-obeying breath &c.] Dotrm is declared 
rather by an all-commanding than an all-obeying brea^ . 
wc ought to read, 

■ oZ/'Obcycd breath. ^oKiwon; 
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The doom of Egypt. 

Thyr, * *Tis your noblest course. 

Wisdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may shake it. Give me grace® to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cleo, Your Cxsar's father 

Oft, when he hath mus*d of taking kingdoms in,i 
Bestow'd his lips on that unworthy place, 
As it rain'd kisses.^ 

Re-enter Antony and Enobarbus. 

jint. Favours, by Jove that thundersJ*— 

What art thou, fellow ? 

Thyr, One, that but performs 

The bidding of the fullest man,^ and worthiest 
To have command obey*d. 

Eno, You will be whipp'd. 

Jint, Approach, there:— Ay, you kite!— Now gods and 
devils ! 
Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry'd, ho! 
Like boys unto a muss,^ kings would start forth, 

There is no need of change. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ 
Shakspeare uses longing, a participle active, with a passive signi' 
fication ; 

" To furnish me upon my longing joiu*ney." 
i.e. my journey lonp'd for. 

In The Unnatural Combat, by Massinger, tlie active participle 
is yet more irregularly employed : 

" For the recovery of a strangling husband** 
i.e. one that was to be strangled. Steevens. 

All-obeying breath is, in Shakspeare's language, breath which 
all obey. Obeying for obeyed. So, inexpressive for inexpressible, die' 
lighted for delighting, &c. Af alone. 

^ — ^ Give WM? grace — ] Grant me the favour. Johnson* 

* — taking kingdoms in,"] See p. 300, n. 4. Reed. 

^ As it rain'd kisses.] This strong expression is adopted in 
Pope's version of the 17th Odyssey : 

« _— «_ in his embraces dies, 

*' Mains kisses on his neck, his face, his eyes." Steev^ns^ 

3 the fullest nuzn,] The most complete and perfect. So*. 

^n Othello: 

<' What a full fortune doth the thick-tips owe." M ^ f m m 

■"^ JJie boys unto a mu8s^] L e. ascraXB^iAe. t^ft, \ . : "^^j^ 
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And cry, Your vnU? Have you no ears? I am 

' Enter Attendants. 
Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 

Eno, ' ris better playing with a lion*s whelp^ 
Than with an old one dying. 

jint. Moon and stars! 

Whip him: — Were 't twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Cdcsar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here, (What 's her name) 
Since she was Cleopatra ?") — Whip him, fellows^ 
Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy: Take him hence. 

Thyr, Mark Antony, — 

Ant, Tug him away : being whipp'd, 

Bring him agsdn: — This Jack" of Caesar's shall 
Bear us an errand to him — \_Exeunt Attend, with Thyr. 
You were half bluRted ere I knew you: — Ha! 
Have I my pillow left unpressM in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race. 
And by a gem of women,^ to be abus'd 

So used by Ben Jonson, in liis JSfagnetick Lady: 

** nor arc llicv U»n)wn 

** To make a mu*s among' the gamesome suitors." 
Again, in The Spanish Gtpjiie, by Middleton and Rowley, 1653 : 

** To sec if thou be'st alcumy or no, 

" They 'U throw down gold in muste*.'* 
This word was current so late as in the year 1690 : 

** Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down, 

** But there 's a must of more than half the town.'* 
Diyden's Prologue to The Widow Ranter^ by Mrs. Behn. Steeoent. 

* — {What ** her name 
Since she vjoa Cleopatra ?"] That is, since she ceased to be 
Cleopatra. So, when Ludovico says : 

" Where is this rash and most unfortunate man ?" 
Othello rcpUes, 

"That 's he that tua* Othello. Here I am." M. Mason. 

« This Jack — ] Old copy— QTAf Jack. Corrected by Mi'. 

Pope. Malone. 

' a gem of vjom^n^l This term is often found in Chap* 

mdn's version of the Iliad. Thus, in the sixth Book : 

" which though I use not here, 

** Yet still it is my gem at home." 
In short, beautiful horses, rich garments, &c. in our transla* 
tor's language, are frecjjieuxi^ s^^c^<&iv t*^ ^ ^enu. *^ K yewcl of i^ 
jnan,*' is a phrase sliU \xi \Mk<i auvoti^ VJiaa x>^^^x^^ S«m:<qicm. 



« 
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by one that looks on feeders?^ 

Cleo, Good iny lord, »-^ 

^ By one that looks on feeders ?3 One that waits at the table 
■while others are eating. Johnson. 

A feeder, or an eater, was anciently the term of reproach for a 
seroant. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman : " Bar my doors. 
Where are all my eaters? My mouths now? bar up my doors, my 
varlets." 

Again, in The Wits, a comedy, by Sir W'. D' Avenant : 
" —tall eaters in blew coats, 
" Sans number." 
One toho looks on feeder^, is one who throws away her regard 
on servants, such as Antony would represent Thj^reus to be. 
Thus, in Cytnbeline .• 

** that base wretch. 

One bred of alms, and foster'd with cold dishes. 
The very scraps o' the court.*' Steevens. 
vl incline to think Dr. Johnson's interpretation of this passage 
the true one. Neither of the quotations, in my apprehension, 
support Mr. Steevens's explication of feeders as synonymous to a 
servant. So fantastick and pedantick a writer as Ben Jonson, hav- 
ing in one passage made one of his characters call his attendants, 
his eaters, appears to me a very slender gi*ound for supposing^ 
feeders and servants to be synonymous. In Tim^n of Athens this 
word occurs again : 

" So the gods bless me, 

" When all our offices have been oppress'd 
•* With riotOMi feeders, — ." 
There also Mr. Steevens supposes feeders to mean servants. 
But I do not see why ** all our offices" may not mean all the 
apartments in Timon's house; (for certainly Uie Steward did not 
mean to lament the excesses of Timon's retinue only, without at 
all noticing that of his master and his guests ;) or, if ojices can 
only mean such parts of a dwelling-house as are assigned to ser- 
vants, I do not conceive that, hGCZW^t feeders is there descriptive 
of those menial attendants who were thus fed, the word used 
by itself, unaccompanied by others that determine its meaning, 
as in the passage before us, should necessarily signify a servant. 
It must, however, be acknowledged, that a subsequent pas- 
sage may be iu*ged in favour of the interpretation which Mr. 
Steevens has given : 

" To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 
" With one that ties his points ?" Malone. 
On maturer consideration, Mr. Malone wiU find that Timon's 
Steward has not left the excesses of his master, and his guests, 
unnoticed ; for though he first adverts to the luxury of their ser- 
vants, he immediately afterwards alludes to their own, which he 
confines to the rooms (not offices) that ** blaz'd with lights^ and 
bra/d with minstrelsy." My definitiotVJ^2det^^oxt^^^^ia&^fc's:^ssc-- 
^r«', wiU still maintain its ground. 
VOL. Xllh Y C 
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Ant, You have been a boggier ever: — 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
(O misery on 't!) the wise gods seel our eyes;' 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments ;i makes 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut 
To our confusion. 

Cleo, O, is it come to this ? 

jint, I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Caesar's trencher: nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey *s ; besides what hotter hours> 
UnregisterM in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick'd out i^ — For, I am sure, 
Though you can guess what temperance should be> 
You know not what it is. 

Cleo* Wherefore is this? 

jint. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And say, God quit you ! be familiar with 
My playfellow, your hand; this kingly seal, 
And plighter of high hearts! — O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Basan,^ to outroar 

In further support of it, sec a note on Macbeth, Vol. VII, p. 94, 
n. 8, wlicTc offices occurs, a leatUng which Mr. Malone has over- 
looked, and consequently left witliout remark. 

Duncan would hardly have ** sent forth** largess to Macbeth's 
offices, had these offices been (as Mr. Malone seems willing to re- 
present them) *' ail tlic apartments in the house." Steevetu. 

' — seel our eyes,- &c.] This passage should be pointed thus: 
— — — teel our eyes ; 
In our o^n filth drop our clear judg^nents. Tyrwhitt. 

1 have adopted tliis punctuation. Formerly, 

— — seel our eyes 

In our oivn filth ; &c. Steevens. 

* In our o'lvn filth drop our clear judgvient^ ;"] If I understand 
the foregoing allusion, it is such as scai'ce deserves illustration, 
which, however, may be caught from a simile in Mr. Pope's 
Dunciad: 

" As what a Dutchman plumps into the lakes," &c. 
In ^ing Henry V, Act 111, sc. v, we have already met with a 
conceit of similar indelicacy: 

** He'll drop his heart into the nnk of fear.** Steevens. 

2 Luxuriously /)/ciVoMf.] Luxuriously means vtantoniy. So, in 
Kifig Lear: 

" To "t, luxury, pellmell, for I lack soldiers.** Steewm*. 

^ the hill of Baaan^l T\\\a is from Psalm Ixviii, 15 : "As 

the hill of JBasariy so is God's YwW'. «n^w ^w\vv^\!iS^^«^>8Bfc^MS. 
of BsLsan." Steevens. 
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The horned herd!* for I have savage cause; 
And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
A haiter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him/ — Is he whipp'd? 

Re-enter Attendants, with Thyreus. 

1 Att, Soundly, my lord. 

Ant. Cry'd he ? and begg'd he pardon ? 

1 Att. He did ask favour. 

Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter ; and be thou sorry 
To follow Caesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp'd for following him: henceforth. 
The white hand of a lady fever thee. 
Shake thou to look on 't. — Get thee back to Caesar, 
^'ell him thy entertainment: Look, thou say*** 
He makes me angry with him : for he seems 
Proud and disdainful ; harping on what I am. 
Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy *tis to do 't; 
When my good stars, that were my former glides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abism of hell. If he mislike 
My speech, and what is done ; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 
He may at pleasure whip, or hang, or torture, 

* The horned herd/"] It is not without pity and indignation 
that the reader of this great poet meets so often with tliis low 
jest, which is too much a favourite to be left out of either mirtli 
or fury. Johnson. 

The idea of the horned herd was caught from Psalm xxii, 12 : 
** Many oxe?i are come about me : fat bulls of Basan close me in 
on every side." Steevens, 

* For being yare about him.'] i. e. ready, ni^nble, adroit. So, in a 
preceding scene : 

" Tlieir ships are yare, yoiu-s heavy." Steevene. 

* — — thou say, &c.] Thus in the old translation of Plutarch : 
** Whereupon Antonius caused him to be taken and well fauour- 
edly whipped, and so sent him vnto Csesar; and bad him tell him 
that he made him angrie with him, V-icause he showed him self 
prowde and disdainfull towards him, and now specially when he 
was easie to be angered, by reason of hiB present duserie. To 
be short, if this mislike thee, said he, thou hast Hippttrchut one 

of my infranchised bondmen with thee : hang him if tho« vjllii ^ 
or whippe him at thy pleasure, that we may ctiit WBJdateMwty •x'M 
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As he shall like, to quit me r Urge it thou : 

Hence with thy stripes, begone. J[£jnt Thyr. 

Cieo, Have you done yet? 

jint. Alack, our terrene moon 

Is now eclip'sd; and it portends alone 
The fell of Antony ! 

CJeo, I must stay his time. 

jffit. To flatter Csesah, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points ?« 

Cieo, Not know me yet? 

^int. Cold-hearted toward me ? 

Cieo, Ah, dear, if I be so. 

From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source ; and the fii*st stone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines,^ so * 

Dissolve my life! The next Caesarion smite I^ 
Till, by degrees, the memory of my wOlUb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all. 
By the discandying of this pelleted storm,* 
Lie graveless; till the flies and gnats of Nile 
, Have buried them for prey l^ 

' — to quit nie .] To repay me this insult ; to requite me. 

8 With one that ties his points?'] i. e. with a menial attendant. 
Points were laces with metal tags, with which the old trunkhose 
were fastened. J\faione. 

• — as it detei-mines,] That is, as the hjdUtone dissolves. 

JIf, Jdiuon. 
So, in King Henry IV, P. II : 

** Till his friend sickness hath deterniin*(i me.^ 
See Vol. IX. p. 147, n. 4. Steevens. 

^ The next Caesar ion smite/'] Cxsarion was Cleopatra's son ^y 
Julius Cxsar. Steevens. 

The folio has smiie. This literal error will serve to corroborate 
Dr. Farmer's conjecture in King Henry T, Vol. IX, p. 135, n. d. 

Heed. 

2 By the discandying of this pelleted stormy] The old fi^oa 
read, discandering : from which corruption boUi Dr. Thirlby and 
1 saw, we must retrieve the word with which I have reformed 
the text. Theobald. 

Discandy is used in the next Act. J^alone. 

^ "—^ till theJUes and gnats of Nile 
Have biuied them for prey .'] We have a kindred thought in 
Macbeth .- 

** OUT moniiineaUs 

** Shall be the mavja qSVA^*?' Surw**. 
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Ant. I am satisfied. 

Caesar sits down in Alexandria ; where 

I will oppose his fate. Our force by land 

Hath nobly held; our sever'd navy too 

Have knit again, and fleet,'* threatening most sea-like. 

Where hast thou been, my heart ? — Dost thouheai', lady? 

If from the field I shall return once more 

To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood ; 

I and my sword will earn our chronicle ;* 

There is hope in it yet. 

Cleo. That 's my brave lord I 

jint. I will be treble-sinew'd,® hearted, breath'dj 

And fight maliciously : for when mine hours 

Were nice and lucky ,7 men did ransome lives 

* — and fleet,] Float was a modem emendation, perhaps 
right. The old reading is — 

— — and fleet, . Johnson. 

I have replaced the old reading. Float and fleet were synony- 
mous. So, in the tragedy of Ediaard 11, by Marlow, 1598^ 

** This isle shall fleet upon the ocean." 
Again, in Tamburlaincy 1590: 

" ShoU meet those Christians fleeting with the tide." 
Again, in The Cobler^s Prophecy, 1594 : 

" And envious snakes among the fleeting fish.**. 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. vii : 

" And in frayle wood on Adrian gulfe dcfih fleet** 
Again, in Harding's Chronicle, 1543 : 

" The bodies /efe amonge our shippes cche daye.** 
Mr. Toilet has since furnished me with instances in suppcJrt of 
this old reading, fi:om Verstegan's Restitution of decayed Intelli- 
gence, Holinshed's Description of Scotland, and^ Spenser's Colin 
Clout's come ho^ne again. Steepens. 

The old reading should certainly be restored. Fleet is the old 
wordfor/oaf. See Chaucer's Canttrhiiry Tales, 1598, 2399,4883. 

TyrojhHt. 

* land iny svDord loill earn our chromcle ;'] I and my sword will 
do such acts as shall deserve to be recorded. Malone. 

So, in a former part of this scene Enobarbus has said : 
" And earns a. place i' the story." Steevens. 

^ Ivjill be fre^/e-sinew'd,] So, in The Tempest,' 

" — — . which to do, 

" Trebles thee o'er." 
Antony means to say, that he will be XrM&'hearted, and tre- 
h\Q'breath*d, as well as treble-sinevj^d. Malone, 

7 Were nice and lucky,'] Nice, for delicate^ courtly, flowing ia 
peace. Warburton. 

Mce rather geems to he,jtutfitfw my jmrfioiit ocrtMidk^ilt 

Pf2 
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Of me for jests ; but now,'* I '11 set my teeth,* 
And send to darkness all that stop me.— -Come^ 
Let 's have one other gaudy night :^ call to me 
All my sad captains, fill our bowls; once more 
Let 's mock the midgnight bell. 

Cleo, It is my birth»day : 

I had thought, to have held it poor ; but, since my VatA 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.* 

Ant, We '11 yet do well. 

Cleo, Call all his noble captains to my lord. 



nsuh. So we vulgarly say of any thing that is done better than 
was expected, it is nice. Johnson. 

nice IS trifling. So, in Romeo and yuHet, Act V, sc. ii : 

" The letter was not nice, but full of charg^.*' 
See a note on this passage. Steevent. 
Again, in King Hi chard III: 

" My lord, this argues conscience in your grace, 

" But the respects thereof are nice and trivial.'* Malont. 

' — vjhen mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, m^n did rantomje lives 
Of me for jests ; but novi &c.] There is some resemblance 
between this passage and the following speech of Achilles in the 
21st Iliad, as translated by Chapman : 

** Till his death, I did grace to Troy ; and many lives cU 

rate 
** At price of ransome ; but none now, of all the brood of 

Troy 
** (Who ever Jove throwes to my hands) shall any breath 
enjoy." Steevens. 

' — — /'// set my teeth,"] So, in Cortolanus: " — he did so sef 
his teeth and tear it &c. See this volume, p. 23. Steevens. 

1 — gaudy night .•] This is still an epitliet bestowed on feast 
day^ in the colleges of either university. Steevens. 

^wady, or Grand days in the Inns of court, are four in the 
yeaq^ Ascension day, Midsuirmer day. All-saints day, and Can- 
dli^as day. " The etymologv of tlie word," sa3-s Blount, in his 
l)ictionary, " may be taken from Judge Gawdy, who (as some 
affirm) was the first institutor of those days; or rather from^au- 
dium^ because (to say truth) they are days of joy, as bringing 
good cheer to the hungry students. In colleges they are most 
oommonly called Gavsdy, in inns of court Grand days, and in some 
other places they are cailed Collar days.'* Reed. 

Days of good cheer, in some of the foreign universities, are 
called Gaudeamus days. C. 

* Is Antony again, Cfc.'\ I shrewdly suspect that — again, which 
spoils the verse, is aninte"r^o\2L\JvoT\»aw\Xi^^'«>j«^ ^d.'^\:v(xciQl& 
of opening tk« 8€Xise> Nn^iioxaX te^;ai^ Vi >Jc^^ ^bb^nx^. Sttcwwk. 
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Jnt, Do so, we '11 speak to them ; and to-night I 'H 
force 
The wine peep through their scars. — ^Come on, itty 

queen ; 
There *s sap in *t yet.^ The next time I do fight, 
I '11 make death love me ; for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe.* [^Exeunt Ant. Cleo. 

and Attendants. 

Eno. Now he *11 outstare the lightning,* To be furious, 
Is, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the estridge ; and I see still, 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Restores his heart: When valour preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with, I will seek 
^me way to leave him. [Exit, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Caesar's Camfi at Alexandria. 

Enter C^esar, reading a Letter; Agrippa, Mec-£naS; 

and Others. 

Cas. He calls me boy ; and chides, as he had power 
To beat mo out of Egypt : my messenger 



There *s sap in *tyet.'] So, in King 
** Then there 's life in 't." Ste 



Lear: 

Steevens. 

* The next time I do fight ^ 

I 'il make death love me ;for I iviil contend 
Even vjith his pestilent scythe."] This idea seems to have been 
caught from tlie 12th Book of Harrington's translation of The 
Orlando Furioso, 1591 : 

** Death goeth about the field, rejoicing mickle, 
** To see a sword that so surpassed his sickle ." 
This idea, however is not entirely modem ; for in Statius, 
Thebaid I, v. 633, we find that death is armed with a weapon : 
** Mors fila sororum 
•* Ense metit." Steevens. 

* Nov) he 'II out'Stare the lightning.'] Oup author, in many of 
the speeches that he has attributed to Antony, seems to have 
had the following' passage in North's translation of Plutarch in 
his thoughts: ** He [Antony] used a manner of phrase in his 
speeche, called Asiatick, which carried the best grace at that 
time, and was much like to him in his manners and life-, fov it«yia& 
full of ostentation, foolish braver'xe^ anA •oaine ttTubitiou?* M.aX^iue.. 

5ee Dr. Johnsofi's not^ at the coivc\us\otv oi ^Xie.^'^-^ • Stecwtv^. 
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He hath whipp'd with rods ; dares me to personal combat^ 
Caesar to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
I have many other ways to die ;^ mean time. 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Mec, Cxsar must think/ 

When one so great begins to rage, he *s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot of'' his distraction : Never anger 
Made good guard for itself. 

Caa, het our best heads 

Know, that to-morrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight: — Within our files there arc 
Of those that serv'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in.^ See it be done;i 
And feast tlie army : wc have store to do % 
And they have cam'd the waste. Poor Antony! [^Ereunt. 

• I have many other vsaya to die;'] What a reply is this to An- 
tony's challeng-c ? 'tis acknowledging that he should die under the 
unequal combtil ; but if we react— 

He hath 'many other 'vcays to die: 7nean timCf 
I laugh at his challenge. 

In tliis reading" we have ])oignancT, and the very repartee of 
Cxsar. Let 's hear Plutarch. After this, Antony sent a ckailenge to 
Ciiesar, to f^ht him hand to hand, and received /or ansvter, that he 
migiit find several otiicp ways to end his life. Ufton. 

I think tliis emendation deserves to be receivea. It had, before 
Mr. Upton's book a])pcared, been made bv Sir T. Hanmer.^oAwoii. 

Most indisput.ibiy this is the sense of Plutarch, and given so 
in ttie modern translations ; but Shakspeare was misled by the 
ambiguity of the old one: " Antonius sent agoin'to challenge 
Cxsar to fight him : Caesar answered, that he had many other 
wa) s to die, than so." Farmer. 

^ Cjcsar must think,"] Read : 

Cxsar needs must think, — . Sitson. 
This is a very probable supplement for the syllable here appa* 
rently lost. So, in King Henry VIII: 

" But I must needs to the Tower." Steevent, 

8 Make boot of — ] Take advantage of. Johnson, 

^ Enough to fetch him in.] So, in Cymbeline: 
" — brepk out, and swear 
" He 'd fetch us in.*' Sieevens. 

^ — See it be done ;] Be was inserted by Sip T. HamBCTf to 
complete the measure. Steeverj. 
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SCENE II. 
Alexandria. A Room in the Palace, 

Etiter Antony, Cleopatra, Enobarbus, CHARJitiA^, 

Iras, Alexas, and Others. 

Ant, He will not fight with me, Domitius. 

Eno, No. 

Ant. Why should he not ? 

Eno, He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 
He is twenty men to one. 

Ant, To-morrow, soldier, 

By sea and land I '11 fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo \ thou fight well? 

Eno. I '11 strike ; and cry. Take all? 

Ant, Well said ; come oil.— 

GWl forth my household servants ; let 's to-night 

Enter Servants. 

Be bounteous at our meal. — Give me thy hand, 

Thou hast been rightly honest ; — so hast thou ;— 

And thou,3 — and thou,— «nd thou:— you have serv'd me 
well, 

And kings have been your fellows. 

Cleo. What means thisf 

Eno. 'Tis one of those odd tricks,^ which sorrow shoots 

Out of the mind. \AHide* 

Ant. And thou art honest too. 

I wish, I could be made so many men ; 

And all of you clapp'd up together in 

' Take all^, Let the suttIvop take all. No composition, 

victory or death, yohnton. 

So, in Kin^ Lear : 

" I unbonneted he runs, « 

** And bids what will, take all** Steevens. 

3 And thou,'] And, which is wanting in the old copy, Wfts 
supplied by Sir Thomas Hanmer. Stee^fens. 

* one of those odd tricis,'] I know not what obscurity the 

editors find in tliis passage. Trici is heve used in the tenie^ 
which it is uttered every day by every mouth, c^MPt aJJ^TWifc 



'gar : yet Sir T. Hanmer changes it Xofreakt^ and Dt^ WiM 
ton, in hia rage of Gallicismj to troitt. ^knttn^ ^ 
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An Antony ; that I might do you service, 
So good as you have done. 

Serv. The gods forbid I 

Ant, Well, my good fellows, wait on me to-night: 
Scant not my cups ; and make as much of me. 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And suffer'd my command. 

Cleo, What does he mean ? 

-Ewo. To make his followers weep. 

»/int. Tend me to-night; 

May be, it is the period of your duty : 
Haply, you shall not see me more ; or if, 
A mangled shadow:* perchance,^ to-morrow 
You '11 serve another master I look on you. 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 
J turn you not nway ; but, like a master 
Married to your good service, stay till death : 
Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more. 
And the gods yield you for 't !^ 

Eno. What mean you, sir, 

To give them this discomfort? Look, they weep; 
And I, an ass, am onion-ey'd^^ for shame. 



or if J 



A mangled shadov) .] Or ifyou see me more, you will see me 
a mangled shadow:, only the external form of what I was. Johnson. 
The thought is, as usual, taken from Sir Thomas North's 
translation of Plutarch : " So being at supper, (as it is reported) 
he commuunded hisofHcers and household seruauntes that waited 
on him at his bord, that they shold fill his cuppes full, and make 
as much of him as tliey could : for said he, you know not whe- 
ther you shall doe so much for me to morrow or not, or whether 
you shall scrue an other m^ister: and it may be you shall see 
me no more, but a dead bodic. This notwithstanding, }>erceiuiiig 
tliat his fronds and men fell a weeping to heare him say so, to 
salue that he had spoken, he added this more vnto it ; ttisX he 
would not leude them to battell, where he thought not rather 
safely to retui-ne with victorie, than valiantly to dye vdth honor." 

<Storvrn«. 

* perchance,'] To complete the verse, might we not read- 
nay, perchance, &c. ? Nay, on tliis occasion, as on many others, 
would be used to signify — Not only *o, but more. Steeveiu, 

^ And the gods jncld y ou Jor V /] i. e. revaardyou. See a note on 
Macbeth, Vol. Vll, p. 62, n. 5 ; and another on As you Like it, VoL 
V, p. 136, n. 3. Steevens. 

* — onion-ey^d ;'\ \ \va.\e tcvv e^ta «a fell of tears as if they 
had been fretted by omov\s. ^f®^'^*'*' 
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Transform us not to women. 

Ant, Ho, ho, ho!^ 

Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus ! 
Grace grow where those drops fall \^ My hearty friends^ 
You take me in too dolorous a sense : 
I spake to you^ for your comfort : did desire you 
To burn this night with torches : Know my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you, 
Where rather I *ll expect victorious life, 

So, in The birth of Merlin y 1662: 

" I see something" like a peel'd onion ; 

** It makes we weep again." Steevais. 
See p. 205, n. 2. Malone. 

^ Ant. Hoy ho, ho /] i. e. stop or desist. Antony desires his fol- 
lowers to cease weeping. So, in Chaucer — The Knightes Tale, v. 
1706, edit. 1775: 

** This duk his courser with his sporres smote, 
" And at a stert he was betwix hem two, 
" And pulled out a swerd, and cried, ho / 
** No more, up peine of lesing of your lied." 
But Mr. Tyrwhitt, in a note on ver. 2535 of The Canterbury 
Tales, doubts whether tliis interjection was used except to com- 
mand a cessation of fighting. The succeeding quotations, how- 
ever, will, while they illustrate an obscurity in Shakspeare, prove 
that ho was by no means so confined in its meaning. Gawin 
Douglas translates — " Helenum farique vetat Sutumia Juno," 
{JEneid, L. Ill, v. 380,) 

" The douchter of auld Saturn Juno 
" Forbiddis Helenus to speik it, and crj^s Ao." 
In the Glossary to the fialio edition of this translation, Edinb. 
1710, it is said that ** /To is an Interjection commanding to desist 
or leave off.*' 

It occurs again in Langham's Letter concerning ^een Eliza- 
beth^s Entertaintnent at KillingHaorth Castle, 1575, 12mo, p. 61, 
cited in The Reliques of Antient Poetry: " Heer was no ho in de- 
vout drinkjTig." 

And in The J\^yrrour of good Maners, cortipyled in Latyn by 
' Do'inynike Mancyn, and trantlated into ISmglishe by Alexander Ber^ 
cley, Frest, imprynted by Rychard Pynson, hi. 1. no date, fol. Ambi- 
tion is compared to 

" The sacke insaciable, 

" The sacke without botome, which never can say Ao." 

H. White. 
1 Grace gro'w ^Cohere those drops falW\ So, in K. Richard: 
" Here did she drop a tear; here, in this place, 
" I 'U set a bank of rue, sour herb of graced* Stee^ienf.. 

' — I spake to you — ] CMd copy, Ted\ja^!^Sd\^^ *. - v^ ^||^ 

For I spaic to you — . Steevem. ^1 
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Than death and honour.^ Let 's to supper; come, 
And drown considcmtion. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IIL 

T/ie same. Before the Palace, 

Enter Two Soldiers, to their Guard, 

1 Sold, Brother, good night ; to-morrow is the day. 

2 Sold, It will determine one way: fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets ? 

1 Sold, Nothing: What news? 

2 Sold, Belike, 'tis but a rumour; 
Good night to you. 

1 Sold, Well, sir, good night. 

Enter Two other Soldiers. 

2 Sold, Soldiers, 
Have careful watch. 

3 Sold, And you : Good night, good night. 

[ The fir Ht Two filuce themselves at their Posts, 

4 Sold, Here we: [they take their Posts'^ and if to- 

morrow 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up. 

3 Sold, 'Tis a brave army, • 
And full of purpose. 

[Mustek of Hautboys under the Stage,* 

4 Sold, Peace, what noise ?* 

' ■ death and honour."] That is, an honourable deatli. Upton. 

* Mustek of Hautboys under the Stage.] This circumstance (as 
I collect fi'om Mr. Warton) mi^ht have been suggested to Shak- 
speare by sofnc of the machineries in masques. Holinshed, de- 
scribing a very curious device or spectacle presented befiMPe 
Qiieen Elizabeth, insists particularly on the secret or mysterious 
musick of some ^ctitious nymphs, *' which, (he adds) surely bad 
been a noble hearing, and the more melodious for uie varietie 
fnoveltic] thereof, because it sliouldcome secretlie and strangdie 
out of the earth." Vol. Ill, f. 1297. Steevens. 

* Peace, what noise P"] So, in the old translation of Plutarch: 
" Furthermore, the selfe same night within little of midnight, 
when all the citie was quiet, full of feare, and sorrowe, thinkin|p 
what would be the issue and cnde of this warre ; it is said that 
sodainty they heard amat\ve\o\\& %^e^ti& harmonie of sundry sorties 
of instrumented of in\isic<\LQ , "m^^^2fikfc cn^ «i»^ ^tusS^s^^cs^^ ^\ftiir 
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1 Sold. List, list! 

2 Sold. Hark ! 

I Sold, Musick i' the air. 

3 Sold. Under the earth. 

4 Sold, It signs well,** 
Does 't not? 

3 Sold. No. 

1 Sold. Peace, I say. What should this mean ? 

2 Sold. 'Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony lov'd, 
Now leaves him. 

1 Sold. Walk; let *s see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. [_T^^ advance to another Post. 

2 Sold. ' How now, masters? 

Sold. How now? 

How now ? do you hear this? [_S€veral 8/ieaking together. 
1 Sold. Ay; Is 't not strange? 

3 Sold. Do you hear, masters? do you hear? 

1 Sold. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter; 
Let 's see how 'twill give off. 

Sold. [^Several sfieaking.'] Content: * Tis strange. 

[^Ejceunt: 

SCENE IV. 

The same. A Room in the Palace. 

Knter Antony, and Cleopatra; Charmian, and 

Others^ attending. 

Ant. Eros! mine armour, Eros! 

Cleo. Sleep a little. 

Ant. No, my chuck."^— Eros, come; mine armour, Eros! 



pie, as they had bene dauncinge, and had song as they vse in 
Bacchus feastes, with mouinges and turnings after the manner of 
the satyres : k. it seemed that this daunce went througli the city 
vnto the gate that opened to the enemies, & that all the troupe 
that made this noise they heard, went out of the city at that gate. 
Now, such as in reason sought the depth of the interpretacion 
of this wonder, thought that it was the god vnto whom Antonius 
bare singular deuotion to counterfeate and resemble him, that 
did forsake them." Steevens. 

^ It signs well, &c.] i. e. it is a g^ood sign, it bodes well, &c. 

StecwHs. 
7 — fhy chuck.] i. e. chicken. See VoL Vll» ^. 139,jbi.<. 

VOL. Xlll. G R 
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Enter Eaos, with Armour, 
ComC) my good fellow,* put thine iron^ on:— 
If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 
Because we brave her.— Come. 

Cieo. Nay, I *U help too.^ 

What 's this for ? 

•^nr. Ah, let be, let be! thou art 

The armourer of my heart:— False, false ; this, this. 

Cleo, Sooth, la, I '11 help : Thus it must be. 

./int. Well, well; 

We shall thrive now. — Seest thou> my good fellow? 
Go, put on thy defences. 

J^.ro6\ Briefly, sir.2 

Cleo. Is not this buckled well? 

Ant. Rarely, rarely: 

He that unbuckles this, till we do please 
To doff 't^ for our repose, shall hear a storm.— 
Thou fumblest, Eros; and my queen 's a squire ■ 
More tight at this, than thou:-* Despatch.— O love, 

" — my goodfollov),'] The necessary pronoun possessive— > 
9ny, was introduced, in aid of metre, by Mr. Rowe. Stceoctu. 

* thine iron — ] I think it should be rather— 

— — mine iron — . Johnson. 

Thine iron is the iron which thou hast in thy hand, i. e. Anto- 
ny's .'rmour. So, in King Henry F, Henry says to a soldier, ** Give 
me thy plovc ;" meaning Henrj^s own glove, which the soldier 
at that moment had in his hat. Malone. 

* Nay, I HI help too."] These three little speechos, which in 
the other editions are only one, and given to Cleopatra, were 
happily disentangled by Sir T. Hanmer. Johnson. 

In the old copy the words stand thus : Cleo. Nay I *U help too, 
Antony. What 's this for ? Ah let be, let be ; &c. Sooth, la, I '11 
help : Thus it must be. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer g-ave the words—" What 's this for ?" to 
Antony ; but that they belong to Cleopatra, appears clearly, I 
think, from the subsequent words, which have been rightly at" 
tributed to Antony. What 's this piece of your armoiur for ? says 
the queen. Let it alone, replies Antony; "false, false; thit, 
this.** This is the piece that you ought to have given me, and not 
that of which you asked the use. Malone, 

^ Briefly, sir.'] That is, quickly, sir. Johnson. 

3 To doff V — ] To doff is to do off, to put off. See Vol. VII, p. 
341, n. 9. Steevens. 

* More tight at this, than thou :'\ Tight is handy, adroit. So, in 
jfAe Merry Wives of Windsor ; "\iev3cc ^wsl V^vt^e^ \^\.\.«& tl^fcti^/' 
JX the CQun^, a ti^ht Yasa s\a\ sv^^^'^ ^ Kawl>| w5l^, Sj^wjw*. 
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That thou could*st -see my wars to-day, and knew'st 
The royal occupation! thou should'st see 

Enter an Officer, armed. 
A workman in *t. — Good morrow to thee; welcome: 
Thou look'st like him that knows a warlike charge : 
To business that we love, we rise betime, 
And go to it with delight. 

1 Off. A thousand, sir, 
Early though it be, have on their riveted trim,* 

And at the port expect you. [^Shout, Trumfieta. Flourish. 

Enter other Officers, and Soldiers. 

2 Off. The morn is fair. — Good morrows general.* 
jill. Good morrow, general. 

Jint. 'Tis well blown, lads. 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. — 
So, so; come, give me that: this way; well said. 
Fare thee well, dame, whatever becomes of me : 
This is a soldier's kiss: rebukable, [iTme^ her. 

And worthy shameful check it were, to stand 
On more mechanick compliment; I '11 leave thee 
Now, like a man of steel. — You, that will fight, 
Follow me close ; I '11 bring you to 't.— Adieu. 

[Exeunt Ant. Eros, Officers, and Soldiers* 

Char. Please you, retire to your chamber? 

Cleo. Lead n\e. 

He goes forth gallantly. That he and Caesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight \ 
Then, Antony, — But now, — Well, on. \_Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Antony's Camp, near Alexandria. 

Trumfieta sound. Enter Antony and Eros; a Soldier 

meeting them. 

JSold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony 1^ 

^ have on their riveted trtmi\ So, in King Henry V: 

" The ai'mourers accomplishing' the knights, 

*' With busy hammers closing rivets up. Malone. 

• TAc txiorn is fair. — Good morrovs, general.^ This speech, in the 
old copy, is erroneously given to Alexas. Steevens. 

Alexas had now revolted, and thetefoT^ CQiV3\A. itfiXi Vsfc '^Bfc 

speaker. Seep. 34^. Malwt. ^ 



*.• 
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Ant, 'Would, thou and those thy scars had once pit- 
vail'd 
To make me fight at land ! 

Sold, Ilad'st tliou done so. 

The kings that have revolted, and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee, would have still 
Followed thy heels. 

Ant. Who 's gone this morning? 

SoUL Who? 

One ever near thee : Call for Enobarbus, 
He shall not hear thee; or from Caesar's camp 
Say, / am none of thine. 

Ant. What say'st thou? 

Sold. Sir, 

lie is with Caesar. 

F.roa. Sir, his chests and treasure 

lie has not with him. 

Ant. Is he gone? 

Sold. Most certain. 

Ant. Go, Eros, send his treasure after; do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to him 
(I will subscribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 
Say, that I wish he never find more cause 
To change a master. — O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men :— Eros, despatch.^ \jExeunt, 

' Sold. The gods make this a happy day to Antony. '"^ *Tl8 evi- 
dent, as Dr. Thiriby likewise conjectured, bv what Antony im- 
mediately replies, tliat this line should not be placed to EroSy 
but to the Soldier, who, before the battle of Actiuin> adiised 
Antony to try his fate at land. Theobald. 

The same mistake has, I think, happened in the next mo 
speeches addressed to Antony, which are also given in the old 
copy to Eros. I have given them to the Sol(Uer, who would na- 
turally reply to what Antony said. Antony's words, ** Whit 
jtayst thou .?" compared with what follows, show that the speech 
beginning, ** Who ? One ever near tliee :** &c. belonn to the 
Soldier. This regulation was made by Mr. Capell. Ji&ione. 

' Eros, despatch."] Thus the second folio ; except that 

these two words are here, for the sake of metre, transposed. 
The first folio has— 

Dispatch Enobarbus. 
Dr. Johnson would read—* 
Despatch! To Enobarbus ; 
And Mr. Holt White supposes that " Antony, being astonished 
at the news of the desertion of Enobarbus, merely repeats his 
name in a tone o? sMiprvze?* 
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SCENE VI. 

Caesar's Camp, before Alexandria. 

Mouriah, Enter C^sab, with Agrippa, EnoBarBus^ 

and Others, 

Cas* Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight: 
Our will is, Antony be took alive j^ 
Make it so known. 

jigr, Cxsar, I shall. [^Exit Agr* 

Cas, The time of universal peace is near: 
Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nook'd world 
Shall bear the olive freely.^ 

In my opinion, Antony was designed only to enforce the order 
he had already given to Eros. I have therefore followed the second 
folio. Steeveiis. 

It will be e\ident to any person who consults the second folio 
with attention and candour, that manv of the alterations must 
have been furnished by some corrected copy of the first folio. Or 
an authority of equal weight, being such as no person, much less 
one so ignorant and capricious as the editor has been represented, 
could have possibly hit upon, without that sort of information. 
Among these valuable emendations is the present, which affords 
a striking improvement both of the sense and of Uie metre, and 
should of course be inserted in the text, thus : 
Corrupted honest men. Erot, despatch. 

The same transposition, which is a mere, though frequent^ 
inadvertence of the press, has happened in a subsequent scene ; 
** Unarm, Erosg the long days task is done :" 

Where the measure plainly requires, as the author must have 
written, — Eros, unarm. Ritson. 

' Our viill is, Antony be took alive i^ It is observable with what 
judgment Shakspeare draws the character of Octavius. Antony 
was his hero ; so the other was not to shine : yet being an histo« 
rical character, there was a necessity to draw him /iie. But the 
ancient historians, his flatterers, had delivered him down so &ii^ 
that he seems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidst these di& 
Acuities Shakspeare has extricated himself with gzest iddress. 
He has admitted all those great strokes of his cham^ter u he 
found them, and yet has made him a very unanuable chaimetera 
deceitful, mean-spirited, narrow-minded, proud, and reyeiig«fi4t 

* — the three -nook'd world 
Shail bear the olive freely. "] SOfjn King yohn: ^'^^A 

" Now these her princes are come home agailly ..' . v ":^ 

" Come the three corners of the vtorld in ttSSfS^ 
" Ajid we shall shock them.'* * 

Gg3 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Antony 

Is come into the field. 

Caa. Go, charge Agrippa 

Plant those that have revolted in the van, 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
Upon himself. [Exeunt Cas. and hi9 Train, 

End, Alexas did revolt ; and went to Jewry, 
On affldrs of Antony ; there did persuade' 
Great Herod to incline himself to Caesar, 
And leave his master Antony: for this pains, 
Csesar hath hang'd liim. Canidius, and the rest 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable trust. 1 have done ill ; 
Of which I do accuse myself so sorely, 
That I will joy no more. 

Enter a Soldier of Caesar's. 
Sold, Enobarbus, x\ntony 

Hath after thee sent all thy treasure,^ with 

So, Lyly, in Euphues and 1m England^ 1580 : " The island ia 
in fashion three-corner* dy"* &c. Malont. 

Shall bear the olive freely.'] i. e. shall spring up every where 
spontaneously and witliout ciUture. War burton. 

Dr. Wurburton mistakes the sense of the passage. To bear 
does not mean to produce, but to carry ; and the meaning is, that 
the world shall tlien enjoy the blessings of peace, of which oUve 
branches were the emblem. The success of Augustus coiddnot, 
so change the nature of things, as to make the olive-tree grow 
witliout culture in all climates, but it shut the gates of the tem- 
ple of Janus. M. Mason. 

I doubt whether Mr. M. Mason's explication of the word hear 
be just. The poet certainly did not intend to speak literally; 
and might only mean, that, should this prove a prosperous day, 
there would be no occasion to labour to effect a peace throughout 
the world; it would take place without any effort or negocistioD. 

ilalone. 

My explanation of this passage is supported by the following 
lines in The Second Part of King Henry IV, Vol. IX, p. 140, 
>\'here Westmorland says — 

" There is not now a rebel's sword unsheath'd, 

** But peace puts forth her olive every where.** -W. Maton. 

'J _- persuade — ] The old copy has dissuade, perhaps rightly. 

yohnwn. 

It is undoubtedly corrupt. The words in the old traBslation of 
Plutarch are : " tor \\\\eTt\vc %\\wM. "Wn^ tt^ Hesrodes from 
ic vojting from lum? Vve pereuadcdXivKv \ft VosT«.\.^^«wctr "NLAwt. 
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His bounty overplus : The messenger 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold, Mock me not,^ Enobarbus. 

I tell you true: Best that^ you saf 'd the bringer*^ 
Out of the host; I must attend mine office, 
Or would have done 't myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. \^Exit Sold. 

Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel I am so most.^ O Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how would'st thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows my heart:* 

^ Hath after thee sent all thy treasure^ &c.] So, in the old tran- 
slation of Plutarch : ** Furthermore, he dealt very friendly and 
courteously with Domitius, and against Cleopatraes mynde. For, 
he being sicke of an age we when he went, and tooke a Uttle boate 
to go to Caesar's campe, Antonius was very sory for it, but yet 
he sent afler him all his caryage, ti*ayne, and men: and the same 
Domitius, as though he ffaue him to vnderstand that he repented 
his open treason, he died immediately after.'* Steevens. 

* Mod me not,"] Me was supplied by Mr. Theobald. Steevem, 

^ —'-'Best that — 3 ^^^ the insertion of the pronoun — that, to 
assist the metre, I am answerable. Steevens. 

^ — saf 'd the bringer — 3 ^ fi'^d this verb in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the Fourth Book of Homer's Odytsey : * 
" — -^ and make all his craft 
" Sail with his ruin, for liis father sqf^t** Steevens, 

'^ And feel I am so most.'] That is, and feel I am so, more than 
&ny one else thinks it. M. Mason. 

Surely, this explanation cannot be right. lam. alone the villain 
of the earth, means, I am pre-enunently the first, the greatest vil- 
lain of the earth. To stand alone, is still used in that sense, where 
any one towers above his competitors. — And feel I am to most, 
must signify, I feel or knovj it myself more than any other person 
can or does feel it. Heed. 

^ — — This blows my heart.'"] All the latter editions have : 

— This bows my heart: 
I have given the original word agsdn the place from which I 
think it unjustly excluded. This generosity ^ (says Enobarbus) 
swells my heart, so that it will quickly break, if thought break it 
not, a svatfter m>ean. Johnson. 

That to blow means to puff or svtellt the feUowfaiif iilftiqG^«il((; 
♦he last scene of this play, will suffidently pawf c s ' -.^ vS^ '^^ 

on her breast * ■ . ..^:-»^i, 
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If swift thought break it not, a swifter mean 

Shall outstrike thought : but thought will do % I £eel.^ 

I fight against thee!— No: I will go seek 

Some ditch, wherein to die ; the foul'st best fits 

My latter part of life, f-£r«/. 

SCENE vir. 

JField of Battle between the Camps. 

Alarum. Drums and Trumfiets, Enter Agrippa, and 

Others, 

jigr. Retire, we have engag'd ourselves too far: 
Caesar himself has work, and our oppression^ 
Exceeds what we expected. \Exeunti 

Alarum. Enter Antony and ScARUs, wounded. 

Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done so at first, we had driven them home 
With clouts about their heads. 

Ant. Thou bleed'st apace. 

Scar. I had a wound here that was like a Ty 
But now 'tis made an H. 

Ant. They do retire. 

Scar. We '11 beat 'em into bench-holes ; I have yet 
Room for six scotches more. 

Enter Eros. 

Eros. They arc beaten, sir; and our advantage serves 
For a fair victory. 

Scar. Let us score their backs, 

And snatch 'em up, as we take hares, behind ; 
'Tis sport to maul a runner. 

Ant. I will reward thee 

Once for thy spritely comfort, and ten-fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee on. 

Again, in King Lear : 

** No Wotuw ambition doth our arms excite •— .'* Stetnins. 

' but thought 'mill do 'f, I feel.'] Thought, in this passage, 

as in many others, signifies melancholy. See p. 314, n. 1. Jifaione. 

* and our oppression — ] Oppression for opposition. 

Warbitrton. 
Sir T. Hanmer has received opposition. Perhaps rightly, yokn^on 
Our oppression means, the force by which we are oppressed or 
overpowered. Ma/one. 
.So, in Roineo and ^F a iict ; 

^* At tliy goodVi'escct?^ oJ>J>rcMioTv>'* Ste«ci*. 
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Scar. I '11 halt after. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VIII. 

Under the Walla of Alexandria. 

Alarum. Enter Antony, marching: Scarus, and Forcei. 

Ant. We have beat him to his camp : Run one before) 
And let the queen know of our guests.*^— To-morrow, 
Before the sun shall see us, we '11 spill the blood 
That has to-day escap'd. I thank you all; 
For doughty-handed are you ; and have fought 
Not as you serv'd the cause, but as it had been 
Each man's like mine; you have shown all Hectors. 
Enter the city, clip your wives,^ your friends, 
Tell them your feats ; whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds, and kiss 
The honoured gashes whole.— Give me thy hand ; 

\To Scar. 

Enter Cleopatra, attended. 
To this great fairy* I '11 commend thy acts, 

^ Run one before^ 

And let the queen knov) of our guests. J Antony, afler his sue* 
ctess, intends to bring his officers to sup witn Cleopatra» and 
•rders notice to be given of their guests, yohnson. 

^ — clip your noives,'] To clip is to embrace. See Vol. II, p. 
104, n. 3 ; and Vol. VI, p. 312, rt. 9. Steevens. ^ 

* To this great fairy — ] Mr. Upton has well observed, that 
Jairy^ which Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hamner explain by In- 
chantresSf comprises the idea of power and beauty, yohnson. 

Fairy, in former time?, did not siniiiy only a diminutive ima- 
ginary being, but an inchanter, in which last sense, as has been 
observed, it is used here. But Mr. Upton's assertion, that it com- 
prizes the idea of beauty as well as power, seems questionable ; 
for Sir W. D'Avenant employs the word in describing the weird 
sisters, (who certainly were not beautiful) in the arg^ument pre- 
fixed to his alteration of Macbeth, 4to. 1674 : ** These two, tra- 
velling together through a forest, were met by three fairie 
witches, (w«>£fr the Scotch call them,)" 8cc. See also Vol. VI, 
p. 378, n. 6. Malone. 

Surety, Mr. Upton's remark is not indefensible. Beauty united 
with power, was the popular characteristick of Fairies generally 
considered. Such was that of The Fairy ^ueen of Spenser, and 
Titania, in A Midsummer Night's Dream. Sir W» D'Avenant's 
particular use of any word is by no means decisive. That the 
language of Shakspeare was unfamiliar to him, his own coa^ | 
temptible alterations of it have suffiLcieii^^ dfttfiumstoiait^ j 
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Make her thanks bless thee. — O thou day o' the worl jy 
Chain mine ann'd neck ; leap thou, attire and all, 
Through proof of harness*' to my heart, and there 
Hide on the pants tiitimphing.^ 

Cleo, Lord of lords! 

O infinite virtue ! com'st thou smiling from 
The world's great snare' uncuught? 

^nt. My nightingale, 

Wc have beat them to their beds. What, girl? though 

grey 
Do something mingle with our brown f yet have we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and c^n 
Get goal for goal of youih.*' Behold this man ; 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand;-— 
Kiss it, my warrior: — He hath fought to-day, 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had 
DcsiroyM in such a shape. 

CUo. I '11 give thee, friend, 

\n armour all of gold ; it was a king's.^ 

* proof of harness — ] i. e. armour of proof. Harnoii^ jr. 

Xrnese, Ital. Steevtns. 

See Vol. VII, p. 234, n. 3. Malone, 

* triumphing.'] This word is so accented by Chapman, ]h 

his version of the Eleventh Iliad: 

" Crept from his covert and trimnph^d: Now thou 9^ 
maimM, said he." SteevcM. 

' The world's great snare — ] i. e. the war. So, in the llGth 
Psalm : " The snares of death compassed me round about.** 
Thus also Stutius : 

" — circum undiqiie lethi 

" Vallavere plag<e" Stetvens. 

■ — v)ith our brown /] Old copy— j^ot/nfrr brown : but as tlfis 
epitliet, without improving the idea, spoils the measure, I have 
not scrupled, with Sir Thomas Hanmer and others, to omit it M 
an interpolation. Sec p. 356, n. 6. iSteevens. 

' Get goal for goal of youth."] At all plays of barriers, the boon- 
dary is called a goal; to win a goal, is to be superior in a contest 
of activity. Johnson. 

^ ""-^it was a king's.'] So, in Sir T. North's translation of Fin- 
tarch : *' Then came Antony again to the palace greatly boasting 
of this victory, and sweetly kissr-d Cleopatra, armed as he WB9 
when he came from the fight, recommending one of his men of 
arms unto her, tliat had valiantly fought in ^is skirmish. Cleo- 
patra, to reward k\s manlmcss^ gave him an armour and head* 
piece of clean gold *' Stce^en^, 
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Ant. He has deserv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phcebus' car.— Give me thy hand;— 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them:^ 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we all would sup together; 
And drink carouses to the next day's fate, 
Which promises royal peril.— Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blast you the city*s ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines ;3 
That heaven and earth may strike their sounds together, 
Applauding our approach. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IX. 

Caesar's Camfi, 

Sentinels on their Post, Enter Enobarbus. 

1 Sold, If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 
We must return to the court of guard :^ The night 
Is shiny ; and, they say, we shall embattle 

By the second hour i' the morn. 

2 Sold. This last day was 
A shrewd one to us. 

Eno, O, bear me witness, night,— 

3 Sold, What man is this? 

3 Sold. Stand close, and list to him.^ 

Mno. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 

2 Bear our hack*d targets like the inen that owe them .•] i. e. 
back'd as much as the men to whom they belong. Warburton. 

Why not rather. Bear our hacked targeu with spirit and exul- 
tation, such as becomes the brave warriors that ovsn them ? 

yohnton. 

' — tcUfpurinet :"] A tabourin was a small drum. It is often 
mentioned in our ancient romances. So, in The JSktory offfely<u 
Knight of the Svoanne, bl. 1. no date : ** Trumpetcs, elerons, ta* 
bourint, and other minstrelsy." Steeveru, 

'*— the court of guard :'\ i. e. the guard-room, the place 
where the g^uard musters. The same expression occurs again in 
Othello, Steevetu, 

' — Ust to hitn."} I am answerable for the insertion of the 
preposition— eo. Thiis, in King Henry JV^ P. I: " ?t*^pla«ft^Vj|(» 
her alone^ and list f me,** Stee^ens^ 
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Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent ! — 

1 Sold, Enobarbus! 

3 Soid. Peace; 

Hark further. 

£no. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge upon me f 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 
May hang no longer on me : Throw my heart^ 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault; 
Which, being diied with grief, will break to powder* 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 
Forgive me in thme own paiticular; 
But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver, and a fugitive : 
O Antony! O Antony! IDies. 

2 Sold, Let 's speak 
To him. 

1 Sold, Let 's hear him, for the tilings he speaks 
May concern Caesar. 

3 Sold. Let 's do so. But he sleeps. 

1 Sold, Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for sleeping.^ 

2 Sold. Go we to him. 

3 Sold. Awake, awake, sir; speak to us. 

2 Sold. Hear you, sir? 

I ^0/^/. The hand of death hath raught him.^ Hark, the 

drums [^Druma afar off. 

*"• disponge upon me;] i. c. discharge, as a aponge^ whe* 

squeezed, discharges the moisture it had imbibed. So^mHanU^: 
" — it is but squeezing you, and, sponge^ you shall be 6xy al^ain." 
Tliis word is not found" in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. Steeoent. 

^ Throw my heart — ] The pathetick of Shakspeare too 

oflen ends in the ridiculous. It is painful to find the gloomy (Ug- 
nity of this noble scene destroyed by the intrusion of a conceit 
so far-fetched and unaftecting. yohtUon. 

^ Shakspeare, in most of his conceits, is kept in countenance by 
his contemporaries. Tlius, Daniel, in his 18th Sonnet, 1594^ 
somewhat indeed less harshly, says — 

** Still must I wltet my young desires abated, 

** Upon the flint of such a heart rebelling.** Malone. 

8 for sleepin^.3 ^1^ copy — deep. I am responsible fiw the 

substitution of the par\Ac\\\e \tv >i)£v& TCkorav. oil 'Oaa «ab&tanlLve» fiir 
the sake of measure Stcewru. 
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Demurely* wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard ; he is of note : our hour 
Is fully out. 

3 Sold. Come on then ; 
He may recover yet. [^Exeunt wiih the Body, 

SCENE X. 

Between the two Cam/ia. 

Enter Antony and Scarus, with Forces^ marching. 

Ant, Their preparation is to-day by sea; 
We please them not by land. 

Scar, For both, my lord. 

Ant, I would, they 'd fight i' the fire, or in the air ; 
We M fight there too. But this it is ; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 
Shall stay with us : order for sea is given ; 
They have put forth the haven : Further on,^ 

® The hand of death hath raug-ht A/w.] Raught is the ancieuV 
preterite of tlie v^rb to reach. See Vol. IV, p. 69, n. 8. Steevetif. 

^ Hark, the druins 
Demurely — ] Demurely for solemnly. War burton. 

2 They ha^ye put forth the haven : Further on,] These words, 
Further on, thougli not necessary, have been uiserted in the later 
editions, and are not in the fij-st. yohnson. 

I tliink these words are absolutely necessary fortlie sense. Afi 
the passage stands, Antony appears to say, " that they could best 
discover the appointment of the enemy at the haven after they 
had left it." But if we add tlie words Further on, his speech will 
be consistent: ** As they have put out of the haven, let us gfo 
further on where we may see them better.*' And accordingly in 
the next page but one he says^ 

" — — Where yonder pine does stand, 
** I shall discover all." M. Mason. 
Mp. Malone, instead oi-^Further on, reads*-Zet '* seek a spot. 

Stamens. 
The defect of the metre in the old copy shows that sometfSFds 
were accidentally omitted. In that copy, as hei'e^ there is a eolOn 
at haven, which is an additional proof that something must ha\e 
been said by Antony, connected with the next line, and relative ~ 
to the place where the enemy might be reconnoitered. The Aa- 
ven itself was not such a place ; but rather somd hill from whi^h 
the haven and the ships newly put forth could be viewed. Whit 
Ajitony says upon his re-entry; proves decisively that he JifMiJBOt 
gone to the haven, nor had any thou^ts of Koin^ thi!dkfia(.|$ f 

(says he) they have not yet joiiii^4 1 ^^^ \*U.iiOHf ^* 

VOL. XIIL Hh 
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Where their appointment we may best discover. 

And look on their endeavour.^ [£x€unt. 

Enter C/esar, and his Forces^ marching, 
C(g8, But being charg'd, we will be still by land, 
Which, as I take 't, we shall ;^ for his best force 

convenient station near yonder pine, and 1 shall discover all." A 

preceding piissage in Act III, so. vi, adds such support to the 

emendation now made, that I trust I shall be pardoned for gitin^ 

it a phice in my text : 

** Set we our battles on yon side of the hill, 
" In eye of Cacsiu'*s l>attle ; Jrom ishich place 
" TVe viav the number of the ships behold, 
** And so proceed accordingly." 
Mr. Rowe supplied the omission by the words Further on; and 

the foui* subsequent editors have adopted his emendation. 
In Havilet tliere is an omission similar to that which has here 

been supplied : 

** And let them know both what we mean to do, 
** And what 's untiu\ely done. [So \'ipei'OUs slander] 
** Whose whisper o*er Uie world's diameter, 
" As level as the cannon to his blank," Sec. 
The words — " So viperous slander y^ which are necessary both 

to tlie sense and metre, are not in the old copies. Malone. 

^ Where their appointment ur nnay best discover. 
And look on their endeavour.] i. e. where we may best disco- 
ver their numbers, and see their motiojis. IVarburton. 

^ But being charged we viill be still by land. 
Which, as J take *t, ive shall;'] i. e. unless we be charg'd we 
will remain quiet at land, which quiet I suppose we shall keep. 
But being charged was a phrase at tliat time, equivalent to unless 
ii'e be. Warburton. 

" But (says Mr. Lambe, in his notes on the ancient metrical 
history of The Battle of Floddon) signifies without,** in which 
sense it is often used in the North. ** Boots but spurs.*' Viilg. 
Again, in Kelly's Collection of Scots Proverbs: ** — He could eat 
me but salt." Again : ** He gave me wiiitings but bones." Again, 
in Chaucer's Persones Tale, Mr. l^Twhitt'8 edit ** Ful oft time I 
rede, that no man trust in his owen perfection, but he be $tronger 
than ^mpson, or holier than David, or wiser than Solomon." 
But l#from the Saxon Butan. Thus Initan leas; absque falso, 
without a he. Again, in The Vintner's Play, in tlie Chester Collec- 
tion, British Museum, MS. Harl. 2013, p. 29; 

** Abraham. O comely creature, but I the kill, 
«* I greeve my God, and that full ill." 

See also Ray's North Country Words; and the MS. version of 
an ancient French romance, entitled VFRstoire du noble, preux, 
O' vaillant Chevalier Guillaum,e de Palerne, et de la belle JHelior sa 
niye, lequel Guilli de Palerne Jut fiz du Ro^ dk Cecille, &c, in the 
Librar>' of King's CoWege , Cam\>v\^^ v 
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Is forth to man his gallies. To the vales, 

-\nd hold our best advantage. \^Exeunc, 

Re-enter Antony and Scarus. 
u4nt. Yet they *re not join'd: Where yonder pine does 
stand, 
I shall discover all : I '11 bring thee word 
Straight, how 'tis like to go. [^Exit. 

Scar, Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's sails their nests : the augurers* 
S«iy, they know not, — they cannot tell ; — look grimly, 
Atid dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected; and, by starts, 
. His fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 
Of what he has, and has not. 

Alarum afar off^ as at a 'Sea-Fight, 

Re-enter Antony. 
■ vfn^ All is lost; 

This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe ; and yonder 
"They cast their caps up, and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. — Triple-turn'd whore I^ 'tis thou 

" I sayle now in the see as schip boute mast 
" Boute anker, or ore, or ani semlych sayle." P. 86. 
In ancient writinjjs this preposition is commonly distinguished 

Trom the adversative conjunction — but; the latter being usually 

spelt — bot. Steevejis. 

* the augurcrs — ] The old copy has auguries. This leads 

lis to what seems most likely to be the true reading — augurers, 
which word is used in the last Act : 

•* You are too sure an augurer.'''* Malone. 

® — Triple -turn*d «ujAore.'] She was first for Antony, then 
was supposed by him to have turned to Caesar, when he found lus 
messenger kissing her hand; then she turned again to Antony, 
and now has turned to Caesar. Shall I mention what has dropped 
.*) into my ima^nation, that our author might perhaps have written 
triple-tongued?. Double-tongued is a common term of reproach, 
which rage might improve to triple-tongued. But the present 
'. reading may stand, yohnson. 
. Cleopatra was first the mistress of Julius Cxsar, then of Cneius 
' Pompey, and afterwards of Antony. To this, I think, the epithet 
. triple-turned alludes. So, in a former scene : 
"I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
** Dead Caesar's trencher ; nay, you were a fra^taeul 
" Of Cneius Pompef.'* 
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Ilath sold me to this novice ; and my heart . 

Makes only wars on thee.— Bid them sdl fly; 

For when I am reveng'd upon my charm^ 

I have done all: — Bid them all fly, be gone. [^Esdt S€AR. 

O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more : 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 

Do we shake hands. — All come to this?— -The hearts 

That spaniel'd mc at hcels,^ to whom I gave 

Mr. Toilet supposed that Cleopatra had been mistress to Pom- 
\ify the Great ; but htT lover was his eldest son, Cneius Pompey. 

Maltme. 

She first bclong-cd to Julius Cxsai*, then to Antony, and now, 
ns he supposes, to Augustus. It is not likely that in recollecting 
her turnings, Antony should not have that in contemplation 
which gave bim most offence. M. Mason. 

This interpretation is sufficiently plausible, but there are two 
objections to it. Accortling to this account of the matter, her con- 
nection with Cncius Pompey is omitted» though the poet cer- 
lainly was apprized of it, as appears by the passage just quoted. 
?. There is no ground for supposing that Antony meant .^ in- 
sinuate that Cleopatra had granted any personal favour to Au- 
gustus, though he was persuaded that she had ** told him to the 
novice." Malone. 

Mr. M. Mason's explanation is, I think, very sufficient; and 

A.ntony may well enough be excused for want of circumstan- 

lialkty mhis invective. The sober recollection of acritickshould 

not be expected from a hero who has this moment lost the one 

l» a If of the world. Sfeevens . 

^ That spaniel'd me at heeh,'\ AU the editions read : 
That pannell'd me at heels, — 

Sir T. Hanmer substituted spanieCd by an emendation, with 
which it was reasonable to expect that even rival commentators 
woidd be satisfied ; yet Dr, Warburton proposes fantier*d, in a 
note, of which he is not injured by the suppression ; and Mr. 
l^pton hanng in his first editicm proposed plausibly enOUgfa — 

That paged me at heels, 

in the second edition retracts bis alteration, and maintains jboff- 
nell^d to be t]ie right reading, beiiig a metaphor taken, he saj's, 
from a /^an«e/ of wainscot. Johnson. 

Spaniel'd is so happy a conjecture, that I think we ought to 
acquiesce in it. It is of some weight witli me that spaniel was 
often formerly written spanneL Hence there is only the omission 
of the first letter, which has happened elsewhere in our poet, 
as in the word chear, &c. To dog them at the heels is not an 
uncommon expression in Shakspeare ; and in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Act II, sc. ii, Helena says to Demetrius : 
** 1 am your ipanlel, — ovi\N ^n«. -uvt \^vfe^ 
* * Unwon\\y 3ia 1 ai^, ^o jfoUw ^ou?* *TCoU«t . 
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Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 

On blossofhing Caesar; and this pine is bark'd, 

That overtopp'd them all. Betray'd I am : 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave charm,^ — 

Whose eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home ; 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end,^ 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fas^ and loose > 

Spamiel for spaniel is yet the inaccurate pronunciation of some 
persons, above the vulgar in rank, though not in literature. Our 
author ha? in like manner used the substantive page as a verb in 
Thnon of Athens: 

" Will these moist trees 

** That have oiit-liv'd the eagle, page thy heeUy &C. 
In King Eichard III, we have — 

** Death and destr'tiction dog thee at the heels. ^* Malone. 

^ — — this grave charniy'] I know not by what authority, nor 
for what reason, thi* grave charm^ which the first, the ord^ ori- 
ginal copy exhibits, has been through all the modem editions 
changed to this gSLy charm,. By this grave charm, is meant, this 
^ublitne, this m,ajestick beauty, yohnson. 

I believe grave charm, means only deadly, or destructive piece lif 
viitchcraft. In this sense the epithet grave is often used by Chap- 
man, in his translation of Homer. So, in the 19th Book : 
" — but not far hence the fatal minutes are 
" Of tliy grave ruin." 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 22d Odyssey : 

** and then flew 

** Minerva, after every dart, and made 
"Some strike the threshold, some the walls invade; 
** Some beate the doores, and all acts rendred vaine 
** Their grave Steele offer'd." 
It seems to be employed in the sense of the Latin word^raw-y. 

Ste^vens. 
• — vias my crownet, my chief end,"] Dr. Johnson supposes 
that crownet means last purpose, probably from finis coronat opus. 
Chapman, in his translation of the Second Book of Homer, uses 
crovin in the sense which my learned coadjutor would recom- 
mend : 

" ^— all things have their crovsne.*^ 
Again, in our author's Cym.belin€ : 

" My supreme crovm of grief.'* 
Again, in Troilus and Cre^sida : 

" As true as Troilus shall crovsn up the verse j 
" And sanctify the numbers." Steevens. 
So, again, in All '* Well that Ends Well : 

" AU 's WeU that Ends WeU ; still the fine 's the crown.^ C. 

Hh2 
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Be^H'd me* to the very heart of loss.^ 
What, Eros, Eros! 

Enter Cleopatra. 

Ah, thou spell! Avaunt. . 

Cleo, Why is my lord enrag'd against his love? 

jint. Vanish ; or I shall give thee thy deserving^ 
And blemish Caesar's triumph. Let him take thee^ 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shown 



* Like a right gipsv, hath, at fast and loose* 

Beguiled me &c.^ There is a kind of pun in tliis passage, 

arising from the corruption of the word JEgyptian into gipty. The 

old law-books term such persons as ramble about the countn*, 

and pretend skill in palmistry and fortune -telling, JEgypiiatis. 

iFast and loose is a term to signify a clieating game, of which the 

following is a description. A leathern belt is made up into a 

number of intricate folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. 

One of the folds is made to resemble the middle of the girdle, so 

•that whoever should thrust u skewer into it would XJbmk he held 

it fust to the table; whereas, when he has so doney the person 

with whom he plays may take hold of both ends, and ^aw it 

away. This trick is now known to the common people, by the 

name of pricking at the belt or girdle^ and perhaps was practised 

by the Gypsies m the time of Shakspeare. Sir y. MavfHiu- 

Sir John Hawkins's supposition is confirmed by the following 
Epigrum in an ancient collection called Hun and a great Cast, fa^ 
Thomas Freeman, 1614: 

" Jn JEgyptum tuspensum. Epig. 95. 
•* Charles the JEgyptian, who by jugling could 
" Make/a«^ or loose, or whatsoere he would; 
•* Surely it seera*d he was not his craft's master, 
** Striving to loose what struggling he made faster^ 
'* The hangman was more cunning of the twaine, 
** Who knit what he could not unknit againe. 
*• You countrymen Egyptians make such sots, 
•* Seeming to loose indissoluble knots ; 
" Had you been tliere, but to have seen the cast, 
** You would have won, had but you laid—- 'tis fast.** 

Stee^oetu, 
That the ^Egyptians were great adepts in this art before Shak^ 
spe are's time, may be seen in Scot's Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
1584, p. 336, where these practices are fully explamed. Heed. 

* to the Hyery heart of /©«.] To the utmost loss possible, r 

yohiuon. . 
So, in The Merry TTwes of Windsor: 

*'* Here is the heart gi xsv^j i^>ax^Q^^?^ Suq?w.wi^ 
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TFor poor'st diminutives, to dolts ;3 and let 

Patient O eta via plough thy visage up 

Witli her prepared nails.^ [^Exit Cleo.] 'Tis well thou 'vi 

gone, 
If it be well to live: But better 'twere 
Thou fell'st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. — Eros, ho!— 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me : Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage : 
Let me lodge lachas^ on the horns o' the moon; 
And with those hands, that grasp'd the heaviest club^ 

^ — most 'monster-like^ be shown 
For poor'st diminutives, to dolts ;] [Old copy— ;/or dolts ;3 
\s the allusion here is to monsters carried about in shows, it it 
plain, that the -words, for poorest diminutives, must mean for the 
least piece of money. We must therefore read the next word: 

Jor doits, — 
i. e. farthings, which shows what he means hy poorest diminutives. 

War burton. 

There was surely no occasion for the poet to show what he 
^meant hy purest diminutives. The expression is clear enough, and 
certainly acquires no additional force $x>m the explanation^ I 
father believe we should read : 

For poorest diminutives, to dolts ; — 

This aggravates the contempt of her supposed situation; to b^ 
shown, as monsters are, not only for the sm>allest piece of mAmey^- 
but to the most stupid and vulgar spectators. Tyrwhitt. 

I have adopted this truly sensible emendation. Steevens. 

It appears to me much more probable that dolts should have 
been printed for doiu, than that^br should have been substituted 
for to. 

Whichsoever of these emendations be admitted, there is still 
a difficulty. Though monsters are shown to the stupid and the 
vulgar for poor'st diminutives, yet Cleopatra, according to An* 
tony's supposition, would certainly be exhibited to the Roman 
populace for nothing. Nor can it be said that he means that she 
would be exhibited gratis, as monsters are shown for small 
pieces of money ; because his words are *• monster-like,** be 
[tA«u] shown for poor'st diminutives, &c. 

The following passage in Troilus and Cressida adds some sup- 
port to my conjectiu»e : " How this poor world is pester'd witbi. 
such water-flies ; diminutives of nature !" Malone. 

* With her prepared nails. 1 i. e. with nails which she suffered. 
to grow for this purpose. Warburton. 

* Let mc lodge Lichas &c.] Sir T. Hanmer readi thus; 

— — thy rage 

Led thee lodge Lichas — and ■ ■ • 

Subdue thy worthiest self. — ^ 
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Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die ; 
To the Roman boy^ she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this plot: she dies for 't. — Eros, ho! [_£xit. 

SCENE XI. 

Alexandria, ji Room iri the Palace^. 

Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 

Cleo. Help me, my women I O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield;^ the boar of Thessaly 
Was never so emboss'd.^ 

This reading, harsh as it is. Dr. Warburtonjias received, af- 
ter having rejected many better. The meaning isj Let me do 
something in my rage, becoming the successor of Hercides. 

Let me lodge Licha* 6n the horns o' the moon ;] This image our 
poet seems to have taken from Seneca's Hercules^ who says Li- 
ch;:8 being launched into the ^, sprinkled the clouds with his 
blood. Sophocles, on the same occasion, talks at a much soberer 
rate. War hurt on. 

Shakspeare was more probably indebted to Golding's version 
of Ovid*s Metamorphoses t B. IX, edit. 1575 : 

** Behold, as Lychas trembling in a hollow rock did lurk, 
"He spyed him : And as his griefe did all in furie work, 
'•He sayd, aii; tliou syr Lychas, he that broughtest unto 

mee 
** This plagye present ? Of my death must thou the 

woorker bee ? 
" Hee quaak't aiid shaak't and looked pale* and fearRilly 

'gan makp 
'* Excuse. But as with humbled hands hee kneeling too 

him spake, 
*' The furious Hercule caught him up, and sviandging 

him about 
** His head a halfe a doozen tymes or more, he floong 

him out 
" Into th' Euboyan sea, with force surmountmg any sling; 
" He hardened intoo peble stone as in the ayre he hing," 
&c. Steeve?is, 

^ ^— the Romxin boy — ] Old copy — the young Roman boy — . 
See p. 346, n. 8, where a similar interpolation has been already 
ejected, for similar reasons. Steevens. 

^ Than Telamon for his shield;"] i. e. than Ajax Telam/m for 
the armoiu" of Achiues^ the most valuable part of which was the 
shield. The boar of TKtMaly 'waa ^^'tNi^w Vj^t^ \i^ J\leleager. 
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Char, To the monument; 

There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 
The soul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatness going ofF.^ 

Cleo. To the monunient:-— 

Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself; 
Say, that the last I spoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteously: Hence, 
Mardian ; and bring me how he takes my death.— 
To the monument. \Mxeunt, 

SCENE XII. 

The same. Another Room, 

Enter Antony and Eros. 

jint, Eros, thou yet behold'st me ? 
Eros, Ay, noble lord. 

Ant, Sometime, we see a cloud that 's dragonish ;i 
x\ vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 

' Was never so emboss'd.] A hunting term: when a deer is hard 
run, and foams at the mouth, he is said to be impost. Hanmer. 
See Vol. VI, p. 14, n. 9. Malotie. 

* The soul and body rive not more in partings 
Than greatness going off^ So, in King Henry VIII: 
" — it is a sunerance, panging 
" As soul and body's severing." Malone* 

^ Sometime, we see a cloud that *s dragonish; &C.3 So, Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes, V. 345 : 

'* "H Trupiixtt, n kiixa, H rxvpa ; — Sir W. Rav)linson, 
Perhaps Shakspeare received the thought from P. Holland's 
translation of Pliny's Natural History, B. II, ch. iii : " — our eie- 
sight testifieth the same, whiles m one place there appeareth 
the resemblance of a waine or chariot, in another of a beare, the 
fig^e of a bull in this part," &c. or from Chapman's Monsieur 
D'Olive, 1606 : 

'* Like to a mass of clouds that now seem like 
*' An elephant, and straightways like an ox, 
** And then a mouse," &c. Steevens, ^ 

I find the same thought in Chapman's £ussy d*AmMois, 1607: 
** — — Uke empty clouds^ 
" In wliich our faulty apprehensions forge 
" The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
" When they hold no proportion." 
Perhaps, however, Shakspeare had the followine !}a.6sa.^ la 
./ Treatise of Spectres^ 8tc. quarto* 1^5, ^i«l^<5;'^\l v^N»a» 
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A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 

With trees upon *ti^ that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air: Thou hast seen these signs; 

They are black vesper's pageants.^ 

/>o.?. Ay, my lord. 

.^?it. That, which is now a horse, even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns ;•» and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water. 

£ro8. It does, my lord. 

.4nt. My good knave, Eros,-' now thy captain is 
Even such a body : here I am Antony j 
Yet cannot hold tliis visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt ; and the queen, — 
Whose heart, 1 thought, I had, for she had mine ; 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex'd unto *t 
A million more, now lost, — she, Eros, has 
Pack'd cards with Caesar, and false play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy's triumph.*^ — 

tlioughts : " The clouJes sometimes will seem to be monsters, 
liont, bulls, and wolves ; painted and figured : albeit in truth the 
same be notliing but a nioyst humour mounted in the qyre, and 
drawne up from the earth, not having any figfure or colour^ but 
such as the ayre is able to ^ve unto it." Malone, 

^ — blue promontory 
With trees upon % J Thus, says Commodore Byron, (speak- 
ing of the deceptions of a fog-banky) ** — the master of »«hip, 
not long since, made oath, mat he had seen an island between 
the west end of Ireland and Newfoundland, and even distin- 
guished the trees that grevs upon it. Yet it is certain that no such 
Island exists," &c. Byron's Voyage, 4to. p. 10. Steevens. 

^ The^ are black vesper*s pageants-"] The beauty both of the 
expression and tlie allusion is lost, unless we recollect the fre- 
quency and the nature of these shows in Sliakspeare's age. 

T. Warton, 

* The rack dislimns ;] i. c. The fleeting away of the clouds 
destroys the picture. Steevens. 

* My good knave, EroSf"] Knave is servant. So, in A mjtry 
Geste of Robyn Hooded bl. 1. no date : 

" I shtJl thee lende Ijltle John my man, 

" For he shall be thy knave" 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date : 

** He sent the chylde to her full rathe, 

" With much money by his knave.** Steevens. 
^ Pack'd cards tuitfi Ccesar , and ^'A^e "^«>f ^ nnrvj ^^^►'n 
C/nto an enemy's tTiwiw\>Vvr\ SYi^'sy^^^ \va^ "^^sc^i ^»& >^vi^3iS.^ 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — O, thy vile lady ! 

Enter Mardian. 
She has robb'd me of my sword. 

Ma7\ No, Antony; 

My mistress lov*d thee, and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

»/int. Hence, saucy eunuch ; peace ; 

She hath betray *d me, and shall die the death. 

Mar, Death of one person can be paid but once ; 
And that she has discharg'd : What thou would'st do, 
Is done unto thy hand ; the last she spake 
Wasi, Antony! most noble Antony! 

taken his metaphor from a low tri\'ial subject ; but has enoblcd 
it with much art, by so contriving- that the principal term in the 
subject from whence the metaphor was taken, should belong to, 
and suit the dignity of the subject to which the metaphor is 
transferred: thereby providing at once for the integrity of the 
figure, and the nobleness of the thought. And this by the word 
triumphs which either signifies Octavius's conquest, or what we 
now cull, contractedly, tJie truTnp at cards, tlien called the tri- 
uniph, or the triwnphing sort. Warburton. 

This explaniition is vciy just; the thought did not deserve so 
good an annotation. Johnson. 

Tliis use of the word triumph comes to us from the French, 
who at this day call the trump at cai'ds, ie triomphe. Steevens. 

It is evident that Ben Jonson did not consider the word trump 
as derived from triuw^phy but from the French trornper^ to de- 
ceive, as appeiU's from the following passage in his Ncvi Inn: 
•* Yet all, sir, ai*e not sons of the white hen ; 
" Nor can we, as the songster says, come all 
** To be wrapt soft and wai'm in Fortune's smock. 
" When she is pleas'd to trick, or tromf mankind, 
** Some may be coats, as in the cards ; out then 
" Some must be knaves, some varlets, bawdsj and others 
" As aces, duces, cards often, to face it 
** Out in the game, which all tiie world is." M. Mason. 
I believe Dr. Warbiuton here, as in many other places, saw 
more than his author meant, Shakspeare, I think, only intended 
to say, that Cleopatra, by collusion, played the great g^me they 
were engaged in falsely, so as to sacrifice Antony's fam/e to that of 
his enemy- The playing false to the adversary's trum,p card (a» 
Dr. Warburton explains the words) conve)rs no distinct idea. 
The plwn sense oi the passage will appear froni the following 
dialogue in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591 : " S. What a shoui&ins 
do you keepe with those cardes ? — A. 1 plate fear piaj^f Mwl 
shooffel them as I ought. S. if ethinka you paeie, and Bctt^c A.^^ 
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Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided • 
Between her heart and lips: she rendered life^ 
Thy name so buried in her. 

Ant, Dead then ? 

Mar, Dead. 

jint, Eros, unarm ;^ the long day*s task is denes 
And we must sleep : — That thou depart*st hence safcj \ 
Does pay thy labour richly; Go. — Off, pluck off;— ,71 

[Exit Mar. "3 
The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep* ..f 

The battery from my lieart.'^ O, cleave, my 8ideft4 .- > 

Heart, once be stront^er than thy continent,^ / • 

Crack thy frail case! — Apace, Eros, apace.— .. 

No more a soldier : — Bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne.— From me a while.— - 

[Exit Enos. 
I will overtake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 
All length is torture :' — Since the torch is out, 
Lie down, and stray no further : Now all labour 
Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength: Seal then, and all is done. 



' Erott unarm i"] Old copy, in defiance of metre — Unarfiii 
Eros. Steevcnt. 

* The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot ieefi, &c.] This flxou^ht 
might have been taken from the Epistle pi-efixed to Wifi Com- 
moTiHuealthy 1598 : ** Wliich neytlier a seaven-fold shietde, nor 
Pallas' itgis can avo\de.** Steerent- 

* The battery from m.y heart.'] I would read : 

This battery from my heart, yohnton. 

^ ■ thy continent,'] i. e. the thing that contains thee. So, in 
Hainlet: "You shall find in him the continent of what part a 
gentleman would see." Steevens. 

* All length is torture:] I strongly suspect that, instead of 
lengthy our author wrote — life. Steevens. 

^ Seal then, and all is done.] Metaphor taken from c'vnl 

contracts, where, when all is agreed on, the sealing compleats 
the contract ; so he hath determined to die, and nothing re- 
mained but to give the stroke. War burton. 

I believe the reading is : 

■ seel then, and all is done. . 

To seel havih, is to c\o&e iVve^Vr eye*. The meaning vnll be: 
CJose thine eyes /or eocr, and be quiet, ^oKtw^n. 
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Eros!— I come, my queen:— Eros! — Stay for me: 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we '11 hand in hand, 
And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze : 
Dido and her .£neas sh^l want troops,^ 
And all the haunt be ours. — Come, Eros, Eros I 

Re'Cnter Eros. 

Eros, What would my lord? 

Jint, Since Cleopatra died, 

I have liv'd in such dishonour, that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quarter'd the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself, to lack 
The courage of a woman ; less noble mind 
Than she,* which, by her death, our Caesar tells, 

In a former scene we have : 

** — — The wise gods seel our eyes 

" In our own filth." Malone. 
The old reading is the true one. Thus, in King Henry V: 

** And so, espous'd to death, with blood he seard 

** A testament of noble -ending love." Steevens. 

* Dido and her Mneas shall want troofisy"] Dr. Warliurton has 
justly observed that the poet seems not to have known that Dido 
and iEneas were not likely to be found thus lovingl' associated^ 
** where souls do couch on flowers." Ho undoubtedly had read 
Phaer's translation of Virgil, but probably had forgot the cele- 
brated description in the Sixth Book : 

** Talibus i£neas ardentem et torva tuentem 
*^ Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimasque ciebat. 
** Ilia solo fixos oculos a^oersa tenebat : — 
** Tandem proripuit sese, atque inimica refugit 
" In nemus umbriferum. — " Malone. 
Dr. Warburton has also observed that Shakspeare most pro- 
bably wrote — Sichaus. At least, I believe, he intended to have 
written so, on the strength of the passage immediately following 
the lines already quoted : 

" — -conjux ubi pristinus ilh 
" Respondet curis, xquatque Skhteus amorem." 
Thus rendered by Phaer, edit. 1558 : 

" where iojnit with her, her husband old, 

** Sycheus doth complayne, and equall loue with her doth 
holde." 
But Mneas being the more familiar name of the two, our au- 
thor inadvertently substituted the one for the other. Steeoens, 

* condemn myself y to lack 

The courage of a H»om,an; less noble mind 
Than she^ Antony is here made to ^y»tS;^Vi& S&^i»etelB| 
tyf even the courage of a woman; OxaX \ifc \m d«#Mbt^ %.>«i*K 

voL.xni. \i - 
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lam conqueror 0/ myself. Thou art swom, Eros, 

noble mind than Cleopatra. But he means to assert the very 
contrai*}* : that he must acknowledge he hcu a less noble mind 
than she. I therefore formerly supposed that Shakspeare nught 
have written : 

— condemn tnyxelf to lack 

Tlie courage of a vioimut ; less noble-minded 

Than she, &c. 
But a more iniimate acquiuntance with his \vritings has shown 
me that he had some peculiar inaccuracies, which it is very idle 
to endeavour to amend. For these the poet, not his editor, must 
answer. We have the same inaccurate phraseology in The Win- 
ter's Tale: 

" — — I neVr heard yet, 

** That any of these bolder vices wanted 

** Less impudence to ffuinsay what tliey did, 

** Than to perform it hrst." 
Again, in Macbeth .• 

" Who canftot ivant the thought, how monstcrous 

" It was for Malcolm :uid for Donalbain 

** To kill their gracious father ?" 
Again, in King Lear, Act II, sc. iv: 

** — I have hope, 

" You less know how to value her desert, 

" Than she to scant her duty.** 
See Vol. VI, p. 183, n. 3 ; and p. 226, n. 7. 
The passage in North's translation of Plutarch, which Shak- 
speare has here copied, shows that, however inaccurate, the text 
is not corrupt : " When lie had sayd these words, he went into 
a chamber, and unarmed himselfe, and being naked saj^d thus: 
O Cleopatra, it gi'ieveth me not that I have lost thy companie, 
for I will not be long from thee; but I am sorrie that having been 
so great a captaine and emperour, I am indeede condemned to be 
judged of lesse corage and noble minde than a woman.** Instead 
of " to be judged of less," which applies equally well to courage, 
and to mind, Shakspeare substituted the word lack, >¥hich is 
applicable to courage, but cannot witliout a solecism be connected 
with " less noble mind." Malone. 

** Condemn myself to lack,'* &c. however licentiously, may 
have been employed to signify— condemn myselfyor lacking even 
tlie coiu-age of a woman. 

To mind, in this instance, may be a verb, signifying to intend, 
incline, or be disposed. So, in Spenser's State of Ireland: '* When 
one of them mindeth to go into rebellion, he will convey away all 
his lordships" &c. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad : 

" — As for me ; be siu-e, I mind no harme 

" To thy grave person." 
Ag'ain, in the T\uvdPar\. ot o\3ff a>\>i>aOT'^ Kin^ Henry VI: 
« Belike, sUe minds to \^^^ ^^ Kxfta.'WK^r 
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That, when the exigent should come, (which now 

Is come, indeed,) when I should see behind me 

The inevitable, prosecution of 

Disgrace and horror, that, on my command. 

Thou then would'st kill me : do 't; the time is come: 

Thou strik'st not me, 'tis Caesar thou defeat'st. 

Put colotir in thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me I 

Shall I do that, which all the Parthian dans, 
Though enemy, lost aim, and could not? 

jint. Eros, 

Would'st thou be window'd in great Rome, and sec 
Thy master thus with pleach'd arms,^ bending down 
His corrigible neck,^ his face subdued 
To penetrative shame ; whil'st the wheel'd seat 
Of fortunate Caesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued F^ 

£ro8, I would not see ^t. 

jint. Come then ; for with a wound I must be cur'd. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country. 

Eros, O, sir, pardon me. 

Ant, When I did make thee free,^ swor*st thou not then 

Again, ibid: 

" But if you mind to hold your true obedience — ." 
There may still, however, remain a slight corruption, viz* 
noble instead oi nobly. I would therefore read — 

condemn "inyselfto lack 

The courage of a luom^an ; less nobly m,ind 

Than she, &c. 
i. e. am less nobly inclined than she is. Steevens. 

^ pleached ottiw,] Arms folded in each otlier. yohn^on, 

A passage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's translation of 
Robert Garnier's Cornelia, published in 1594: 

** Now shalt thou march (thy hands fast bound behind 

thee,) 
" Thy head hung dowTi, thy cheeks with tears besprent, 
" Before the victor ; while thy rebel son 
" With crowned front triumphing follows thee." Steevens. 

"^ His corrigible neck,'\ Corrigible for corrected, and afterwards 
penetrative ibr penetrating. So Virgil has ** peiietrabile frigus" for 
** penetrans ^Ti^MS,*^ in]^ Georgicks. Steevens. ' 

^ His baseness that ensued?'] The poor conquered wretch that 
followed, yohnson. 

^ When I did make thee fret^ ^sjcT^ So, \tv >;h.e ^'Sl \x"MW^^a5CNSS«N^ 's*'^ 
Flutarcb: " Now he had a man of \ulS c^J^-fc^^ico^^ ^Voitsk'^fc 
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To do this when I bade thee ? Do it at once ; 

Or thy precedent services are all 

But accidents unpurposed. Draw, and come. 

£ros. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
Wherein the worship of the whole world' lies. 

jfnt. Lo thee. [^Turning from hitn. 

Eros, My sword is drawn. 

-int. Then let it do at once 

The thing why thou hast drawn it. 

Eros, My dear master, 

My captain, and my emperor! let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, farewel. 

^nt, 'Tis said, man ;— and farewel. 

Eros, Farewel, great chief. Shall I strike now? 

^nt. Now, Eros. 

Eros. Why, there then:— [/^rz//« on ^/« ^worrf.] Thus 
do I escape the sorrow 
Of Antony's death. \_Dies. 

'^nt. Thrice nobler than myself! 

Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou could'st not. My queen and Eros 

loucd and trusted much, and whom he had long before c&used 
to sweare vnto him, that he should kill him when he did com- 
maundc him : and then he willed him to keepe his promise. His 
man drawing his sworde, lift it vp as though he had ment to 
haue stiiken his maister : but turning his head at one side, he 
thrust his sword into him selfe, and fell downe -dead at his 
maister's foote. Then said Antonius, O noble Eros, 1 thanke 
thee for this, and it is valiantly done of thee, to show me what 
1 should do to my selfe, which thou couklest not doe for me. 
Therewithal! he tooke his sword, and thrust it into his bellie, 
and so fell downe vpon a little bed. The wounde he had, killed 
him not presently, for the blood stinted a little when he was 
layed: and when he came somewhat to him selfe agidne, he 
praied tliem that were about him to dispatch him. But they all 
led out of the chamber, and left him crying out and tormenting 
him selfe : vntil at last there came a secretarie vnto him called 
Diomedes, who was commaunded to bring him into the tombe 
or monument where Cleopatra was. When he heard that she 
was aliue, he verie earnestlie prayed his men to carie his bodie 
thither, and so he was caried in his men's armes into the entry 
of the monument." Steevens. 

^ — the worship of the 'whole vsorld — ] The morMpy is tjie 
dignity i the autAortty. Johnson. 
So, in Kin^ yohn : 

•« By giving \\. Xiwe ^orsKi^ ^^tcs«\w^^r Ste^^^Toa. 
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Have, by their brave instruction, got upon me 
A nobleness in record : But I will be 
A bridegroom in my death,^ and run into 't 
As to a lover's bed. Come then ; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar ; to do thus 

^Falling on his Swords 
I learn 'd of thee. How! not yet dead?^ not dead?— . 
The guard! — ho!^ — O, despatch me. 

Enter Dercetas and Guard, 
1 Guard, What 's the noise? 



2 But I 'Will be 

A bridegroom in my deathy Sec] This thought has occurred 
before in J\jkasure for Jkfeasure •• 

** I will encounter darkness as a bride, 
** And hug" it in my arms." 
Dryden's Don Sebastian has the same image, though more 
luxuriantly expressed : 

The sprightly bridegroom on his wedding night 
More gladly enters not the lists of love : 
Why, 'tis enjoyment to be summon'd thus." Steevens. 
Stowe, describing the execution of Sir Charles Davers, one of 
the Earl of Essex's associates^ says, that ** having put off hia 
gown and doublet in a most cheerful manner, rather like a bride^ 
groom than a prisoner appointed for death, he prayed very de- 
voutly." jyialone. 

3 not yet dead?"] Tet, which is wanting in the old copy, 

was supplied by Mr. Pope. Steevens. 

* The guard/ — ^ho!] [Old copy — guard hovj."] I suspect the 
poet wrote : 

The guards ho ! Q, despatch me .' 
So, afterwards : 

" What, ho! the emperor's ^M£rr</.''* 
In the last scene of the tliird Act, be has said — 

** Authority melts from me. Of late, when I cried Ao, 
" Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
** And cry, your will?" 
Tlie same mistake has happened in The Merchant of Venice, 
See Vol. IV, p. 421, n. 1. 

And twice in the original copy of Hamlet, 1604 : 
** ^leen. Help, hoiu ! 
" Pol. What Ao«u), help." 
AgJun, in the last Act : 

" O villainy! how, let the door be lock'd.'^ 
The emendation which I have proposed, ought therefore cer- 
tainly to be admitted into the text. Malone, 

I find this emendation already admitted into the text of edition 
1785. Steevens. 

Ii2 
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Ant, I have done my work ill, friends: O) make an entf 
Of what I have begun. 

2 Guard, The star is fallen. 

1 Guard, And time is at his period. 

AH, Alas, and woe! 

Ant, Let him that loves me, strike me dead. 

1 Guard. Not L 

2 Guard, Nor L 

3 Guard. Nor any one. [Ejpeunt Guard. 
Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy lollowers fly. 

This sword but shown to Cssar, with this tiding^, 
Shall enter me with him. 

Enter Diomedes. 

Dio, Where 's Antony? 

Der, There, Oiomed, there. 

Dio, Lives he? 

Wilt thou not answer, man? \^£xtt Dercetas. 

Ant, Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy sword, an^ 
give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 

Dio. Most absolute lord. 

My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 

Ant, When did she send thee ? 

Dio. Now, my lord. 

Ant, Where is she? 

Dio, Lock'd in her monument. She had a phrophesy- 
ing fear* 
Of what hath come to pass: for when she saw 
(Which never shall be found) you did suspect 
She had disposed with Caesar,^ and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, she sent you word she was dead ; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
1 dread, too late. 

AjJ. Too late, good Diomed:— Call my guard, I 
pr'ythee. 

Dio. What, ho! the emperor's guard! The guard, 
what, ho ! 

^ _-. a prophesyingyjfar — ] I suppose oiu- author desi^c<i 
we should read : 

a prophct*sfear .'* Steevejis. 

• She had diapos'd «a3itK C<Esar^'\ Tq dU^ose, in this instance, 
perhaps sigmftes to inafec terms, to settU m-atUTis, ^tt«:^w&. 
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Come, your lord calls. 

Enter some of the Guard. 

^nt. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides; 
'Tis the last service that I shall command you. 

1 Guard, Woe are we,' sir, you may not live to wear 
All your ti*ue followers out. 

M, Most heavy day ! 

j^nt. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 
To grace it with your sorrows: bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us> and we punish it 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up : 
I have led you oft ; carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. ^£xeunty bearing Ant, 

SCENE XIII, 

The same, A Monument. 

Enter above^ Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras. 

Cleo. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 

Char, Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo, No, I will not: 

All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise ; our size of sorrow, 
Proportioned to our cause, must be as great 

Enter. Diomedss. 
As that which makes it.— How now? is he dead? 

Bio. His death 's upon him, but not dead.^ 
Look out o* the other side your monument. 
His guard have brought him thither. 

Enter Antony, borne by the Guard. 
Cleo. O thou sun. 

Burn the great sphere thou mov'st in ! — darkling^ stand 

J Woe are tutf,] Old copy — Woe, woe, — . But as the second 
'woe appears (for it spoils the v«rsc) to have been accidentally re- 
peated by the compositor, I have left it out. Steevens. 

* His death ** upon him, but not dead."] The defective measure, 
and want of respect in the speaker, induce me to suppose, that 
tliis line originally stood thus : 

Jffis death 's upon hhriy madam, but not dead. Steepens. 

' darkling — ] i. e . without light. So, in The 7\yo angry 

"Women of Abingtony 1599 : 

— my mother hath a totcVv, '^'oxtt ''wSSa 
Cot& darkling up and dovfiv?' SteenieTw, 
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The varying shore o* the world!' — O Antony t 
Antony, Antony! — Chamnian, help;^ help, Iras; 
Help, friends below ; let 's draw him hither. 

jint. Peace: 

Not Caesar's valour hath overthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itself. 

Cleo, So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony ; but woe 'tis so ! / 

Ant, I am dying, Egypt, dying ;3 only 
I here imp6rtune death' a while, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips.— 

Cleo, I dare not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, pardon,) 1 dare not, 
Lest I be taken v not the imperious show 

^ O thou *u«. 
Burn the great tphere thou nuyc*st in .''-darkling stand 
Tht varying shore o* the loor/d/"] Thou is wanting in the old 
copy, and was supplied by Mr. Pope, whose reading maybe jus- 
tified on the authority of a similar passag>e in Timdn of Athens: 
** Thou sun, that comfort'st, burn !" Stetvens. 

She desires tlie sun to bum his own orb, the vehicle of light, 
And then the earth will be dark, yohnson. 

The varying shore o* the vforld/ i. e. of the earth, where light 
and darkness m.ike an inccssunt variation. Warburton. 

According to the philosophy which prevailed from the age of 
Aristotle to that of Shakspcare, and long since, the sun was a 
planet, and was whirled round the cailh by the motion of a solid 
sphere in which it was fixed.— If the sun therefore was to set fire 
to tlie sphere, so as to consume it, the consequence must be, that 
itself, for want of support, must drop through, and wander in 
endless space ; and in this case the earth would be involved in 
endless night. Heath. 

^ Charniian, help; &c.] Old copy — 

** Tlie varriiig shore o' tli' world. O Antony, Antony, Antony, 
" Helpe Charmian, helpc Iras helpe : helpe friends 
" Below, let 's draw him hither." 

For the sake of somewhat like metre, one word has been 
omitted and otliers ti'ansposed, Steevens. 

^ EgypU dying;] Perhaps this line was originally com- 
pleted by a further repetition of the participle j and stood thus : 
/ aTti dying, ^gypU dying, dying ; only &c. Steevens. 

* / here imp6rtune death &c.] I solicit death to delay ; or, I 
trouble death by keeping him in waiting. Johnson. 

* Cleo. / dare not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, tardon,) I dare not, 
JLest I be taken :\ Aivtoivy Vs ^\x^^^^^ \.^\i^ ^"Ock.^ ^^^X ^^v'^sjs^ 
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Of the full-fortun'd Caesar^ ever shall 

Be brooch'd with me i' if knife, drugs, sei'pents, have 

monument, and tells Cleopatra that he there importunes death, 
till he can lay his last kiss upon her lips, which was intimating 
to her his desire that she should come to him for that purpose. 
She considers it in that light, and tells him that she dares not. 

M Mason. 
Antony has just said that he only solicits death to delay his 
end, till he has given her a fare wel kiss. To this she replies that 
she dares not; and, in our author's licentious diction, she may 
mean, that she, now above in the monument, does not dare to 
descend that he may take leave of her. But, from the defect of 
the metre in the second hne, I think it more probable that a word 
was omitted by th compositor, and that the poet >^Tote : 
/ dare not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not descend. 
Lest I be taken. 
Mr. Theobald amends the passage differently, by adding to the 
end of Antony's speech — Come down. Malone. 

Theobald's insertion seems misplaced, and should be made at 
the end of the next line but one. 1 would therefore read : 
/ lay upon thy lips. 

Cleo. / dare not, dear, 

(Dear my lord, pardon,) I dare not come down. Ritton. 

« Of the full-fortun'd C<iesar — ] So, in Othello: 

" What Vifull'fortune doth the thick-lips owe ?** Malone. 

7 Be brooch'd with me;'\ Be brooch* d, i. e. adorned. A brooch 
was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Poetaster : " Honour 's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at aU 
times." Again, in his Staple of News: 

" The very brooch o' the bench, gem of the city." 
Again, in The Magnetic^ Lady : 

** The brooch to any true state cap in Europe." 

The Rev. Mr. Lambe observes, in his notes on the ancient me- 
trical History of Flodden Field, that brooches, in the North, are 
buckles set with stones, such as those with which shirt-bosoms 
and handkerchiefs ai*e clasped. Steevens, 
Be brooch'd with me ; 

Brooch is properly a bodkin, or some such instrument, (origi- 
nally a spit) and ladies' bodkins being headed with gems, it 
sometimes stands for an ornamental trinket or jewel in general, 
in which sense it is perhaps used at present ; or as probably in 
its original one, for pinned up, as we now say /«n up tfie basket^ 
brooch'd with wie, i. e. pinned up, completed with having me to 
adorn his triumph. Percy. 

A brooch is always an ornament; whether a buckle or pin for 
the breast, hat or hair, or whatever other shape it may assume. 
A broach is a spit: the spires of churches are likewise so called 
in the northern counties, a& Damto^ broacK Bro^c^d^ vs^'^iia^ 
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Edge, sting, or operation,^ I am safe : 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes. 
And still conclusion,'* shall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me. — But come, come, Antony, — 
Help me, my women,— .we must draw thee up; — 
Assist, good friends. 

j^nt. O, quick, or I am gone. 

Cieo, Here 's spoil, indeed!' — How heavy weighs my 
lord! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness,^ 
That makes the weight: Had I great Juno's power, 
The strong-wing'd Mercury should fetch thee up, 
And set thee by Jove's side. Yet come a little,— 
Wishers were ever fools ; — O, come, come, come ; 

[TV/cy draw Antony u/i. 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou hast liv'd:^ 

text, certainly means adorned, as it has been properly explained 
by Mr. Steevens. Ritson. 

* if knife i drugs, serpents, have 

Er.^e, sting, or operation,'] Here is the same irregular posi- 
tion of the words, that Mr. Warner would avoid or amend in 
HurrUet; and yet Shakspeare seems to have attended to this 
matter in the play before us. Act III, sc. ii. Toilet. 

This tliought occurs in ^een Elizabeth's Entertainment in Suf- 
folke and Norfolke, by Chui*chyard, no date, 4to. where Beautie 
says — 

" If he do dye, by mightic Jove I sweare 
** I will not live, ifsvsord or knife be found'* &c. 
Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre .• 

** If fires be hot, knives sluup, or waters deep, 

" Untied I still my virgin knot will keep." Steevens. 

* — still conclusion.'] Sedate determination ; silent coolness 
of resolution. Johnson. 

^ Here *s sport, iruleed/] I suppose the meaning of these strange 
words is, here V trifling, you do not work in earnest. Johnson. 

Perhaps, rather, here 's a curious game, the last we shall ever 
play with Antony ! Or, perhaps, she is thinking of fishing with 
a line, a diversion of which we have been already told she was 
fond. Shakspeai'e has introduced ludicrous ideas with as much 
incongruity in other places. Malone. 

Cleopatra, perhaps, by this affected levity, this phrase which 
has no determined signification, only wishes to inspire Antony 
with cheerfulness, and encourage those who ai'e engaged in the 
melancholy tusk of di-awing him up into the monument. Steevens. 

2 ■ itito heaviness,"^ \lea.V\Y^<i^^\%V^^c<t\i^vi^^'3^5ii^;\:s5^!s^ 
sorrow SknCiv:eight. Malone. 
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Quicken with kissing ;* had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 

jilL A heavy sight! 

jint, I am dying, Egypt, dying: 
Give me some wine,^ and let me speak a little. 

Cleo, No, let me speak ; and let me rail so high. 
That the false housewife Fortune^ break her wheel) 
Provok'd by my offence. 

jint. One word, sweet queen : 

Of Caesar seek your honour, with your safety.— O I 

Cleo, They do not go together. 

Ant, Gentle, hear me : 

None about Caesar trust, but Proculeius. 

Cleo. My resolution, and my hands, I '11 trust; 
None about Caesar. 

Ant. The miserable change^ now at my end. 
Lament nor sorrow at: but please your thoughts^ 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes 

^ where thou hast ih^d:'] Old copy — when thou, &c. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* ^licken luith kissing;'] That is. Revive by my kiss, yohnson. " 
So, in Hey wood's Royal King y 1637: 

** And quickens most where he would most destroy." 

Steevens. 

* Give me sonne voine, &C.3 This circumstance, like almost every 
other, Shakspeare adopted fi'om Plutarch. Sir Thomas North, 
in his translation, says — " Antony made her cease from lament- 
ing, an^ called for wine, either because he was athirst, or else 
for that thereby to hasten his death. When he had dronke he, 
earnestly prayed her, and persuaded that she would seeke to save 
her life, if she could possible, without reproache and dishonour : 
and that she should chiefly trust Proculeius above any man else 
about Csesar." Steevens. 

^ houseviife Fortune — ] This despicable line has occurred 

before, yohnson. 

See As you Like it. Vol. V, p. 16, n. 8: "Let us sit, and 
mock the good housewife Fortime from her wheel," &c. Malone, 

'^ The Tnrserahle change &c.] This speech stands thus in Sip 
Thomas North's translation of Plutarch : " As for himself, she 
should not lament nor sorrow for the miserable change of his 
fortune at the end of his days; but rather, that she should think 
him the more fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he 
had received, considering that while he lived, he was the no- 
blest and greatest prince of the world, and that now he was 
overcome, not cowardly, but valiantly, atRQT£v?ccv>>i^ ^wa'Oas.^i^'^- 
man.*^ Steevens. 
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Wherein I liv'd, the greatest prince o* the world, 

The noblest : and do now not basely die. 

Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to 

My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 

Valiantly vanquished. Now, my spirit is going; 

I can no more. [^Diet. 

Cleo. Noblest of men, woo *t die ? 

Ilast thou no care of me ? shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a stye ?— O, sec, my women, 
The crown o' the earth doth melt:— My lord!— - 
O, withered is the garland of the war. 
The soldier's pole^ is fallen ; young boys, and ^rls, 
Are level now with men: the odds is g^ne, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.'' rShe/aints, 

Char, O, qidctncss, lady! 

Iras. She is dead too, our sovereign. 

Char, Lady, — 

Iraa, Madam, — 

Char. O madam, madam, madam! 

Iraa, Royal Egypt! 

Empress! 

Char, Peace, peace, Iras. 

Cleo. No more, but e*en a woman ;^ and commanded 

• The soldier's pole — ] He at whom the soldiers pointed, as at 
•a pageant held high for observution. Johnson. 

' — the odds is gone. 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting vioon.^ So, in Macbeth: 
•* — from this instunt 
" There 's nothing serious in mortality : 
" All is but toys ; renown, and grace, is dead; 
" The wine of life is drawn, ana the mere lees 
** Is left this vault to brag on." Malone. 

^ No more, but e'en a v}om,an;'] Cleopatra is discoursing with 
her women ; but she naturally replies to Iras, who had addressed 
herself to her, and not to Charmian, who only interposed to pre- 
vent Iras from continuing to speak. Strike out the speech of 
Charmii'ii, which i.s said aside to Iras, and the sense will beevi- 
deiit. Iras addresses Cleopatra by the titles of Royal Egypt and 
Empress! which Cleopatra rejects as ill suited to her present 
condition ; and s'avs, sVve \a t\o icvw^t \iv\\v^i*tjate of elevation, but 
on a level w'it\^ t\\e reslo^XveT st^. M. Ma«w, 

Iras has just said,— Uo^'^\ ^^V^^ ILm^Tt^^l Cv-^^^i^ftx^^^re).- 
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By such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
Ajid does the meanest chares.^ — It were for me 
To throw my scepter at the injurious gods ; 
To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 
Till they had stolen our jewel. All 's but naught ; 
Patience is sottish ; and impatience does 
Become a dog that 's mad : Then is it sin 
'^ rush into the secret bouse of death, 
Ere death dare come to us ?— How do you, women ? 
What, what? good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian? 
My noble girls ! — Ah, women, women I look, 
Our lamp is spent, it 's out : — Good sirs, take heart : — 

[^To the Guard below. 
Wc *D bury him: and then, what 's brave, what 's noble« 
Let 's do it after the high JRoman fashion. 
And make death proud to take us. Come, away: 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 
Ah, women, women ! come ; we have no friend 
But resolution, and the bnefest end. 

[JSia:eunt; those above bearing q^ Antony's Body^ 

pletes the sentence, (without taking notice of the uitervening 

words spoken by Charmian,) — Empress " no more ; but e'en a 

woman," now on a level with the meanest of my sex. So, in Ju' 

Uus C<esar, Act I, sc. iii. Cassius says — 
** No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
** To our attempts. Am I not stayed for ^ Cinna?** 

to which Cinna replies, without taking any notice of the latter 

^wrords [Am I not stay'd for ?3 : 
" 1 am glad on 't." 

i. e. I am glad that Casca is incorporate to our attempte. See also 

Vol. XIll, p. 50, n. 8. 

The old copy reads — but in a woman. The emendation \va.s 

made by Dr. Johnson. The same eri'or has happened in many 

other places in tliese plays. See Vol. V, p. 181, n. 7. Malone. 
Peace, peace, Iras, is said by Charmian, when she sees the 

queen recovering, and thinks speecli troublesome. Johnson. 

^ • the meanest chares.] i. e. task-work. Hence our term 

chare -'woman. So, in Heywood's Bape (f Lucrece, 1630 : *' She, 
like a gt>od wife, is teachings her servants sundiy chares" Again, 
in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 



** spms, 



** Cards, and does cJiare-work.^'' 



Again, in Warner's Albion's England, ch. 91, Robin Goodfcl- 
low savs — 

" And at my crumnied messe of milke, each night from 

maid or dan*c, 
" To do their chares, as they svvpipos*^^ %t.Q.. Sttwtus, ^ 

VOL. XllL Kk. 
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ACT v.... SCENE I. 

Caesar's Camfi before Alexandria. 

Enter CiESAR) Agrippa, Dolabella, Mec^nas,*^ Cal- 
lus, pRocuLEius, and Others, 

Cas, Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 
Being so frustrate, tell him, he mocks us by 
The pauses that he makes.** 

3 Enter Casar, Agrippa^ Dolabeila, and [Old copy] Menas, O'c.'^ 
But Menas and Meneci'ates, we may remember, were two fa- 
mous pirates, linked with Sextus Pompeius, and who assisted 
him to infest the Italian coast. We no where leani, expressly, 
in the play, that Menas ever attached himself to Octavius's party. 
Notwithstanding" the old folios concur in marking* the entrance 
thus, yet in the two places in the scene, where tliis character is 
made to speak, they have marked in the margin, Mec so that, 
as Dr. Thirlby sagaciously conjectured, we must cashier Menas, 
and substitute Mec»nas in his room. Menas, indeed, deserted 
to Caesar no less tlian twice, and was preferred by him. But 
tlicn we are to consider, Alexandria was taken, and Antony 
killed himself, anno U. C. 723. Menas made tlie second revolt 
over to Augustus, U. C 717; and the next year was slain at the 
siege of Belgrade, in Pannonia, five years before the death of 
Antony. Theobald. 

* Being so frustrate, teil him, he mocks [us by] 
The pauses that he m,akes.'\ Frustrate, lor frustrated, was the 
language of Shakspeare's time. So, in The Tempest: 

** and the sea mocks 

** Okw frustrate seai'ch by land." 
So, consuinmate for consummated, contaviinate for contaminated, 
&c. 

Ag^n, in Holland's translation of Suetonius, 1606 : " But tlie 
designment both of the one and the other were defeated and 
frustrate by reason of Piso his death.*' 

Th^ last two words of the fu*st of these lines are not found in 
the old copy. The defect of the metre shows tliat somewhat 
was omitted, and the passage, by tlie omission, was rendered un- 
intelligible. 

When in tlie lines just quoted, the sea is said to mock the 
search of those who were seeking on the land for a body that had 
been drowned in the ocean, this is easily understood. But in tliat 
before us the case is very different. When Antony himself made 
these pauses, would he mock, or laugh at them ? and what is the 
meaning of m,ocking a pause ? 

In Meoiurefor Measure, the concluding word of a line was 
omitted, &nd in like manner has been supplied : 

'' How I may formally m persow b^iai* \jv\cr\ 
^' Like a true friar." 
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Dol. Caesar, I shall.* [iJxiVDciL. 

Ag^n, in Romeo andyuiiet, 1599, and 1623 : 
** And hide me with a dead man in his/' 
shroud or tomb bein^ omitted. 
Ag^n, in Hamtety 4to. 1604 : 

" Thus conscience doth make cowards." 
the words ofut all being omitted. 
Again, ioidtm: 

" Seeming to feel this blow," &c. 
instead of 

** — Then senseless Ilium, 
" Seeming to feel this blow." 
See also note on the words — ** m.ock the meat it feeds on,*' in 
Othello^ Act III, sc. iii. 

And similar omissions have happened in many other plays. 
Sec Vol. XI, p. 67, n. 5. 

In further support of the emendation now made, it may be ob- 
served, that the word mock^ of wliich our author makes frequent 
use, is almost always employed as I suppose it to have been used 
here. Thus, in King Lear : " Pray do not mock ?ne." Again, in 
Jdeasurefar Measure: 

** You do blaspheme the good in m.ocking 'me.'* 
Agjdn, in All's Well that Ends Well: 

" You barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves," 
** And Tjwci us viith our bareness." 
Again, in the play before us : 

** — that nod unto the world, 
" And mock our eyes 'with air." 
. The second interpretation given by Mr. Steevens, in the fol- 
lowing note, is a just interpretation of the text as now regulated; 
but extracts from the words in the old copy a meaning, which, 
without those that 1 have supplied, they certainly do not afford. 

Malone, 
1 have left Mr. Malone's emendation in the text ; though, to 
complete the measure, we might read — frustratec/, or — 

Being so frustrate^ tell him., that he m,ocks &c. 
as 1 am well convinced we are not yet acquainted with the full 
and exact meaning of the verb Tnock, as sometimes employed by 
Shakspeure. In Othello it is used again with equal departure 
from its common acceptation. 

My explanation of the words — He mocks the pauses that he 
makes, is as follows : He pl.'iys wantonly with the intervals of 
time wliich he sliould improve to his own preservation. Or the 
meaning may be — Being thus defeated in all his eflTorts, and left 
witliout resource, tell him that these effected pauses and delays 
of his in yielding himself up to me, are mere idle mockery. Hie 
mocks the pauses, may be a licentious mode of expression for— 
he makes a mockery of us by these pauses; i. e. he trifles with us. 

SteCTJCtvs . 

' Casar, I shall.'] I make no doubt but. M sXvoviX!^ >a^ ^''^2^*^^ 
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Enter Dercetas, ivith the Sword o/* Antony. 

Cas, Wherefore is that? and what art thou, that dar'st 
Appear thus to us?^ 

Der. - I am call'd Dercetas ; 

Mark Antony I serv'd, who best was worthy 
Best to be serv'd: whilst he stood up, and spoke^ 
He was my master; and I wore my life, 
To spend upon his haters: If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 
1 *11 be to Caesar; if thou pleasest not, 
I yield thee up my life. 

Caa, What is 't thou say'st ? 

Der, I say, O Caesar, Antony is dead. 

Caa, The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack : The round world should have shook 
Lions into civil streets,^ 

here, that Dolabella g^s out. 'Tis reasonable to imagine he 
should presently depart upon Caesar's command $ so that the 
speeches )>laced to him in the sequel of this scene, must be trans- 
lerred to Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute. Besides, that 
Dolabella should be g^ne out appears fi*om this, that when Cae- 
sar asks for him, he recollects that he had sent him on business. 

Theobald. 
' • — thu& to usP"] i. e. with a drawn and bloody sword in thy 
hand. Steevens, 

' — The round V)orld should have shook 

Lioru into civil streets, &C.3 I think here is a line lost, after 

which it is in vain to go in quest. The sense seems to have been 

* this : T/te round viorld should have shook, and this great alteration 

of the system of things should send lions into streets, and citizens 

into dens. There is sense still, but it is harsh and violent. Johnson. 

I believe we should read— A greater crack than this: The 
rumV world, i. e.the general disruption of elements should have 
shook &c. Shakspeare seems to mean that the death of so great 
a man ought to have produced effects similar to those which 
might be expected from the dissolution of the universe, when all 
distinctions shall be lost. To shake any thing out, is a phrase in 
common use among* our ancient wi'iters. So Holinshed, p. 743 : 
*• God's providence shaking men out ^f their shifts of supposed 
safetie," &c. ^ 

Perhaps, however, -Shakspeare might mean nothing more here 
than mei»ely an earthquake, in which the sliaking of the round 
world was to be so violent as to toss the inhabitants of woods 
into cities, and the inhabitants of cities into woods. Steevens. 

The sense, I think, is complete and plain, if we consider shook 
(more properly shaken) as the participle past of a verb active.. 
The metre would be improved if the lines were distributed thus : 
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And citizens to their dens :-— The death of Antony 
Is nbt a single doom ; in the name lay 
A moiety of the world. 
Der. He is dead, Caesar; 

— — T%e round voorld should hanie shook 

Lions into civil streets^ and citizens 

Into their dens. Tynahitt. 
The defect of the metre stronji^ly supports Dr. Johnson's c<ai- 
Jecture, that something is lost. Perhaps the passage orig^ioally 
stood thus: 

The breaiing of so great a thing should maie 

A greater crack. The round world should have shook / 

Thrown hungiy lions into civil streetsy 

And citizens to their dens. 
In this very page, five entire lines between the word shook in 
my note, and the same word in Mr. T}Twhitt's note, were omit' 
ted by the compositor in tlie original proof sheet. 

That the words — " The round world should have shook," con- 
tain a distinct proposition, and have no immediate connection 
tifith the next line, may be inferred from hence ; that Shak- 
■peare, when be means lo describe a violent derangement of na- 
ture, almost always mentions the earth's shaking, or being other- 
wise convulsed ; and in these passages constantly employs the 
word shook, or some synonymous word, as a neutral verb. ThudL 
in Macbeth : 

*' ^— The obscure bird 

" Chimour'd the live-long night : some say, the earth 

** Wus fev'rous, and did shake." 
Agsdn, in Coriolanus : 

" — - as if tlie vjorld 

" Was fev'rous, and did tremble." 
Again, in Pericles : 

« Sir, 

" Our lodgings standing bleak upon the sea> 

** ^hook, as the earth cUd quake" 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. I : 

" I say, the earth did shake, when I was bom.— 

" O, then the earth shook, to see tlic heavens on fire^ 

" And not in fear of your nativity." 
Again, in King Lear : 

** — thou 9\['shakiTig thunder, 

** Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 

** Crack nature's moulds." 
This circumstance, in my apprehension, strongly confirms Dj*. 
Johnson's suggestions that some words have been omitted in the 
next line, ana is equally adverse to Mr. T^Twhitt's emendation. 
The words omitted were probably in the middle of the line 
which originally might have stood thus in the MS .: 

** Lions been hurtled into civil streets, 

•* And citizens to their dens. Malojie. 

JKk3 
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Not by a public minister of justice, 

Nor by a hired knife ; but that self hand, 

Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend i^,^ 

Splitted the heart.— This is his sword, 

I robb'd his wound of it; behold it stain'd 

With his most noble blood. 

C««. Look you sad, friends I 

Tke gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings^ 
To wash the eyes of kings.^ 

^gr. And strange it is, 

That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted deeds. 

Mec, His taints and honours 

Waged equal with him.^ 

^gr, A rarer spirit never 

Did steer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Caesar is touch'd. ' 

Mec. When such a spacious mirror 's set before hiiQ) 
Be iDeeds nAist see himself. 

Cir#» O Antony ! 

I hare fbUow'd thee to this;— -But we do lance 
Diseases in our bodies :' I must perforce 

* -•— a tidinga -—3 Thus the second folio. In the first, the ar- 
ticle had been casually omitted. JSteevent. 

* ■ but it i# a tiding* 

To foash the eyet of lings.'] That is. May the gods rebuke tjm^ 
if this be not tidings to maie tings weep, 
Mut, ag^ain, for ^not, yohnson. 

* Waged equal noith Aim.] For vtagedy [the reading of the first 
felioy] the modem editions have vseighed. yohnson. 

It is not easy to determine the precise meaning of the word 
T»age. In Othello it occurs again : 

** To wake and vjage a danger profitless." 
It may signify to oppose. The sense will then be, his taints and 
honours were an equal match; i. e. were opposed to each other 
in just proportions, like the counterparts of a wager. Steevens. 

Read — vxigh, with the second folio, where it is only misspelled 
V>ay. So, in Shore's Wife, by A. Chute, 1593 : 
" notes her myndes disquyet 

•* To be 80 g^eat she seemes downe Koayed by it." JRitson, 

"^ — But TOc do lance 
Diseases in our bodies:"] [Old copy-^launch. — ] Launch was 
the ancient, and is still the vulgar pronunciation of lance. Nurses 
always talk of launching the gums of children^ when they have 
diScalty in cutting teeth. 
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Have shown to thee such a declining day, 

Or look on thine; we could not stall together 

In the whole world : But yet let me lament^ 

With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts^ 

That thou, my brother, my competitor 

In top of all design, my mate in empire, 

Friend and companion in the front of war^ 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts^ did kindle, — ^that our star^ 

Unreconciliable, should divide 

Our equahiess to this.^— Hear me, good friendsy— • 

But I will tell you at some meeter season ; 

Enter a Messenger. 
The business of this man looks out of him, 
Wc *11 hear him what he say s.— Whence arc you ?* 
Me9s, A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mistress,* 

/ hanefoU<imed thee, says Cxsar, to thu ; i. e. I have pursued 
diee, till I compelled thee to self-destruction. But, adds the 
speaker, (at once extenuating his own conduct, and considering 
the deceased as one with whom he had been united by the ties 
of relationship as well as policy, as one who had been a part of 
himself,) the violence, with which I proceeded, was not my 
choice ; I have done but by him as we do by our own naturtu 
bodies. I have employed force, where force only could be effec- 
tiud. I have shed the blood of the irreclaimable Antony, on the 
Mme principle that we lance a disease incurable by gentler means. 

Steevene. 

When we have any bodily complaint, that is curable by scari- 
fying, we use the lancet ; and if we neglect to do so, we are de- 
stroyed by it. Antony was to me a disease ; and by his being cut 
oS, I am made whole. We could not both have lived in the world 
together. 

Launch, the word in the old copy, is only the old spelling of 
iaunce. See Minsheu's Dictionary, in v. 

So also Daniel, in one of his Sonnets : 

** — sorrow's tooth ne'er rankles more, 

** Than when it bites, but launchetk not the sore." Maione. 

3 ■ his thoughts — ] His is here used for its. M. Mason. 

* Our egualness to this."] That is, should have made us, in our 
equality of fortune, cL Agree to a pitch like this, that one of us 
must die. yohnson* 

* — Whence are you P"] The defective metre of this line, and 
the irregular reply to it, may autliorize a supposition that it ori- 
ginally stood thus : 

We *ll hear hivi tvAaf he sayt'^^Whence, and who are you? 

Steevenf. 
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Confin'd in all she has» her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instruction ; 
That she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she *s forced to. 

C<f«. Bid her have good heart; 

She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honourable and how kindly we^ 
Determine for her : for Caesar cannot live 
To be ungentle.^ 

Mesa. So the gods preserve thee I [^ExU. 

Caa, Come hither, Proculeius ; Go, and say. 
We purpose her no shame : give her what comforts 
The quality of her passion shall require ; 
Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us: for her life in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph :'' Go, 
And, with your speediest, bring us what she says. 
And how you find of her. 

JPro, Caesar, I shall. [^ExU Pro* 

Caa. Gallus, go you along. — Where 's Dolabella, 
To second Proculeius ? [Exit Gal. 

jfgr, Mec. Dolabella! 

^ A poor Egyptian yet. The queen my mistress, &c.] If this punc- 
ttUKtion be right, the man means to say, that he is yet an Mgyp- 
Jian, that is yet a servant of the ^een of Mgypt, though soon to be- 
come a subject of Rome, yohnson. 

^ Mov) honourable and hovj kindly nae — ] Our author often uses 
adjectives adverbially. So, in yulius Cossar : 

•* Yomig man, thou could'st not die more honourable.*' 

See also Vol. VIII, p. 302, n. 6. The modern editors, however, 
all read — honourably. J^f alone, 

® for Caesar cannot live 

To be ungentle.'] The old copy has leave. Mr. Pope made the 
emendation. Malone. 

■' • > her lifo in JRome 

Would be eternal in our triumph .•] Hanmer reads, judiciously 
enough, but without necessity : 

Would be etemalling our triumph : 
The sense is, If she dies here, she iiull be forgotten, but if I send 
her in triumph to Rome, her m.e7nory and my glory will be eter- 
nal, yohnson. 

The following passage in The Scourge of Venus, 8cc. a poeifr, 
'ttl4f, will sufficiently support tlie old reading : 

" If some foule-sweWmg ebow c\cw\!3k."wo\M.^^>\^ 
*' J?or her to hide herseVI ctcrtvol hi.*' Sttcwro 
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C£9, Let him alone, for I remember now 
)iow he 's employed ; he shall in time be ready. 
Go with me to my tent; where you shall see 
How hardly I was drawn into this war; 
How calm and gentle 1 proceeded still 
In all my writings: Go with me, and see 
What I can show in this. ^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

Alexandria. A Room in the Monument, 

Enter Cleopatra,^ Charmian, and Iras. 

Cleo, My desolation does begin to make 
A better life: 'Tis paltry to be Caesar; 
Not being fortune, he 's but fortune's knave,* 
A minister of her will; And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar's nurse and Cxsar's.^ 

* Enter Cleopatra, &c.] Our author, here, (as in King Memry 
Villi Vol. XI, p. 334, n. 8,) has attempted toexhilnt at once tte 
outside and the inside of a building. It would be impossiblje to 
represent this scene in any way on the stage, but by making 
Cleopatra and her attendants speak all their speeches till the 
queen is seized, within the monument. MaUne, 

* '-'-^ fortune^ 9 kna^y"] The servant of fortime. Johnson. 

^ — — And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change; 
Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The beggar's nurse and Casar^s."] The difficulty of the pas- 
sag^, if any difficulty there be, arises only from this, that the act 
of suicide, and the state which is the eflfect of suicide, are con- 
founded. Voluntary death, says she, is an act v)hich bolts ufi, 
change ; it produces a state. 

Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung. 
The beggar^ s nurse and Ccesar^s. 
Which has no long-cr need of the gross and terrene sustenance^ 
in the use of which Caesar and the bcg-gar are on a level. 

The speech is abrupt, but perturbation in such a state is sutely 
natiu*al. Johnson. 

It has been already said in this play, that 

" our dungy earth alike 

^^ Feeds man as beisU^' ■ ■ 
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JSnteTf to the Gates of the Monument^ Proculeius, Gal- 

Lus, and Soldiers, 

Pro. Caesar sends greeting to the queen of Egypt ; 
And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean'st to have him grant thee. 

Cleo. [nvithin] What 's thy name ? 

Pro, My name is Proculeius. 

Cleo. [withi7i'] Antony 

Did tell me of you, bade me trust you ; but 
1 do not greatly care to be deceived, 
That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him, 
That majesty, to keep-decorum, must 
No less beg than a kinp,dom: if he please 
To ^ive me conquer'd Egypt for my son, 
He ijives me so much of mine own, as I 
Will kneel to him with thanks.'^ 

Pro, Be of good cheer ; 

You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing : 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who is so full of grace, that it flows over 
On all that need ; Let me report to him 
Your sweet dependency ; and you shall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindness,* 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to 

Cleo, \jwithin\ Pray you, tell him 

# 

And Mr. Toilet observes, " that in Herodotus^ B. Ill, the i£thio- 
pian king, upon hearing a description of the nature of wheat, re- 
plied, that he was not at all surprized, if men, who eat nothing 
but dung, did not attain a longer life.'* Shakspeare has the same 
epithet in The Winter's Tale: 

** the face to sweeten 

** Of the whole dungy earth." — 
Again, in Timon: 

" — the earth 's a thief 

" That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 

" From general excretnent?* Steevens. 

* He gives me so much ofinXne oion, as / 

Will kneel to him vjith thanks."] 1 would read — and I, instead 
»f — as I. M. Mason. 
. I believe the old reading to be the true one. Steevens. 

* — that will pray in aid for kindness."] Praying in aid is a 
.term used for a petition made in a court of justice for the calling 
in of help from another that hattiaiwVatj&reatiivtbe cause in que«- 
tfaiz. JSTa/imer, 
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I am his fortune's vassal,' and I send him 
The greatness he has got.^ I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i' the face. 

Pro. This I *11 report, dear lady. 

Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pitied 
Of him that caus'd it. 

Gal. You see how easily she may be surpriz'd; 

^Here Proculeius. and two of the Gtuird^ ascend 
(he Monument by a Ladder filaced against a Win" 
dowj and having descended, come behind Cleopa- 
tra. Some of the Guard unbar and open the Gates.'' 

• — send him 
The greatness he has got."] I allow him to be my conqueror ; 
I own his superiority with complete submission. Johnson. 
A kindred idea seems to occur in The Tempest: 
** Then, as m>y gift, and thy own acquisition, 
** Wortliily purchas'd, take my daughter." Steevens. 
Jolmson has mistaken the meaning of this passage, nor will 
the words bear the construction he gives them. It appears to me, 
that by the greatness he has got, she means her crown which he 
has won ; and 1 suppose tliat when she pronounces these words, 
she delivers to Proculeius either her crown, or some other ensign 
of royalty. J^f. Mason. 

^ In tlie old copy there is no stage -direction. That which is 
now inserted is foiTned on the old translation of Plutarch: ** Pro- 
cuieius came to the gates that were veiy thicke and strong, and 
surely barred; but yet there were so7tie cranews through the 
which her voyce might be heard, and so they without understood 
that Cleopatra demaunded tlie kingdome of Egypt for her sonnes: 
and that Pi*oculeius amiswered her, that she should be of good 
checre and not b^saffrayed to refer all unto Caesar. After he 
had viewed the place very well, he came and reported her aun- 
swere unto Caesar : who immediately sent Gallus to speak once 
againe with her, and bad him puiposely hold her with talk, 
whilst Proculeius did set up a ladder agaiiist that high windowe by 
the which Antonius was tresed up, and came down into the monum,ent 
with two of his vien hard by the gate, where Cleopati'a stood t* 
hear what Gallus said unto her. t)ne of her women which was 
shut in her monument with her, sawe Proculeius by cbaunce, 
as he came downe, and slu'eeked out, O, poore Cleopatra, thou, 
art taken. Then when she sawe Proculeius behind her as she 
came from the gate, she thouglit to ha\ e stubbed licrself with a 
short dagger she wore of purpose by her side. But Proculeius 
came sodainly upon her, and taking her by lK>th the hands, sayd 
imto her, Cleopatra, hrst thou shalt doe thy selfe great wvoi\^^ 
and secondly unto Carsar, to deprive \Vm\ o£ t\\e occ*as\ow vslW^ v$^- 
portunitie openlie to shew his vauntage soyCl lu^tci^, \xw^ Vo ^^ 
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Guard her till Caesar corac^ 

[_To PaocuLEius a7id the Guard. Exit Gallus. 

his enemies cause to accuse the most courteous and noble prince 
that ever was, and to appeache him as though he were a cruel 
and mercilesse man, that were not to be trusted. So, even as he 
spake the word, he tooke her dagger from her, and shooke her 
clothes for feare of any poyson hidden about her." J^lone. 

* Gal. Tou see hovo easily she may be surprized; 
Guard her till Casar come.'] [Mr. Rowe (and Mr. Pope fol- 
h>wed him) allotted this speech to Charm.ian.'] This blunder was 
for want of knowing, or observing, the historical fact. When 
Caesar sent Proculeius to the queen, he sent Gallus afVer him 
with new instructions ; and while one amused Cleopatra with 
propositions from Caesar, through the crannies of the monument, 
the other scaled it by a ladder, entered it at a window back- 
ward, and made Cleopatra, and those with her, prisoners. I 
have reformed the passage, therefore, (as, I am persuaded, the 
author designed it,) from the authority of Plutarch. [Mr. Theo- 
bald gives — Tou see how easily &c. to Gallus,* and Guard her &c. 
to Proculeius.] Theobald. 

Tliis line, in the first edition, is given to Proculeius ; and to 
kim it certainly belongs, tliough perhaps misplaced. I would 
put it at the end of his foregoing speech : 
Where he for grace is kneel*d to. 

[Aside to GaUus.] You see hoiv easily she may be surprized; 
Then, while Cleopatra makes a formal answer, Gallus, upon 
the hint given, seizes her, and Proculeius, interrupting the civi- 
lity of his answer : 

your plight is pitied 
Of him, that caused it. 
cries out : 

Guard her till Ceesar com,e. yohnson. 
To this speech, as well as the preceding. Pro. [i. e. Procu- 
leius] is prefixed in the old copy. It is clear, from the passage 
quoted from Plutarch in the following note, that this was an er- 
ror of the compositor's at the press, and that it belongs to Gal- 
lus; who, after Proculeius hath, according to his suggestion, as- 
cended tlie monument, goes out to inform Cxsar that Cleopatra 
is taken. That Caesar was informed immediately of Cleopatra's 
being taken, appears from Dolabella's first speech to Proculeius 
on his entry. See p. 387 : 
** Proculeius, 

** What tliou hast done, thy master Caesar knows," &c. 
This information, it is to be presumed, Caesar obtained from 
Gallus. 

The stage -directions being very imperfect in this scene in the 
old copy, no exit is here marked ; but as Gallus afterwards en- 
ters along with Caesar, it was undoubtedly the author's intention 
that he should here go out. lntYYeTftodet\\^^\Vvwv%,>ib\&,^^^ell 
*s the prccediag speech, is given lo "Pyoc\3X€vols, >iJMsv3L.^ >i^^ 
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Iraa. Royal queen I 

Char. O Cleopatra 1 thou art taken, queen \ 

Clco. Quick, quick, good hands. [Drawing a Dagger, 

Pro, Hold, worthy lady, hcrfd : 

[Seizes and (Uaarma her* 
I)o not yourself such wrong, who are in this 
Reliev'd, but not betray'd. 

Cleo. What, of death too, 

That rids our dogs of languish?^ 

Fro, Cleopatrsi, 

Do not abuse my master's bounty, by 
The undoing of yourself: let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come foith. 

Citeo. Where art thou, death? 

Come hither, come ! come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars !* 

Pro, O, temperance, lady ! 

Cleo, Sir, I will eat no meat, I '11 not drink, sir ; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I '11 not sleep neither :* This mortal house I '11 ruinj 
Do Caesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your master's court; 
Nor once be ch^stis'd with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up. 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me I rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring I rather make 

error in the old co])y clearly shows that tvao speakers were in- 
tended. MaloM, 

* ■ languish ?~\ So, in Romeo and Juliet, Act I, sc. ii : 
** One desperate grief cure with another's languish** 

Steevens. 
^ Worth viany babts and beggars /] Why, death, wilt thou not 
rather seize a queen, than employ thy force upon babes and beg- 
gars. Johnson. 

^ If idle talk «/// once be necessary, 
I* II not sleep neither:^ I 'will not eat, and if it tuill be neces- 
sary novjfor once to waste a moment in idle talk of my purpose, / 
viiu not sleep neither. In common coivversstVVoxv vie c>^\,ew\i&^ "wXl 
be, with as little rcJation to futurity. As, li^ovj \ ^ss\ ^<^vci.^i*^ 
t^U/defit for me to dine first. Johmon, 
VOL, XllL I^V 
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My country's high pyramidcs my gibbe^ 
And hang me up in chains I 

■ Once may liiean sometiines. Of this use of the word I have 
already given instances, both in The Merry Wives of W incisor y and 
King Henry VIII. The meaning of Cleopatra seems to be this; If 
idle talking be sometimes necessary to the prolongation of life, 
why I will not sleep for fear of talking idly in rtiy sleep. 

The sense designed, however, may be — If it be necessary, for 
once, to talk of performing' impossibilities, why, I '11 not sleep 
neither. I have little confidence, however, in these attempts, to 
prodace a meaning from the words under consideration. Steevens. 
The explications above given appear to me so unsatisfactory, 
and so little deducible from the words, that I have no doubt that 
a line has been lost after the word necessary, in which Cleopatra 
threatened to observe an obstinate silence. The line probably 
began with the words / V/, and the compositor's eye glancing on 
the same words in the line beneath, all that intervened was lost. 
See p. 293, n. 4 ; and p. 376, n. 7. 

So, in Othello, quarto, 1622, Act III, sc. i : 

** And needs no other suitor but his likings, 

** To t€iie the safest occasion by the front, 

" To bring you in." 
In the folio the second line is omitted, by the compositor's 
eye, after the first word of it was composed, glancing on the same 
word immediately under it in the subsequent line, andthenpro- 
ceeding with that line instead of the other. This happens fre- 
quently at the press. The omitted line in the passage, which has 
given rise to the present note, might have been of this import : 

Sir, I Villi eat no meat, I *ll not drink, sir,- 

If idle talk vjill once be necessary, 

I 'll not so much as syllable a word ; 

I 'll not sleep neither: This mortal house I*ll ruin, &c. 
The words / 'll not sleep neither, contain a new and distinct 
menace. I once thought that Shakspeaie might have written— 
I *11 not speak neither; but in p. 395, Caesar comforting Cleopatra, 
says, ** feed, and sleep/* which shows that sleep, in the passage 
before us, is the true reading. Jf alone, 

I agree that a line is lost, which I shall attempt to supply : 

Sir, I vsill eat no meat, I 'll not drink, sir; 

ff idle talk viill once be necessary, 

fl will not speak ; if sleep be necessary,] 

1 'll not sleep neither. 
The repetition of the word necessary may have occasioned the 
omission. Jiitson. 

^ My country's high pyramides my gibbet,"] The poet designed 
1«re should read — pyramides, Lat. instead of pyram,ids, and so the 
Iblio reads. The verse will otherwise be defective. Thus, in 
JDfqtor Faustus, 1604 : 

** Besides the gates and high pyramides 
" That Julius Caesar brought from Africa," 
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Tro. You do extend 

These thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Caesar. 

Enter Dolabella. 

DoL Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Caesar knows* 
And he hath sent for thee : as* for the queen, 
I '11 take her to my guard. 

Pro. So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best : be gentle to her.^ 
To Caesar I will speak what you shall please, [To Cleo. 
If you *11 employ me to him. 

Cleo, Say, I would die. 

[Exeunt Pro. and Soldiers. 

Dol. Most noble empress, you have heard of me? 

C/m. I cannot tell. 

Dol. Assuredly, you know me. 

Cleo. No matter, sir, what I have heard, or known. 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams ; 
Is 't not your trick? 

Dol. I understand not, madam. 

Cleo. I dream'd, there was an emperor Antony;—* 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man ! 

Dol. If it might please you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens ; and therein stuck 
A sun,^ and moon ; which kept their course, and lighted 
The little O, the earth.« 



Again in Tamburlaine, 1590 : 

" Like to the shadows of pyr amides.** 
Again, in Warner's Aibioti*s England^ 1603, B. XII, c. Ixxiii: 

" The theaters, j&yram/Jej, the hills of half a mile.'* 
Mr. Toilet observes, " that Sandys, in his Travels, as well as 
Drayton, in the 26th Song of his Folyolbion, uses pyramides as 
a quadrisyllable." Steevens. 

4- . as — ] This conjunction is wanting in the first, but is 
supplied by the second folio. Steevens. 

s as the heavens ; and therein stuck 

A sun,] So, in King Henry IV, P. II : 

** it stud upon him, as the sun 

" In the grey vault of heaven." Steeven^.\ 

• The little O, the earth."] Old copy— 
The little o* the earth. 
JDol. Most sovereign creature Z^- 
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DoL Most sovereign creature, — 

Cleo. His legs bestrid the ocean i^ his rear'd arm 
Crested the world :® his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ;^ 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 
There was no winter in 't ; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping :i His delights 

What a blessed limping verse these hemistichs give us ! Had 
none of the editors an ear to find the hitch in its pace? There is 
but a syllable wanting, and that, I believe verily, was but of ^ 
single letter. 1 restore : 

The little O o' th* earth. 
i. e. the little orb or circle. Our poet, in other passages, chooses 
to express himself thus. Theobald. 

When two words an? repeated near to each other, printers 
very often omit one of them. The text however may well stand. 

Shakspeare frequently uses for an orb or circle. So, in King 
Henry V: 

« «,._._^ (.^n we crafn 

" Within this wooden O the very casques," &c. 
Again, in A Midsummer Nights Dream .• 

" Than all yon fiery oet, and eyes of light." Malotft. 

^ JK» leg* bestrid the ocean : &c.] So, in Julius C<esar: 
" why, man, he doth bestride the naiTow world, 
" Like a Colossus." Mdlone. 

' — his reared arm 
Quested the vjorld:"] Alluding to some of the old crests in 
heraldry, where a raised arm on a wreatli was mounted on the 
Belmet. Percy. 

» _ and that to friends,''] Thus the old copy. The modern 
editors read, with no less obscurity : 

— when that to friends. Steevens. 

^ — For his bounty ^ 
There vtas no winter in 't; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the m,ore by reaping .'3 Old copy — 

— an Antony it vjoSf — . 

There was certainly a contrast both in the thought and terrtis, 
designed here, which is lost in an accidental corruption. How 
could an Antony grow the more by reaping ? I '11 venture, by a 
very easy change, to restore an exquisite fine allusion ; which 
carries its reason with it too, why there was no winter i^ his 
"bounty: 

■■ For his bounty y 

There was no winter in *t; an autumn Uwas^ 
That grew, the more by reaping. 
1 ought to take notice, that the ingenious Dr. Thirlby like- 
wise started this very emendation,* and had marked it in the 
nu^rgin of Ms book. Theobald, 
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Were dolphin-like ;' they show'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in : In his livery 
Walk'd crowns, and crownets ; realms and islands went 
As plates' dropp'd from his pocket. 

2)0/. Cleopatra, -— 

Cleo, Think you, there was, or might be, such a map 
As this I dream'd of? , 

Dol, Gentle madam, no. 

Cleo, You lie, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one such,^ 



The following lines in Shakspeare's 53d Sonnet add support 
to the emendation : 

*• Speak of the spring, Kndjohon of the year, 
** TTie one doth shadow of vour bounty show ; 
•* The other as youi* bounty doth appear, 
*• And you in every blessed shape we know." 

By the other^ in the third line, i. e. the foUon of the year, the 
poet means autumn, the season of plenty. 

Again, in The Tempest : 

** How does my bounteous sister [Ceres'] V* Jkfalone, 

2 ms delights 

Were dolphin-like ; G'c] This imag-e occiu's in a short poem 
inserted in T. Lodge's Life and Death of William, Letigbeard, thf 
TJiost famous andviitty English Traitor^ &c. 1593, 4to. W. 1: 
** Oh faire of fairest, Dolphin-Hie, 
** Within the rivers of my plaint," €cc. Steevens. 

^ As plates — ] Plates mean, I believe, silver money. So, in 
Marlow's yev) of Malta, 1633 : 

" What 's the price of this slave, 200 crowns ? . ■>■ 
** And if he has, he 's worth 300 plates," 
Again : 

" Rat'st thou tl«is Moor but at 200 plates?** Steev/tns. 
Mr. Stc evens justly inXerpvets plates to mean silver money. It 
is a term in heraldry. The balls or roundels in an escutcheon of 
arms, according to their dittcrent colours, have different names. 
If gules, or red, they are called torteauxes ; if or, or yellow, 
hezantsi if argent, or wirlte, plates, which are buttons of silver 
"without any impression, but only prepared for the stamp. 
So Spenser, Fairy ^ueen, B. II, c. vii, st. 5: 

" Some others were new driven, and distent 
** Into great ingoes, and to wedges square ; 
" Some in round plates withouten moniment, 
** But most were stampt, and in their metal bare, 
** The antique shapes of kings and kesars, straung and 
rare." Whalley. 

* — or eH>er were one such,"] The old copy has — nor ever, &e. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

L12 
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It *s past the size of dreaming: Nature wants stuft* 
To vie strange forms' with fancy ; yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece 'g^ainst fancy> 
Condemning aihadows quite.^ 

Doi. Hear me, good madam : 

Your loss is as yourself, g^reat; and you bear it 
As answering to the weight: 'Would I migh|t never 
Overtake pursu'd success, llut I do feel. 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that shoots^ 
My very heart at root. 

Cieo. I thank you, sir. 

Know you, what Caesar means to do with me ? 

DoL I am loth to tell you what I would you knew. 

C!eo. Nay, pray you, sir, — 

DoL Though he be honourable, — 

Cleo. He '11 lead me then in triumph ? 

Dol, Madam, he will ; 

I know it. 

Wkhin, Make way there,— Caesar. 

Enter CiESAR, Gallus, Proculeius, Mecanas, 
Sel^ucus, and jlttendants. 

Cat. Which is the queen 

Of Egypt? 

Dol. *Ti8- the emperor, madam, [Cleo. A-n^eZ/r.. 

Cas. Arise, 

You shall not kneel :— — — 
I pray you, rise; rise, Egypt. 

Cleo. Sir, the gods 

Will have it thus; my master and my lord 
I must obey. 

Cftf. Take to you no hard thoughts: 

* To vie strange fomu — ] To vie was a term at cards. See 
Vol. V, p. 280, n. 1 ; and Vol. VI, p. 71, n. 4. Steevens. 

• yet, to imagine 

dn Antony% vtere nature^t piece 'gainst fancy, 

Condemning ihadovj* quite."] The vrora piece, is a term appro- 
priated to works of art Here Nature and Fancy produce each 
their piece, and the piece done by Nature had the preference. 
Antony was in reality past the eize of dreaming; he was more by 
Nature than Fancy could present in sleep, yohnson. 

^ — ehoote — J The old copy reads — suitee. Steevena. 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. The error arose from 
the two words, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, being pro- 
ilOMOced alike* See Vol IV, p. €1» n. 7. McUonct 
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The record of what injuries you did us. 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 

Cleo, "^ Sole sir o* the worl^^ 

I cannot project mine own cause so well^ 
To make it clear ; but do confess, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 
Have often sham'd our sex. 

C<f«. Cleopatra, know, 

We will extenuate rather than enforce : 
If you apply yourself to our intents, 
(Which towards you are most gentle) you shall find 
A benefit in this change ; but if you seek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antony's course, you shall bereave yourself 
Of my good purposes, and put your children 
To that destruction which I '11 guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I '11 take my leave. 

Cleo, And may, through all the world: 'tis yours ; an^ 
we 

• / cannot project mine own cause to vjell — ] Project signifies 
t6 invent a cause, not to plead it ; which is the sense here re- 
quired. It is plain that we should read : 

/ Cannot proctor my own cause so vselL 
The technical term, to plead by an advocate. Warbttrton. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads : 

1 cannot parget m,y own cause — . 
Meaning, I cannot whitewash^ varnish^ or gloss my cause. I 
believe the present reading to be right. To project a cause is to 
retresent a cause ; to project it welly is to plan or contrive a scheme 
or defence, yohnson. 

The old reading may certainly be the true one. Sir John Har- 
rington, in his Metamorphosis of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, says—" I 
have chosen Ajax for the project of this discourse." 
Again, in Looke About iou, a comedy, 1600 : 

" But quite dislike the project of your sUte." 
Yet Sir Thomas Hanmer's conjecture may be likewise coun- 
tenanced ; for the word he wishes to bring in, is used in the 4th 
Eclogue of Drajton ; 

" Scom'd paintings, pargit, and the borrow'd hair.** 
And several times by Ben Jonson. So, in The Silent Woman : 
*• — she *s above fifty too, and pargets. Steevens. 
In Much Ado about Nothings we find these lines : 
** — She cannot love, 
" Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
** She is 80 self-endear*d.*' 
I cMiXiot projects &c. means^ therefore^ \ cwNCtfA. ^^^^^ w Vsti^ 
my cause, &c. Malone, 
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Your 'scutcheons, and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang in what place you please. Here, my good lord. 

Caa. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra.^ 

Cleo, This is the brief of money, plate, and jewels, 
1 am possessed of: *tis exactly valued; 
Not petty things admitted.^— Where 's Seleucus ? 

Set, Here, madam. 

Cleo, This is my treasurer ; let him speak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserv'd 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus* 

SeL Madam, 
I had rather seel my lips,^ than, to my peril. 
Speak that which is not. 

Cleo, What have I kept back ? 

*S>/. Enough to purchase what you have made known. 

C(e8, Nay, blush not, Cleopatra ; I approve 
Your wbdom in tlie deed. 

Clco, See, Caesar! O, behold. 

How pomp is followed! mine will now be yours ; 
And, should we shift estates, yours would be mine. 
The ineratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make we wild :— O slave, of no more trust 

* Tou shall advise me in all for Cleopatra.'] You shall yourself 
be my counsellor, and suggest whatever you wish to be (lone for 
vour relief. So, afterwarcls : 

" Fop we intend so to dispose you, as 

** Yourself shall give us counsel." Malone. 

^ ' ^tls exactly valued: 
Nut petty things admitted.] Sagacious editors ! Cleopatra 
gives in a list of her wealth, says, 'tis exactly valued; but that 
petty things arc not admitted in tliis list : and tlien slie appeals 
to her treasurer, that she has reserved nothing to herself. And 
when he betrays her, she is reduced to the shift of exclaiming 
ag^nst the ing-ratitude of servants, and of making apologies for 
having secreted certain trifles. Who does not see, that we oughl 
to read : 

Not petty things omitted ? 

For tliis declaration lays open her falsehood ; and makes her 
Angryj when her treasurer detects her in a direct lie. Theobald. 

Notwithstanding the wrath of Mr. Theobald, I have restored 
the old reading. She is angry afterwards, that she is accused of 
Iiaving reserved more than petty things. Dr. Warburton and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer follow Theobald, yehnson. 

* — seel my lips,] Sew up my mouth, yohnson. 

It means, close up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a ha-w^ 
ate closed. To tel hawks was the technical term. Steevent. 
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"E^haa love that *s hired! — What, goest thou back? thou 

Shalt 
Cto back, I warrant thee ; but I '11 catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings: Slave, soul-less villain, dog! 

rarely base l^ 

Caa. Good queen, let us entreat you. 

Cleo. O Caesar, what a wounding shame is this;*^ 
That thou, vouchsafing here to visit me, 
Doing the honour of thy lordliness 
To one so meek,^ that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my disgraces by* 
Ad^tion of his envy!^ Say, good Caesar, 

^ O rarely base /] i. e. base in an uncommon degree. Steevem. 

^ O Casavj &c.] This speech of Cleopatra is taken from Sir 
Thomas North's translation of Plutarch, where it stands as fol- 
lows : " O Cxsar, is not this great shame and reproach, that 
thou having vouchsafed to take the psdns to come unto me, and 
hast done me this honour, poor wretch and cadtifF creature, 
brought into this pitiful and miserable estate, and that mine own 
servants should come now to accuse me. Though it may be that 

1 have reserved some jewels and trifles meet for women, but not 
£6r me (poor soul) to set out myself withal ; but meaning to ^ve 
some prett]^ presents unto Octavia and Livia, that they maung 
means and intercession for me to thee, thou mightest yet extend ' 
thy favour and mercy upon me,'* &c. Stee'oen*, 

' To one so meek,] Msei, I suppose, means here, tame, sub- 
dued by adversity. So, in the parallel passage in Plutarch : " [>oor 
wretch, and caitiff creature, brought into this pitiful and mise- 
rable estate — ." Cleopatra, in any other sense, was not eminent 
for meekness* 

Oiur author has employed this word, in The Rape ofLucrece, 
in the same sense as here : 

** Feeble desire, all recreant, poor, and meekt 

" Like to a bankrupt beggar, wails his case." Malone. 

^ Parcel the sum ofm,y disgraces by — ] To parcel her disgrac^s^ 
might be expressed in vulgar language, to bundle up her calam^i- 
ties, yohnson. 

The meaning, I think, either is, " that this fellow should add 
one more parcel or item, to the sum of my disgraces, namely, his 
own malice ;*' or, " that this fellow should tot up the sum of my 
disjpraces, and add his own malice to the account." 

Parcel is here used technically. So, in King Henry IV ^ P^I: 
** That this fellow, [Francis, the drawer,] should have fewer 
words than a parrot ! his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning"." 
There it means, either an iteirty or the accumulated total formed 
by various items. Malone. 

^ — — of his envy!] JSnvy is here, as aVwvoS^ ^"ww^ \tv ^^.-wi 
p}aysj malice. See Vo\. XI, p. 240, n, 7. ATalone. 
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That I some lady trifles have reserv'd, 

Immoment toys, things of such dignity 

As we greet modern friends^ withal ; and say, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation ; must I be unfolded 

With one"^ that I have bred? The gods! It smites m» 

Beneath the fall I have. Pr'ythee, go hence; [7\> Sel. 

Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 

Through the ashes of my chance:'— Wert thou a man, 

Thou would'st have mercy on me. 

Cas. Forbear, Seleucus. [JExit SeL. 

Cieo, Be it known, that we, the greatest, are misthought 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, 



• ...-. modem JriencU — ] Modern means here, as it generally 
does in these plays, common or ordiMxry. M. Mason. 
So, in A*, you Like it: 

" Fun of wise saws and m,odem instances.'* 
See Vol. V, p. 59, n. 4. Steevens. 

• With one — ] With^ in the present instance, has the power 
of by. So, in The Lover's Progress of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
" And courted vtitk felicity.'* Steevens. 

^ Through the ashes ^ my chance :] Ot fortune. The meaning 
is, Begone, or I shall exert that royal spirit which I had in my 
prosperity, in spite of the imbecility of my present weak condi- 
tion. This taugat the Oxford editor to alter it to mischance. 

War burton. 
We have had already in this play — " the wounded chance of 
Antony." Malone, 

Or I shall shoHv the cinders of my spirits 

Through the ashes of my chance:"] Thus Chaucer, in his Can- 
terbury Tales* Tyrwhitt's edit v. 3180 : 

** Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken." 
And thus (as the learned editor has observed) Mr. Gray, in 
Yiin Church-Yard Elegy : 

•* Even in our ttshes live their wonted fires." 
Mr. Gray refers to the following passage in the 169 (171) Son- 
net of Petrarch, as his original : 

** Ch'i vegg^o nel pensier, dolce mio foco, 
•* Fredda una Ifngua, e due begli occhi chiusi 
" Rimaner dopo noi pien di faville." Edit. 1564, p. 271. 
Thus also Sidney, in his Arcadia, Lib. 3 : 

" In ashes of despaire (though burnt) shall make thee 

live.'* Steevemt. 

Again, in our author's 73d Sonnet : 

** In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire, 

" That on the ashes of hi« youth doth lie." Malone. 
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We answer others' merits in our name^ 
Are therefore to be pided.^ 

Caa, Cleopatra, 

Not what you have reserv'd, nor what acknowledg'dj 
Put we i' the roll of conquest : still be it yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure ; and believe, 
Caesar 's no merchant, to make prize with you 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be cheer'd; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons i^ no, dear queen; 
For we intend so to dispose you, as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed, and sleep: 
Our care and pity is so much upon you, 
That we remain your friend ; And so adieu. 

Cleo, My master, and my lord ! 

C<r*. Not so : Adieu. 

\^Exeunt C-«is. and Ida Train, 

Cleo. He words me, girls, he words me, that I should 
not 
Be noble to myself: but hark thee, Charmian. 

(] Whiafiera ChA^. 

^ Be it knovsn, that loe, the greatest, are misthought 
For things that others do ; and, ivhen we Jail, 
We answer others^ merits in our name. 

Are therefore to be fitted.'] We suffer at our highest state of 
elevation in the thoughts of. mankind for that which others do; and 
when we fall, those that contented themselves only to think ill 
before, call us to answer in our own nam^sfor the merits of others. 
We are therefore to be pitied. Merits is in this place taken in an ill 
sense, for actions ^meriting censure. Johnson. 

The plain meaning is this : The greatest of us are aspersed for 
things which others do •• and when, by the decline of our power, we be- 
com,e in a condition to be questioned, we are called to answer in our 
own nam.es for the actions of other people. 

Merit is here used, as the word (/werf frequently is, to express 
a certain degree of merit or demerit. A man may merit pimish- 
ment as well as reward. M. Mason. 

As demerits was often used, in Shakspeare's time, as synony- 
mous to tnerit, so merit mig'ht have been used in the sense which 
we now affix to demerit i or the meaning* may be only, we are 
called to account, and to answer in our own names for acts, with 
which others, rather than we, deserve to be charg-ed. Malone. 

^ Jkfake not your thoughts your prisons :] I once wished to read— 
Make not your thoughts your poison : — — 

Do not destroy yourself by musing on your misfortune. Yet I 
would chiinge nothing", as the old reading presents a very proper 
sense. Be not a prisoner in imagination, when in reality you are 
free. Johnson. 
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Ira9. Finish, good lady; the bright day is donc^ 
And we are for the dark. 

Cleo» Hie thee again: 

I have spoke already, and it is provided; 
Go, put it to the haste. 

Char, Madam, I will. 

Re-enter Dolabella. 

DoL Where is the queen? 

Char. Behold, sir. [Exit Char. 

Cleo. Dolabella ? 

DoL Madam, as thereto sworn by your command. 
Which my love makes religion to obey, 
I tell you this: Caesar through Syria 
Intends his journey; and, within three days, 
You with your children will he send before : 
Make your best use of this: I have perform 'd 
Your pleasure, and my promise. 

Cleo. Dolabella, 

I shall remain your debtor. 

DoL I your servant. 

Adieu, good queen; I must attend on Cssar. 

Cleo, Farewel, and thanks. [Exit Dol.] Now, Iras, 
what think'st thou ? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome, as well as I : mechanick slaves 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shalt 
Uplift us to the view ; in their thick breaths. 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And forc'd to drink their vapour. 

Iras, The gods forbid! 

Cleo, Nay, 'tis most certain, Iras: Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets ; and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o' tune i^ the quick comedians^ 

* — ^ and scald rhymers 

• Ballad us out o* tune :'\ So, in The Rape of Lucrece : 

" thou 

" Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
** And gung by children in succeeding times." Malone. 
Scald was a word of contempt implying poverty, disease, and 
filth, yohmon. 

So, in The Merry Wive* of Windsor, Evans calls the host of the 
Garter ** scald, scurvy companion ;" and in King Henry V, Fluellen 
bestows tlie same epithet on Pistol. Steepens. 

* — * the quick cometUans — 3 The gay inventive players. 

yohnsoi:- 
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ExteiTiporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness^ 
I' the posture of a whore. 

Ira9» O the good gods! 

CUo, Nay, that is certain. 

Irtu, I '11 never see it; for, I am sure, my nails 
Are sttonger than mine eyes. 

CUo, Why, that 's the Way 

To fool their preparation, and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents.^— Now, Charmian?— 

Enter Charmian. 

Show me, my women, like a queen ;— Go fetch 
My best attires ; — I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony : — Sirrah, Iras, go.^— 



^ick means, here, rather ready than gay. M. Maton, 

The lively, inventive, ^rc/t-witted comedians. So, {ut meos 

quoque attingatn,) in an ancient tract, entitled A driefe Descrip' 

Hon of Ireland^ made in this Teare, 1589, by Robert Pa3^e, &c. 

8vo. 1589 : ** They are quick-witted^ and of good constitution of 

bodie.'* See p. 200, n. 3. Malone. 

• — — boy my greatness — ] The parts of women were acted 
on the stage by boys. Hanm^r. 

Nash, in Pierce Pennylesse his Supplication^ &c. 1595, says, 
** Our players are not as the players beyond sea, a sort of squirt- 
ing bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courtesans 
to play women's parts," &c. To obviate the impropriety of men 
representing women, T. Goff, in his tragedy of The Raging Turk, 
or Bajazet 11, 1631, has no female character. Steevens. 

^ Their most absurd intents."] Why should Cleopatra call Cae- 
sar's desi^s absurd? She could not think his intent of carryings 
her in triumph, such, with regard to his own glory; and her 
finding an expedient to disappomt him, could not bring it under 
that predicament. I much raUier think the poet wrote : 

Their most assur'd intents. — — 
]. e. the pui'poses, which they make themselves most sure of ac- 
complishing. Theobald. 

I have presei'ved the old reading. The design certainly ap- 
peared absurd enough to Cleopatra, both as she thought it unrea- 
sonable in itself, and as she knew it would fail, yonmon. 

® — Sirrah, Iras, go."] From hence it appears that Sirrah, an 
appellation generally addressed to males, was equally applicable 
to females. 

Thus, in Arthur Hall's translation of the sixth liiad: 
VOL. XIIL M m 
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N0W9 noble Charmian, we '11 despatch indeed: 
And, when thou hast done this charey 1 11 give thee leare 
To play till dooms-day .*-*Bring our crown and all. 
Wherefore *s this noise? [^Exit Iras. ^ JVbiae witAiH. 

Enter one of the Guard. 

Ouard. Here is a rural fellow^ 

That will not be denied your highness* presence; 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. How poor^ an instrument 

[Exit Guard. 
May do a noble deed ! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution 's plac'd, and I have nothing 
Oi woman in me : Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant: now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine.^ 

" Unto the maidea quoth Hector then, your mistresse 

where is she ? 
** What, is not she now gone abroade some sister hers t« 

see, 
** Or to- my good sisters there hir griefe, to put away, 
** And so to passe the time with them ? now Sirs do 

quickly say." Steevens. 

• — ^ How poor &C.3 Thus the second folio. The first non- 
sensically reads — PTAafpoor&c. Steevens. 

1 now the fleeting moon 

Ko planet is ojfmine.'] Alluding to the iEgyptian devotion paid 
to the moon un&r the name of Isis. Warburton. 

I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with 
the devotion that the itcyptians paid to this planet under the 
name of Isis ; but that Cleopatra having said, / have nothing of 
vooman in me, added, by way of amplification, that she had not 
even the changes of disposition peculiar to her sex, and which some- 
times happen as frequently as those of the m^on ; or that she was 
not, like the sea, governed by the moon. So, in King Richard III: 
«« — I being governed by the watry m^on^* &c. Why should she 
say on this occasion that she no longer made use of the forms of 
worship peculiar to her country ? 

Fleeting is inconstant. So, in William Walter's Guistard and 
Sismond, 12mo. 1597 : 

" More variant than is the flitting lune.** 

Again, in Greene's Metamorphosis, 1617 : ** — to show the 
world she was not fleeting** See Vol. XI, p. 49, n. 9. Steevens. 

Our author will himself furnish us with a commodious inter- 

g!etation of this passage. I am now " whole as the marble, 
unded as the rock," and no longer changeable and fluctuating 
between different purposes, like the^e^'n^ and inconstant moon, 
ff Tiutt monthly changes in her circled orb«" Malone, 
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Be-enter Guard, with a Clown bringing a Basket, 

Guard, This is the man. 

Cleo, Avoid, and leave him. \^Exit GuanL 

Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus? there, 
That kills and pains not? 

Clown, Truly I have him: but I would not be the par- 
ty that should desire you to touch him, for his biting is 
immortal; those, that do die of it, do seldom or never re- 
cover. 

Cleo, Remember'st thou any that have died on 't? 

Clown, Very many, men and women too. I heard of 
one of them no longer than yesterday: a very honest wo- 
man, but something given to lie; as a woman should not 
do, but in the way of honesty : how she died of the biting 
of it, what pain she felt, — Truly, she makes a very good 
report o' the worm : But he that will believe all that they 
say, shall never be saved by half that they do :^ But this is 
most fallible, the worm 's an odd worm. 

^ the pretty worm of Nilua — ] Worm is the Teutonick 

word for serpent; we have the blind-viorm aind slow-voorm still in 
our language, and the Norwegians call an enormous monster^ 
seen sometimes in the Northern ocean, the sea-worm, Johnson. 
So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633 : 

** Those couls the Roman Portia did devour, 
•* Are not biu*nt out, nor have th* ^Egyptian vjorm,* 
** Yet lost their stings." 
Again, in The Tragedy (fffoffman, 1631: 
" — I '11 watch for fear 
** Of venemous v)ormt" 
See Vol. X, p. 206, n. 2. Steevens. 

In the Northern counties, the word ivorm. is still given to th© 
serpent species in general. I have seen a Northumberland ballad, 
entituled, The laidly Worm of Spindle ston Heughes, i. e. The loath- 
some or foul serjjent of Spindleston Cragg-sj certain rocks so 
called, near Bumburg-h Castle. 

Shakspeare uses luorm again in the same sense. See The Sc 
cond Part of King Henry Vl: 

'* Tlie mortal loorm, might make the sleep eternal." Percy, 
Again, in the old version of The Nena Testament, Acts xxviii, 
•* Now when the barbarians sawe the viorm^ hang on his hand," 
&c. Toilet. 

^ But he that ivill believe all that they say, shall never be saved 
by hsAf that they do:'] Shakspeare's clowns are always jokers, and 
deal in sly satire. It is plain this must be read the contrary way, 
and all and An^change places. Warburton. 

Probably Shakspeare designed that confusion which the cri- 
Hck would disentangle. Steevens, 
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Cleo. Get thee hence ; farewel. 

Cioiim, I wish you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewel. [Clown sets down the Basket. 

Clown, You must think this, look you, that the worm 
will do his kind.** 

C/tfo. Ay, ay; farewel. 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted, but 
in the keeping of wise people ; for, indeed, there is no 
goodness in the worm. 

Cleo. Take thou no care ; it shall be heeded. 

Clown, Very good : give it nothing, I pray you, for it 
is not worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You must not think I am so simple, but I know 
the devil himself will not eat a woman : I know, that a 
woman is a dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not. 
But, truly, these same whoreson devils do the gods great 
harm in their women ; for in every ten that they make^ 
the devils mar five. 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone; farewel. 

Clown. Yes, forsooth; I wish you joy of the worm. 

\_Exit. 

Re-enter Iras, with a Robcy Crown, &c. 
Cleo, Give me my robe, put on my crown ; I have 
Immortal longings in me :* Now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip:^ — 

* — will do his iind."] The serpent will act according to his 
nature, yohnson. 

So, in Heywood's If you knvw not Me you inow Nobody, 1633 : 

" Good girls, tiiey do their kind** 
Again, in the ancient black letter romance of Syr Tryamoure, 
no date : 

" He dyd full gentylly hit kinde** 
Again, in Philemon Holland's translation of the 8th Book of 
Pliny's Nat. Hist. eh. 42 : " — Qiieenc Semiramis loved a gi'eat 
horse that she had so farre forth, that she was content hee should 
doe his iind with her." Steevens. 

Again, in The Tragical I Hy story of Romeus and yuliet, 1562^ 
" For tickle Fortune doth, in changing, but her iind.** 

Malone. 

* Immortal longings in me.'] This expression appears to have 
been transplanted into Addison's Cato : 

" This longing after immortality.** Steevens. 

* — Nov3 no more 

The juice of Egypt* s grape shall moist Mi* /«&.•] Tliis verb 
i^caiv slLso in Chapman's version o{\h^ ^*^ ICicui: 
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Yarc, yarc,7 good Iras ; quick. — Methinks, I hear 

Antony call; I see him rouse himself 

To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 

To excuse their after wrath : Husband, I come : 

Now to that name my courage prove my title ! 

I am fire, and air; my other elements 

I give to baser life.^ — So,— have you done? 

Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

Farewel, kind Charmian; — Iras, long farewel. .^ 

\^Ki8se8 them, lu as Jails and eii<B9^ 
Have I the aspick in my lips ?^ Dost fall ?^ 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch,^ 
Which hurts, and is desir'd. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 

Char. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain ; that I may ^ay^ 
The gods themselves do weep! 



** — the wine he finds in it, 

** Scarce moUts his palate." Steevens. 

7 Tare, yare^"] i. e. make haste, be nimble, be ready. So, inthd 
old bl. romance of Syr Eglamoure ofArtoys: 
" Ryght soone he made him j^are." 
See Vol II, p. 9, n. 2. Steeveru. 

A preceding passage precisely ascertains the meaning of tb^ 
word : 

** — ^ to proclaim it ci\'illy, were like 

** A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 

" Fop being j-are about him." Mahne. 

^ I am fire, and air ; my other elem>ents 
I give to baser life.'] So, in King Henry V: '* He is pure air 
smdjire; and the dull elements of earth and water never appear 
in him." " Do not our lives (says Sir Andrew Aguecheek) con- 
sist of theyoMr elements ?" Malone. 

Homer, Hi ad V 11, 99, speaks as contemptuously of the grossed 
elements we spring from : 

** 'Axx v/u.fls fjih itAvIti vSap )^ yeux yivoKrBi.'* Steevens* 

^ Have I the aspick in my lips P"] Are my lips poison'd by the 
aspick, that my kiss has destroyed thee ? Malone. 

^ — Dost fall?] Iras must be supposed to have applied an 
asp to her arm while her mistress was settling her dress, or It 
know not why she, should fall so soon. Steevens. . 

* — ^ a lover*s pinch,] So before, p. 222 : m 

" That »m with Phoebus' amoroiw J)inch€5\>\3*;V* atRt^BttftJ 
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Cleo, This proves me base : 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He '11 make demand of tier;^ and spend that kiss. 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, mortal wretch,* 

[7b the Aap,^ which she afifilies to her Breast, 
With thy shaip teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie : poor venomous fool. 
Be angry, and despatch. O, could*st thou speak ! 
That I might hear thee call great Caesar, ass 
Unpolicied !* 

Char. O eastern star! 

Cleo. Peace, peace! 

Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep?^ 

Char, O, break ! O, break ! 

Cleo. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle^^ 



3 He *Ufnake demand ofher;"] He will enquire of her concern- 
ing me, and kiss her for giving liim intelligence, yohnson. 

*♦ — Come, m4trtal wrefcA,] Old copies, unmetrically : 
— — Come, thou mortal turetch, — . »Steeve7is. 

* ■ ass 

Unpolicied !] i. c. an ass vaithout m^re policy than to leave the 
means of death within my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph 
of its noblest decoration. Steevens. 

• That sucks the nurse asleep?^ Before the publication of this 
piece. The Tragedy of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1594, had made its 
appearance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than Shakspeare. 
Daniel has the following address to the asp .* 

** Better than death deatli's office thou dkchargest, 

** That with one gentle touch can free our breath ; 
** And in a pleasing sleep oar soul enlnrgest, 

** Making ourselves not privy to our death. — 
•* Therefore come tho.u, of wonders wonder chief, 

^' That open canst -^th such an easy key 
•* The door of life ; come gentle, cunning thief, 

" That ft-om ourselves so steal'st ourselves away." 

See Warton's Pope, Vol. IV, 219, v. 5^3 
Biyden says on the same occasion : 

** — Welcome thou kind deceiver! 

Thou best of thieves ; who with an easy key 

Dost open life, and, unperceiv'd by us, 
** £ven steal us from ourselves : Discharging s» 
" Death's dreadful office better than himself, 
•• Touching our limbs so e^ntly into slimiber, 
** That death stands by, deceiv'd by his own image, 

«'ila4yHQiu|uiiUMlfW\i&ae^^*' 8tewM. 
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Antony! — ^Nay, I will take thee too:— - 

[jAfiplying another Atfi to her Arm, 
What should I stay «— \FalU on a Bedj and diet. 

Char. In this wild world F'^—So, fare thee well.-» 
Now boast thee, death ! in thy possession lies 
A lass unparalleled — Downy windows, close ;* 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal I Your crown 's awry ;* 

1 *11 mend it, and then play.^ 

Enter the Guard, rushing in, 
1 Guard, Where is the queen ? 
Char, Speak softly, wake her not. 

1 Guard. Csesar hath sent — - 

Char. Too slow a messenger. 

[jifipUes the Atfi, 
O, come; apace, despatch : I partly feel th^e. 



'^ In this wild viorld?'] Thus the old copy. I suppose she means 
by this vjild world, this world which by the death of Antony is 
be- come a desert to her. A viild is a desert. Our author, however, 
might have written vild (i. e. vile according to ancient spelling) 
fbr worthless. Steevens. 

• — Dovmy vjtndovjs, close ;2 So, in Venus and Adonis: 

** Her two blue toindows faintly she upheaveth." Maiime. 
Charmian, in saying this, must be conceived to close Cletipa* 
tra's eyes; one of the first ceremonies performed toward a dead 
body. Ritson. 

^ — Tour crown *s awry;] This is well amended by the edi^ 
tors. The old editions had — 

— Tour crown *s away. Johnson. 
So, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1594 : 

'* And senseless, in her sinking down, she wryes 

** The diadem which on her head she wore; 

" Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) espyet» 

" And hastes to right it as it was before ; 

** For Eras now was dead." Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr# Pope. The author has here 
as usual followed the old translation of Plutarch : " — Tkey 
found Cleopatra starke dead layed upon a bed of g^ld, attired 
and arrayed in her royal robes, and one of her two women, 
which was called Iras, dead at her feete ; and her other woman • 
called Charmian half dead, and trembling, trimming the diadem 
which Cleopatra wore upon her head." Malone. 

* — and then play.] i. e. play her part injthis tragick scene 
by destroying herself: or she may mean, tliat having performed 
her last office for her mistress, she will acce^ tS\^ '^TtsosRStf^flk 
given her m p. 398, to " play tiii doomft-dss}.*^ Sue«Cir«« 
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1 Guard. Approach, ho! All 's not well: Caesar 's be3^ 

guU'd. 
3 Guard, There 's Dolabella sent from Caesar ;-i»call 

him. 
1 Guard, What work is here ^—-Charmian, is this welt 

done? 
Char, It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings.^ 
Ah, soldier! [^Dies. 

Enter Dolabella. 

Dol, How goes it here ? 

3 Guard. All dead. 

JDoi, Caesar, thy thoughts 

Touch their effects in this : Thyself art coming 
To see jierformed the dreaded act, which thou 
So sought'st to hinder. 

Within, A way there, way for Caesar I 

Enter C^sar, and jittendanta, 

DoL O, sir, you are too sure an augurer ; 
That you did fear, is done. 

Caa, Bravest at the last: 

She levell'd at our purposes, and, being royal, 
Took her own way. — The manner of their deaths ? 
I do not see them bleed. 

DoL Who was last with them ? 

I Guard, A simple countryman, that brought her figs; 
This was his basket. 

C<e9. Poison'd then. 

1 Guard, O Caesar, 

This Charmian lived but now ; she stood, and spake : 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
^On her dead mistress; ti*emblingly she stood, > 
And on the sudden dropp'd. 

Cas, O noble weakness !— 

If they had swallow'd poison, 'twould appear 
By external swelling: but she looks like sleep, 

. * J}e*eended of *o many royal Jtings."] Almost these very words 
•re found in Sh- T. North's translation of Plutarch ; and in Da- 
niel's play on the same subject. The former book is not uncom- 
mon, and therefore it would be impertinent to crowd the page 
^mth every circumstance which Shakspeare has borrowed i^^^ 

the stmt ong'inal. Stctmm. 
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As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 

DoL Here) on her breast, 

There is a vent of blood, and something blown x^ 
The like is on her arm. 

1 Guard. This is an aspick's trail : and these fig-leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspick leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Caa, Most probable, 

That so she died ; for her physician tells me, 
She hath pursu'd conclusions infinite^ 
Of easy ways to die.* — Take up her bed ; 
And bear her women from tlie monument >— 
She shall be buried by her Antony : 
No grave upon the earth shall clip<* in it 
A pair so famous. High events as these 
Strike those that make them: and their story is 
No less in pity, than his glory ,7 which 



^ — something blown:] The flesh is somewhat puffed Ot 
svjoln. yohnson. 

So, in the ancient metrical romance of Syr Bevya of HamptODy 
bl. I. no date : 

" That with venim upon him thro wen, 

" The knight lay then to-A/owen." 
Again, in the romance of Syr Jsenbrat, bl. 1. no date : 

" With adders all your bestes ben slaine, 

" With yenyme are they blame.'* 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Magnetic^ Lady : 

" — ^ What is bioton, puft ? speak English.— 

** Tainted an' please you, some do call it, 

** She svielis and so swells,** &c. Steevens. 

* She hath pursued conclusions infinite — 3 To pursue condutiwk^ 
is to try experiments. So, in Hamlet: 

** — — . like the famous ape, 
" To try conclusions,** &c. 
Again, in Cym.belitie : 

" I did amplify my judgment in 
" Other conclusions.** Steevens. 

* Of easy vjays to die."] Such was the death brought on by tb^ 
aspicit's venom. Thus Lucan, Lib. IX: 

" At tibi Leve miser fixus praccordia pressit 

" Niliiica serpente cruor ; nuUoque dolore 

" Testatus morsus subita caligine mortem 

" Accipis, & Stygias somno descendis ad umbras." 

Steevenf. 

* — ^' shall clip — ] i. e. enfold. See p. 345, n. 3. StccK^w*, 
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Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall, 

In solemn show, attend this funeral ; 

And then to Rome.^— Come, Dolabella, see 

High order in this great solemnity. [Exeunt fi 

* — their story it 
No leaa in tnty^ than hU giory^ &c.] i. e. the narrative of such 
events demands not less compassion for the sufferers, than glory 
#11 the part of him who brought on their 8uff*erings. Steevent. 

■ This play keeps curiosity always busy, and the passions al- 
ways interested. The conUnual hurry of the action, the variety 
•f incidents, and the quick succession of one personage to ano- 
ther, call the mind forward withoiit intermission fi'om the first 
Act to the last. But the power of delighting is derived princi- 
pally from the frequent changes of the scene ; for, except the 
femmine arts, some of which are too low, which distinguish 
Cleopatra, no character is very strongly discriminated. Upton, 
who did not easily miss what he desired to find, has discovered 
that the language of Antony is, with great skill and learning, 
made pompous and superb, according to his real practice. But 
f think his diction not distinguishable from that of others: the 
most tumid speech in the play is that which Cxsar makes to 
Octavia. 

The events, of which the principal are described according to 
history, are produced without any art of connection or care of 
dispositipti. yohnton. 
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